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THOUGHTS AND OPINIONS OF 
H A STATESMAN. 

Introduction. 



THE name of Von Humboldt is too well 
known in Europe to require that we should 
gise any very detailed account of the writer, 
from whose letters to a friund the following 
extracts are taken. Wilhelm Von Humholdt, 
besideti the fame which he has justly acquired as 
an oriental scholar, was employed largely by his 
monarch in diplomatic affaire : amongst the rest, 
he appeared as the envoy of Prussia at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. A lady whom he had for- 
merly known, whose fortune bad suffered much 
from the events of the war of liberation, was 
induced on this occasion to apply to bim for as- 
sistance in recovering her rights from the sove- 
reigns there represented. His efforts were un- 
successful, but he endeavoured to alleviate her 
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disappointment, first by pecuniary assistance, 
conveyed in the kindest manner, and then by 
supporting her courage under a life of toil and 
privations ; for she honorably resolved to main- 
tain herself by the labour of her own hands. He 
kept up a correspondence with her till his death, 
A.D. 1835. His grateful friend thought that 
the wisdom and kind feeling which had so often 
consoled her under her afflictions, might have 
a like comfort for others, and prepared the 
letters she had received from him for publica- 
tion after her own death. They have just ap- 
peared. 

The Editors of the " Small Books" think 
they are doing their readers good service in in- 
troducing them to the thoughts and opinions, on 
many subjects, of this distinguished man. It is 
no recluse who here preaches from his closet 
the lessons of religion and virtue : it is the man 
of the world, — the statesman, — the diplomatist, 
— whom we find teaching and acting upon the 
precepts of Christianity. Never was religion 
shown in a more amiable light than in the out- 
pourings of his benevolent, yet firm mind. We 
see it as his guide and his support under all cir- 
cumstances, and yet so unostentatiously so, that 
but for the publication of these Letters, proba- 
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bly none but his intimates would have known 
more of Wilhelm Von Humboldt than that he 
was a profound scholar, and an able statesman : 
and the moving spring of all his actions would have 
remained concealed till the day when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be made known. It is well 
for the world that this has not been so : it is well 
to see the nobleman and the minister of state 
gathering from Christianity the rule of his life, 
and depending on its promises with the child- 
like confidence so acceptable to God. We have 
only to hope that our readers may find as much 
pleasure and edification from the extracts we 
are here enabled to give, as we have ourselves 
done from the perusal of the original work. 






Letter I. 

Vienna, November 3, 1814. 

EARLY this morning I received your letter 
of October 18, and I cannot tell you how 
much your remembrance of me touched and re- 
joiced me. I had always thought our meeting 
in Pyrmont a singular circumstance, for you are 
much mistaken if you suppose that you had past 
away from my mind among the dreams of youth. 
I thought of you often, and sought, though al- 
ways unsuccessfully, to gain some tidings of you. 
I supposed you married, and figured you to my- 
self amid a circle of children and friends, where 
you would long ago have forgotten me; and 
imagined that I preserved only in my own mind 
the recollection of those youthful days. Now I 
ieam that your life has been far less tranquil 
than I supposed. Had you written to me then, 
when you were suffering most, perhaps I might 
have been able to afford you some consolation : 
believe me, my dear friend, — you will forgive 
me this term of intimacy, since no other eye 
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than ours will ever see these letters, — man ne- 
ver confides sufficiently in the good feelings of 
his fellow men. . . 

I have thought over your afiaira in many 
ways to-day, and I entreat you, for the moment 
at least, to confide yourself to my guidance, and 1 
believe one who has more worldly experience 
than you have, and is well aware of all that is 
needful in your situation. Set aside at once all 
minor considerations, place a friendly confidence 
in me, and afford me the greatest pleasure which 
it is in your power to give me. What you at 
present need, both for your bodily health and 
mental comfort, is rest : the anxious care, as 
well as labour requisite for providing a main- 
tenance, destroys both the one and the other. 
When 1 remember you formerly, jou were 
healthy and strong; and later in life, it seems, 
you became so again ; remain then a year quiet 
and take care of youi- health, and you will re- 
cover in apitc of the storms you have encoun- 
tered. . . . Which of your plans can be carried 
out, time alone will sliow, as well as how far I 
can be useful to you. I hold it a duty to speak 
to you quite openly on this bead. The Duke's* 

* Tbe Duke of Biunsivick, la whom Alatianie * 



letters are kind, and do him much honour, but 
he cannot help you just yet, as you wili aee 
from the letters of your friends. These thiugs 
must be left to lime and fortune. Meanwhile, 
allow me somewhat to forestall this time, and 
give me the satisfaction of knowing that you can 
pass a year untroubled by these little daily cares. 
I entreat it as a favouj ; do rot deny it ; for 
that would be a false delicacy, and you may be 
certain th t 1 v d 1 hall know anything- 
of this t an t I m I h, but 1 know 

my own ff p f th d I ee from your 
letter, a d th mp y p pers, that you 

have ac tom d j If t 1 i the simplest 

manner a rat wh h d s but increase 

ter. I enclose 



I 



the resp ct I f 1 f ^ h 

a bill of hang T ai 
supply yo for a y 1 □ t m 
plans, write to me as a friend, an 
made your calculation, tell me 1 
shaU need, including a residenci 
during the season. Believe me, 
more than I can well afford, and 
cumstances are improved yi 



wards, when teller limi 



that this cannot 
hut follow my 
nd after having 
how much you 
;e at the Baths 
, I am not doing 

may repay it. . . . 
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Do not suppose that I see anythiDg degrading 
in your intention of seeking to maintain yourself 
by your own labour. I will leave you quite free 
to do so by and by, but^ till your health is re~ 
stored, follow my plan. At present all exertion 
is ruinous to it. I will now quit this subject, 
and speak of myself, since you wish it. I mar- 
ried about three years after I saw you ; a match 
of pure inclination; and never, perhaps, was 
any man so happy in his union. ... As you 
say you have heard of me occasionally, you 
probably know that I was for some years am- 
bassador at Rome. But for the unhappy events 
of the time, I should not have quitted that situ- 
ation ; but amid such, it was my duty to serve 
where I was wanted ; and thus I was by degrees 
involved in the turmoil of political life. This, 
however, is little suited to my taste, and I should 
rather have chosen a quieter and more retired 
station. During the war I was at head-quar- 
ters, then in England ; from thence I went to 
Switzerland to visit my wife who was there. 
Now I am at the Congress, and she is gone to 
her estates, whence she will go to Berlin. Af- 
ter the Congress I shall join her there, and then 
go to Paris as ambassador. There she will 
join me after a time. My eldest son is already 
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an officer in the army ; he entered upon active 
service at sixteen, was wounded, but happily 
cured, and is now returned to me safe and 
sound. Besides him I have three girls and a 
little boy. The two youngest grew partly up 
in Italy, and when they came to Vienna, the 
eldest ten years old, did not know a word of 
German. I wish you could see them : they are 
two charming creatures. 

Letter II. p. 7. 

Vienna, December 18, 1814. 
YQur letter has given me great pleasure, and I 
thank you heartily for it; but you attach too 
high a value to what was so natural that I could 
not have done otherwise. I never had, and ne^ 
ver could have lost my recollection of you ; but 
it never occurred to me that I was likely to 
hear of you again ; still less, that you retained 
any remembrance^f me. ... In the emotion 
and the joy which your letter awoke, I answered 
it, and I shall always thus answer you ; but do 
not exalt me so high on this account : only re- 
main my friend, and confide in me. Write to 
me with the same heartiness, the same trust as 
now ; throw aside all reserve as I do with you, 
and believe your letters can neither come too 



often nor be too long And now, dear 

lady, farewell : do not let us become strangers to 
each other again. Strange circumstances have 
brought leather once more two persons who 
met long years ago, with scarcely a chance of 
ever seeing one another again; and this kind of 
pure and deep-felt pleasure occurs so seldom, 
■ that I value it the more, and freely avow that 
your image, from that time to this, has been in- 
timately connected with all the feelings of my 
youth ; with all my recollections of that period ; 
and even of a better and happier state of Ger- 
many and the world in general, than the pre- 
sent. Besides all this, I have a great love for 
the past. Only what is consigned to its keep- 
ing is eternal and unchangeable, as in death ; 
but, like life, it remains warm, and capable of 
still conferring happiness. 

*#* The Editors have givgp portions of these 
two first Letters, although only relating to the 
private affairs of the correspondents, as a neces- 
sary introduction to the rest. In what follows, 
they have selected subjects of more general in- 
terest and application. 
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Letter IX. p. 25. 

You need not fear that I should blame or en- 
deavour to lessen your love of retirement. Year 
old friend C. however, meant it kindly when 
he endeavoured to procure you more of society, 
and imagined you would enjoy it. I do not 
think so; and even had I thought so, should 
not have advised it. It is my own fashion of 
thinking and acting, — ^that indeed I might pass 
over, — but it is also my view as regards others^ 
to think far less of happiness and enjoyment on 
earth, than of the inward state of mind : and 
this is generally improved by a somewhat soli- 
tary life, and still more by the taste for this kind 
of life. Nay, even if the taste does not exist 
originally, the character is gradually improved 
by forcing ourselves to enjoy it. 

P. 30. No man's life is free from struggles 
and mortifications, not even the happiest; but 
every one may build up his own happiness by 
seeking mental pleasures, and thus making him- 
self independent of outward fortune. 

Letter X. p. 3L 

I do not quite agree in what you say relative 
to the mode of treating others by humouring 
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their natural bent. I may do so myself, some- 
timea, because I can thus gain my end more 
easily, sometimes because, — as I am not called 
upon to reform my neighbours against their 
will, — they are better pleased with it, and we 
naturally like to give pleasure ; but as far as re- 
gards myself, I do not wish it ; and would always 
rather that my peculiar cast of mind should be 
disregarded in my intercourse with men. For 
otherwise, what is it but to be thought so fixed 
in our habits as to be incapable of change, and 
perhaps thus to be strengthened in bad ones ; 
for no man's character is free from faults, and 
these faults gain force by indulgence. I know 
very well that I have many times been heartily 
vexed when thwarted or blamed : but this sort 
of vexaCion is wholesome, and true happiness 
does not consist in a complete freedom from all 
pain. In proportion, therefore, as 1 am on in- 
timate terms with any one, when I see that he 
wilhngly labours to improve bis character, and 
does not shun mortifications as long as they are 
beneficial, I consider the beat of his mind the 
less, and may thus, probably, appear to sj>are 
those the least whom I esteem the most. 
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Letter XI. p. 37. 

Every mail, however good he may be, has a 
yet better man dwelling in him which is properiy 
himself, but to whom, nevertheless, he is often 
unfaithful. It is to this interior and less mats- 
ble being that we should attach ourselves, not 
to the changeable, cvery-day man. 

Letter XII. p. 45* 

. . . You must not wonder that I gave yoa 
this information* so late. I give it now only 
because you wish it. It is not my habit in ge- 
neral to speak of what I feel towards a friend to 
any other than to himself, nay, it goes against 
me to do so. I know it is a common notion 
that a mutual communication of joy, sorrow, or 
whatever else may occur, is a necessary part of 
friendship : in order, as it is said, that the one 
friend may share in the life of the other. -But 
my heart might be full of either sorrow or joy, 
and yet I should never feel any urgent desire 
to impart it to those whom I love the best ; nor 
do I, unless something else leads to it. I care 
very little for the events of life, or for good or 

* Relating to bis own family afiidn. 
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111 fortune aa far as regards myself, though God 
knowa it is not bo where others are coDcemed. 
Thus ray actioos and dealings are scarcely iu- 
Huenced by thcEe things; and thank heaven ! I 
have something better to talk about with those 
whom I value, as I do you, than the paltry af- 
fairs of common lire. I do jkist the same with 
my wife and children : they know absolutely 
nothing of much of the business I am employed 
in ; and my wife is so much of my opinion on 
this point, that if by chance she becomes ac- 
quainted with anything which I had not told her, 
or if I should have occasion afterwards to men- 
tion it myself, it never once enters into her head 
to think it etrange. Friendship and love require 
confidence, the fullest and the niost heartfelt, 
but confidences between great minds, never 1 



'^ea, 



Letter XV. p. 52. 
Believe me, I always take the most 
teartfelt interest in your affairs, and that I share 
in your regret at being obliged, just at this mo- 
ment, to leave a convenient residence, now be- 
come dear to you from long habit. But yet, my 
dear friend, 1 could wish that on such an occa- 
sion you had a little more firmness— a little 
more of that interior serenity which opposes 
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tranquil front to such accidents, when you have 
still so much that is enjoyable left. I do not 
mean to make this a reproach, even of the slight- 
est kind; I would rather do anything than cause 
you a moment's sadness ; but it is my fashion 
where I am on terms of intimacy to speak the 
plain truth, without compliment or reserve ; to 
point out openly what does not appear to me to 
deserve approbation, and to make such repre- 
sentations as in my opinion will tend to strengthen 
and fortify the mind, and render it more able to 
support itself, and more independent of outward 
circumstances. Do not be angry with me, 
then, at what I have said to you now, or may 
say hereafter ; and do not look upon it as advice 
easily given by one whose happier position se- 
cures him from similar discomforts. Happiness 
does not depend on those outward circumstances 
from which vexation and contradiction arise; 
and heaven has so wisely distributed these last, 
that he who outwardly appears the most fa- 
voured, is not on that account the more free, 
even for a moment, from occasion and causes of 
interior grief. In a life already tolerably long, 
and certainly not spent in the easiest of posi- 
tions, many things have happened to me which, 
for a longer or shorter time, have thrown me 
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out of my usual course of life, exactly in tliose 
parts which touched me the most nearly. Thus 
I am no stranger to your present feelings, and 
do not misunderstand, though I cannot sympa- 
thize in them entirely. A change of abode, 
from the pleasantest to the most an comfortable. 
— a thing which it has often heen my lot to en- 
dure, — would have very Sittie ioflueuce on ray 

mind tt does not aeem to me that the 

evil consists in the leaving this house, hut in the 
not having found another equally convenient. 
Still, notwithstanding all that can be said, the 
present loss cannot be reasoned away till you 
hare found another situation as satisfactory; but 
then, my dear friend, there remains, besides the 
resignation which bends to what is unavoid- 
able, tile enjoyment of those mental pleasures 
which cannot be taken away from you ; the 
thought of all that is dear to you, the society of 
persons whom you like, the consciousness of a 
mind pure from offence through a life not without 
trials, — the satisfaction of a competence secured 
by your own exertions, and lastly, I say it with 
joy, since you have often told me so, the corres- 
pondence with me, and the certainty that I par- 
ticipate mentally in all the (>ood or evil that be- 
falls you. But man requires a certain firmness 
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in all circumstances of life, even the happie 
and perhaps contradictions come in order 
prove and exercise this ; and when we can onl 
determine so to use them, the very effort bring 
back tranquillity to the soul, which always en- 
joys the having exercised its strength in confor- 
mity to duty. 

Letter XVII, p. 58. 

I can perfectly understand your dislike to a 
town. Were I not kept here (in Berlin) by a 
regard for my children's comforts, who cannot 
give up their engagements here, especially in 
winter, I should remain in the country the whole 
year. Even where the landscape is not attrac- 
tive, it is much to enjoy a clear sky. The sight 
of the heavens, under whatever aspect, has an 
unceasing charm for me, by night, whether it 
be gloomy or starlight; by day, whether the 
eye loses itself in deep blue, or amid passing 
clouds, or in an unvaried grey, makes no diffe- 
rence : every one of these aspects awakens some 
especial tone of mind in man ; and when we 
have the happiness not to be dependent on the 
weather for our mood, we are not obliged to be 
melancholy because the sky is dark, but can 
bring forth from our own mind continually fresh 
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thouglits aa outward circumstances vary, a co- 
lourless sky is no evil. Complaints about the 
weather are quite foreign to my nature, and I 
do not like to hear others complain of it. I 
consider Nature as a combination of forces, which 
may afford the purest pleasure if we quietly ac- 
quiesce in and accommodate ourselves to all its 
varying developements, and look at it as a whol^ 
of which it matters little whether the smaller 
details he pleasant, so long as its great cycle of 
events completes its course. I have an especial 
delight in living face to face with Nature in the 
country, so that I may watch the progress of 
every season in turn. Life may be viewed in 
the same manner: and it always seems to me, 
to say the least, an idle question as to whe- 
ther youth or age is to be preferred, or a bit of 
each. It is always a self-delusion when we ima- 
gine that we could really wish to stand still at 
any period. The charm of youth consists in the 
cheerful and unembarrassed advance into life : 
and this would be lost if it were once believed 
that this apparent advance was never to lead a 
step forward, and merely resembled that of 
a convict in the tread-mill. And the same in 
age : — it is, in fact, when contemplated fairly 
and boldly, nothing more than a looking for- 
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wanl /ivim life; — an increase of the feeling tliat 
wv shall li>ave all things without missing them; 
thoiifrh in the nieantinic we love, and look at 
th(>m with pleasure, and our thoughts dwell upon 
them with interest. 

i'lven without attaching any thought of reli- 
;:i«»n to the sijrht of the heavens, there is some- 
thinrr inexpressihly exciting to the mind in thus 
losiiif^ uncself in the infinity of space : it at once 
takes away from life its little cares and desires, 
and from reality its otherwise oppressive weight. 
As surely as the knowledge of naan is the first 
and weightiest concern in the afiairs of men, so 
surely, on the other hand, is there nothing more 
narrowing to the mind than the perpetually 
keeping our eyes fixed on the small circle of hu- 
man beings by whom wc are hemmed in. We 
must return often to the contemplation and feel- 
ing of a higher power niling in human afiPairs, as 
wc sec it in nature, ere wc can safely come back 
to the fetters of society. Only thus do we learn 
to hold the things of real life to be matters of 
minor importance, to make less account of good 
or ill fortune, to be careless about wants and vex- 
ations, and to fix our attention solely on the in- 
ward frame of mind, and on the changes which 
take place in it, so as to leave exterior life to a 
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certain d^ree out of our consideration. The 
thought of death has then nothing in it wliich 
can frighten or sadden us ; we rather enjoy the 
recalling it, and look on the farewell to life which 
must follow, as a. natural step in the develope- 



Letter XIX. p. 71. 
I never found that any one but myself could 
comfort me. It would give me a fresh and yet 
more unpleasant feeling than that which adver- 
sity itself produces, if I hecamc aware that I was 
not possessed of firmness enough to console my- 
self, . . . I have always stri'ven to stand ia need 
of nothing external. It ie not possible, perhaps, 
quite to reach that point; but if it were possible, 
we should then first he capable both of feeling 
and enjoying in the purestand most disinterested 
manner, the highest kind of fiiendship and lore; 
red has always aomethijig like corporeality 
even in spiritual things, and all that goes 
:o satisfying a want, is so much taken away from 
enjoyment. He who needs friendship tho 
, feels its worth when bestowed upon him 
11 its fulness i 
pure and unalloyed plea 
that interior existence which already forms his 
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happiness, and when he bestows it on othei 
thej find in it a fuller satisfeurtion ; for he ha 
no selfish views, and thinks of them, not him- 
self. The more firmly and securely two beings 
can strike root for themselves, the more com- 
pletely they can grapple alone with their lot, 
whatever it may be ; so much the surer is their 
union, so much the more lasting, so much the 
more satisfactory for both. Should this firm- 
ness be wanting in one of them, the other may 
yet supply enough for both ; but the common 
notion that in friendship and love the support 
is mutual, is a weak one, and only made for per- 
sons of the lowest mediocrity of character ; for 
in this case both would be liable to fall, since 
neither could efficiently prop up the weakness of 
the other. It is only thus that you must un- 
derstand me when I talk of independence of 
character, which I hold to be one of the first 
requisites of manly worth. A man who, through 
his own weakness, suffers himself to be tempted 
and led away, may indeed be good-humoured 
and amiable in many other respects, but is no 

MAN. 

Letter XXI. p. 79. 

• . , Far more depends on the interior frame 
of a person's mind than on any single action. 
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The common run of mankind, however, like the 
laws, attend only to these last. Not so the 
Power which looks into the heart : — His deci- 
sions are founded on the thoughts, the motives, 
the whole employment and frame of mind, and 
thus also doea history decide. 

Letter XXIV. p. 89. 
I am desirous of knowing whether you have 
followed my advice.* The result, to be sure, 
is uncertain, but the proceeding cannot do any 
harm, and we never can tell what may happen. 
1 always have held it very important not to neg- 
lect any occasion in life which pramises advan- 
tage, or which may alter the course of things 
for the better ; but rather to avail ourselves of 
it, and to shape our future proceedings according 
towhat may springout of theprcsent event. . . . 
This step of yours, too, wiU afford you a far- 
ther insight into human nature ; and excepting 
where we are ourselves the actors, and can order 
things as we will, the most useful, and by far 
the most entertaining part of life consists in the 
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examioation and experimental knowledge of 
mankind. It may be that others do not feel as 
I do in this respect, but to me it is natural, per- 
haps even more than is desirable, to view life as 
a drama ; and even where I was so situated as 
to be obliged to take an active part in it myself* 
I never failed to find the same pleasure in ob- 
serving the unravelling of the plot, whether in 
regard to circumstances or character. I have 
found this contribute much to my interior hap- 
piness, and afford no contemptible assistance in 
afi^rs even. The first of these effects is easily 
to be understood, and it is enjoyed in two ways ; 
for in the first place, there is a positive pleasure 
in contemplating forces actually at work, and in 
observing the progress of things which, as well 
as the consequent circumstances, are in some 
measure interwoven with unknown causes within 
ourselves : and then, besides this, by the habit 
of thus regarding them, we become more in- 
different as to the result, at least as far as we 
are ourselves concerned : for our sjrmpathy with 
others is by no means lessened by this. In af« 
fairs also, we thus gain tranquillity of mind, 
coolness, and discretion ; in great affairs espe- 
cially, this view of things gives the conviction 
that even when they take a turn which does not 
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satisfy UE, they follow a course which lies deep 
in the eternal plana of Providence ; and even to 
guess at the least of these plans is a mental 
pleasure which exceeds all others. With regard 
to individual affairs it is otherwise, at least iti 
my mind ; for I should deem it a degree of va- 
nity and self-conceit which I could never permit 
myself to entertain, wei e I to wish to throw the 
great plans of the woild's course out of their 
appointed order for my own convenience. My 
individual interests are, indeed, bound up in the 
great whole ; but they only occupy the space of 
an atom, and I am no further intellectually cou- 
cemed than with the regulation of my own con- 
duct under all events; and have only to consider 
how I bear them; — whether with firmness in 
adverse, humility in prosperous circumstances ; 
whether, in short, I do what my feelings and 
niy duties require of me : all the rest may turn 
out as it will ; I merely try to accommodate 
myself to it as well as 1 can. 

Letter XXIX. p. 106. 

You ask me respecting the difference between 

prophesying and the speaking with tongues, 

which the apostle Paul mentions in 1 Cor. xix. 

It is certainly a difficult passage, which we may 
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think of a great deal and perhaps not coin< 
the true meaning after all. It is indeed one 
the beauties of the New Testament, that wl^ 
is quite clear to be understood is mixed up wi% j. 
what is more obscure. All that man needs fc^^ 
his improvement, for his peace, for the forma- 
tion of his character, is to be comprehended 
without difficulty ; and the less comprehensible^ 
nay, the obscure passages, do not at all afifect 
these : but as man, even while fulfilling his du- 
ties in life (which indeed is the sole thing of ne- 
cessity in it) needs also something by which he 
may be led through the depths extending be- 
yond its boundary ; and as he can only reach 
these depths by profound thought ; so these por- 
tions of a book given him to be always in his 
hands, tend to fit his mind for such thonght. 
Mysteries are shown him, therefore, which he 
can only enter into fully by pious and holy re- 
flections. My notion of the passage respecting 
the speaking with tongues is this : — the apostle 
opposes to each other the speaking with the tongue 
or with tongues, and prophesying ; — the spirit and 
the understanding, namely, — for it is thus that 
Luther has translated the Greek text. By the 
speaking with tongues, according to my notion , 
he means that enthusiastic oratory which seems 



to be derived from some exterior suggestion, 
during whose influence we speak what the 
heart is overflowing with, not at nil trouhling 
ourselves as to whether others either hear it or 
understand it. In this way a man speaks only 
with himself and with God, By prophesy, the 
apostle understands not merely predictions of 
the future, but the public announcement of great 
and momeutouB truths. Whoever does this is 
termed a prophet in oriental speech. Such a 
teaching has for its object solclv instniction and 
edification : it must be calculated for the hear- 
ers ; — the words must be prepared by the un- 
derstanding far the understanding. Hence the 
apostle discrimicates very justly between the 
two states of mind, and their relation to each 
other. Enthusiastic speaking it; the first, and 
in man must be in advance of the other, for on 
the intercourse which he holds with God and him- 
self, depends his capability of edifying others.* 
Thereby be edifies himself, as the apostle says. 
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and no man can edify others who is not himself 
edified. Nevertheless this interior enthusiasm 
is unfruitful for others ; so that for the promul- 
gation of doctrine, prophecy is better ; for it 
is by its means that this spiritual enthusiasm 
extends its power to others : but the best of all 
is, to be ourselves thus animated (to speak with 
tongues) and at the same time to prophesy or 
instruct. Verse 5 makes this difference very 
clear. The apostle wishes that all might speak 
with tongues, but yet more that they might all 
teach, because this is the most useful, and there* 
fore to be preferred. And this shows us the 
custom of the early church, where every mem- 
ber of the communion was at liberty to speak. 
The expression of, with the tongues, or with the 
tongue, appears strange, but it is in truth quite 
proper. In Greek, tongues mean unknown, 
strange^ or seldom used words : and this may 
perhaps be glanced at here : we must recollect, 
too, that the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on 
the apostles had for its consequence that they 
were enabled to speak in foreign, and, to them, 
hitherto unknown languages. Both interpreta- 
tions may apply equally to that spiritual inspi- 
ration (Begeisterung) under whose influence a 
man wonders at his own thoughts, and does not 
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at all consider whether others understand them: 
but I do not think both equally applicable here ; 
more especially because the phrase is, to speak 
icith THE tongues, not merely vith tongue». 
But the interpretation of the passage may be 
even yet more simple. When a person speaks 
of things which he has himself discoTered and 
thoroughly understands, or of what he has 
cleared up by deep thought, then the tongue is 
but the dead tool of speech, and it is the under- 
standing which converses with us. But when 
lie says what suddenly occurs to him, and yet 
upon high and obscure subjects which he has 
not considered beforehand, and which can only 
by degrees be cleared up with the aid of the 
understanding, — for they have been communi- 
cated by a spirit not his own, and of a higher 
nature, — it is not then the naderstanding which 
speaks, but the words come to the tongue with- 
out any consciousness of how they came. The 
tongue seems to speak indepeudently of the 
individual. Properly, this should be termed 
speaking by the Spirit \ but the more figurative 
expression names the tongue, and because the 
apostle considers the words thus spoken by the 
tongue as the dictates of the Holy Spirit itself, 
80 what was thus spoken might well be attri- 
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buted to the tongue only. The Holy Spirit — 
that is, God himself, puts these truths in the 
mouth of man which his understanding could 
neither comprehend nor discover by itself. We 
say of a man who speaks what he does not in- 
tend, that he speaks from the tongue but not 
from the heart. Here a somewhat similar 
expression is used, though differently applied. 
The tongue speaks, — from interior enthusi- 
astic feeling or divine inspiration, — without 
the knowledge of the understanding, which 
can only reason and judge humanly. Thus 
taken, the precept of the apostle has in it some- 
thing very beautiful. We should seek, or at 
least wish to arrive at the point of pious enthu- 
siasm in which we, as it were, hold converse 
with God, and during which we rather guess 
than see clearly ; but yet more should we en- 
deavour to make what we thus learn clear to 
the understanding : and when we teach others, 
we should do it only in the latter mode. I know 
not if this explanation will satisfy you, but so 
I understand the passage. 

Letter XXXI. p. 113. 

The complete success of our undertakings 
"^nds, for the most part, on that original 
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stren^h which man has not in hh own power. 
I fully share your opinion, too, that it depends 
yet more on an inexplicable higher hlesiiin^ 
which aceompaniea every individual, and de- 
pends, as you aay, upon purity of heart. Your 
espreasion, that " it appears as if the Deity 
poured his blessing only ialc clean vessels," has 
pleased me exceedingly. Man has no magic 
art by which he can obtain this blessing at 
pleasure when he needs it ; hut that it really 
does go along with men in some invisible and 
secret mode, 1 believe with you. But the no- 
tions of good and ill fortune are so ill-defined 
and erroneous, even among those who are wont 
to think rightly on other points, that it has led 
me from my yonth up to endeavour to clear my 
own judgment of this matter ; and as far as I 
have succeeded in so doing, I have felt that, up 
to a certain bound at least, a man may always 
be sure of happiness by making himself inde- 
pendent of outward circumstances — by drawing 
pleasure from all that is pleasurable in men and 
things, but without allowing himself to become 
dependent on them for his satisfaction. Cer- 
tainly we find our account in this, but all merit 
ceases when we do a thing merely for its conse- 
quences' sake. 
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Letter XXXIII. p. 125. 

. . . There is a particular pleasure in with- 
drawing from all occasions which require us to 
mix in large assemblages of people. Even 
whilst quite young, and afterwards in my man- 
hood, I always thought of with much satisfac- 
tion, and anticipated in imagination the time 
when increasing years would give me a suffi- 
cient justification for withdrawing more and 
more from company; and now that I have 
reached that period, I find what I then felt fully 
confirmed. I always figured age to myself as 
a much pleasanter season of life than our 
earlier years ; and having attained it, my expec- 
tations are almost surpassed. This may arise 
from my being, in fact, somewhat older in mind 
than in years, and bodily strength. I am now 
fifty-seven, and he who has lived thus far with- 
out any extraordinary wear and tear, and es- 
pecially has been always regular and temperate, 
and free from disturbing passions, which under- 
mine the health, does not then perceive any 
notable bodily change. But the peace of the 
soul, — ^the freedom from everything which affects 
or excites the mind unpleasantly, — the almost 
total independence upon anything which our in- 
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pupations cannot give us; — 
these things are all hard to attain in earlier 
years, and sometimes, — and that is worst of all, 
— are only attained at a later period, when they 
arise from coldness and apathy. Nevertheless, 
these are the things especially which afford and 
secure to us a happy interior life. Hence it is 
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always pre supposing that the man be free from 
any of those rooted ill habits which are suffi- 
cient to poison happiness at any age. But the 
chief benefit which arises from this greater men- 
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tal lil)€rtv, — from this freedom from desires and 
pAHHioDB, which increasing years bestow, and 
which may be compared to the cloudless blue of 
tlie sky, — is, that our course of thought becomes 
purer, deeper, and more persevering, and claims 
more of our whole soul; that the intellectual 
horizon enlarges itself, and that the pursuit of 
every kind of knowledge, and every kind of 
trutli, gradually gains a more exclusive hold 
upfni the mind, and silences all other desires 
and requirements. A reflective, thinking, in- 
quiring life is really the most exalted ; but in 
some sort it can only be fully enjoyed in extreme 
age, for earlier than that it is always somewhat 
at variance with business, and even with duty, 
and thus experiences many hindrances. But it 
would be wrong if we were to fancy that such 
a pleasure in reflections which do not depend 
on this life or its concerns, requires a learned 
education or great acquirements. When these 
happen to be possessed, no doubt reflection finds 
many objects on which to employ itself, and the 
circle of thought is at least apparently enlarged. 
But exactly those joyful truths which are the 
most needful to man — the holiest and the great- 
est — lie open to the simplest, plainest mind; 
nay, are not unfrequently better, and even more 



entirely grasped by such an one than hy him 
whose greater knowledge more dissipates his 
tlioughts. These truths, too, have this pecuU- 
arity, that although they want no profound re- 
search to attain to them, but rather make their 
own way in the mind, there is always sonietbing 
new to be found in them, because they arc in 
themselves inexhaustible a.nd endless. They 
belong to every time of life, but most especially 
to that which is in the closest juxta-position to 
the period when the solution will be given to 
the enigmata which these truths contain. Thus 
we find that in advanced age a certain exterior 
activity decays, but this is often unduly valued: 
that activity which is much better, fairer, and 
nobler, and which unfolds itself in a fruit-bear- 
ing serenity of mind, belongs most properly to 
real age. I know that you think as I do on 
such subjects, and flatter myself that it is not 
unpleasant to you when I give a free loose to 
my pen. Those things which we can talk nf 
only with a chosen few, are the most natural 
subjects for a correspondence which, being free 
from business, and other exterior fetters, is the 
pleasantest when it consists in an unconstrained 
and confiding interchange of opinion and 
thought. 
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Letter XXXV. p. 129. 

Tegel, Sept. 12, 1824. 
The autumn promises to be very beautiful, 
and I am doubly gratified at being here again 
so as to enjoy the last month of the departing 
pleasant season. I like the end far better than 
the beginning of the year ; we can then look 
back on so much that we have done or under- 
gone; and we feel a sort of security that the 
time is shorter, and cannot contain much more 
of discomfort. All this is, indeed, an illusion, 
since the time from now to the last day, is, in 
fact, but one period : but then there is so much 
in life, nay even in what we consider to be hap- 
piness or unhappiness, which is but an illusion, 
that we need not be above receiving the few 
quieter moments which this one may afford. I 
am indeed, in general, free from apprehen- 
sions for myself : not because I expect fewer 
misfortunes than happen to others, but be- 
cause I fear nothing human : on the contrary, 
I very early cherished the feeling ^that we 
must always be prepared to make our way 
manfully through whatever lot be appointed to 
'18. Nevertheless, it is impossible not to re- 
life as an ocean through which we must 
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ateer our vessel with better or worse fortune, 
Slid tlien it is a natural feellag tu like rather to 
have a abort than a long voyage before ns. This 
view of life, — as a whole, as a work that must 
be gone through with, — has always appeared to 
me a powerful aid towards the meeting death 
with equanimity. If, on the contrary, we look 
at life piecemeal, if we try only to add one plea- 
sant day to another, as if w-e thought this could 
endure to all eternity, there is nothing more 
comfortless than to stand close upon the boun- 
dary where the series will at once be broken off. 
The leaves of the trees are be^nning to take 
the varied colours which so much ornament the 
autumn, and to a certain degree make up for 
the ioss of the first fresh green. The little 
place which I inhabit (Tegel) is admirably made 
to show all the beauties which tat^e handsome 
trees of different kinds exhibit through all the 
changing seasons of the year. All round the 
house they stand broad aad spreading, like a. 
green fan. Over the land alleys extend in va- 
rious directions: in the garden and the vineyard 
there are fruit trees : in the park is a thick dark 
growth of underwood : the lake is surrounded 
with a forest, and the islands in it are bordered 
with trees and bushes. I have a particular love 
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for trees, and I do not like to cut them down, 
nor even to transplant them. There is some- 
thing melancholy in removing a poor tree from 
the society in which it has lived so long, to 
hring it into fresh soil, from which, however 
much it may disagree with its constitution, it 
has no chance of escaping any more, hut must 
pine away through a slow exhaustion, awaiting 
its final death. There is generally an extraor- 
dinary character of anxious wish in trees, when 
they stand so fixed and cramped in the earth, and 
try to extend their summits and their branches 
as far as possible beyond the bounds of their 
roots. I know nothing in nature so formed to 
be the symbol of desire. Man, too, in fact, with 
all his apparent freedom of motion, is very much 
in the same state. He is still confined within 
a certain space, however widely he may roam : 
sometimes he can never stir from his small 
circle, (and this is often the case with women) 
the same little spot sees his cradle and his grave; 
or if he removes from it, he is drawn back to 
it from time to time by his inclination or his 
duty The approach of autumn and win- 
ter is particularly uncomfortable for my occupa- 
tions. My eyes are indeed much amended by 
^e means taken to relieve them, but even now 
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they require to be spared, and by candle ligbt 
I do not veoture to use them : when to thia is 
added the shortening of thfl days, the demands 
of domestic life, visits, interruptions of various 
kinds, and finally, real btiainesa, very little time 
is \eh for use ; and the longer I continue to de- 
vote my hours esclusively to study and reflec- 
tion, the more my iDclinatioa for such employ- 
ments is strengthened, the more I lose all taite 
tor any other. ... I can truly say that I live 
in my own thoughts sometimes for days toge- 
ther, without affording more than a passing no- 
tice to any exterior object. I have never felt 
much attracted by the study of physics : I have 
not the quick observation requisite for this sort 
of knowledge : but from my youth up I have 
been attached to that of antiquity, and it is this 
which forms my real study. When the human 
race was nearer its origin, men seem to have 
had more greatness, more simplicity, more 
depth and nature in their thoughts and feelings, 
as well as in the expression of them. It is true 
we must arrive at the hill and clear sight of 
this by laborious, and often by mechanical ac- 
quirements ; but in this very labour there is a 
charm ; or even if not, it Ja at least soon over 
led to application. Among 
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the strongest, purest, and finest tones in which 
the voice of antiquity has reached us, may be 
reckoned the books of the Old Testament ; and 
we can never be enough thankful that in our 
translation they have lost so little of their re- 
ality and strength of expression.* I have often 
reflected with pleasure on the existence of so 
much that is exalted, rich, and varied, as is 
contained in the Bible, in the books of the Old 
and New Testament ; and if this be, as is very 
frequently the case, the only book in the hands 
of the people, yet have they in this a compen- 
dium of human thought, history, poetry, and phi- 
losophy so complete, that it would be difficult 
to find a feeling or a thought which has not its 
echo in these books. Neither is there much in 
them which is incomprehensible to a conmion 
simple mind, llie learned may penetrate deeper, 
but no one can go away unsatisfied. 

P. 139. In the moral world there is nothing 
impossible if we bring a thorough will to it. 
Man can do everything with himself, but he 
must not attempt to do too much with others. 

* Luther's translation is among the 6ne8t renderings 
ever made of the Hebrew Scriptures. It has the same 
simplicity and strength which characterises the English 
Version. 
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Letter XXXVIII. p. 143. 
You will wonder at receiving a letter from 
me before the usual time, but I am ill, and am 
thus biDilered from working. At Bucb times I 
seek in letter writing, and especially in writing 
to you, a pleasant and congenial occupation. I 
am among the most patient of invalids ; nay 1 
cannot always bring myself to the calling illness 
an evil. ... To me the being poorly brings a. 
pleasurable peace and gentleness of feeling. 
Not that I am particularly different in this re- 
spect when I am well ; but the occupations of 
health, especially in men, have an eagerness and 
action in them which always keeps up some de- 
gree of excitement. Sickness puts a stop to 
this : our activity is at an end ; and we expect 
nothing till we get better. 

P. 144. That time is constantly elapsing, and 
that it should be no less constantly, well and 
intellectually employed, is the great and weighty 
concern of human life. Once thoroughly pene- 
trated with this idea, we become very indifferent 
to happiness or unhappiness, pleasure or pain. 
What indeed is happiueas or unhappiness, plea- 
sure or pain, more than a lapse of time, of which 
nothing remains to us but the mental profit we 
have gathered from it? 
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Letter XL VI. p. 173. 

Berlin, May 21, 1825. 
Whit-Sunday is of all festivals the most joy. 
ful, and the most elevating to the mind, with- 
drawing it from all trifling concerns, and prompt- 
ing more exalted hopes and firmer resolations. 
All festivals — from their origin, and from the 
circumstances in memory of which they are ce- 
lebrated — ^tend to strengthen our persistence in 
strenuous exertions and worthy employments; 
and even putting all religious considerations out 
of the question, they make a useful division in 
the year, whose monotonous uniformity would 
otherwise be wearisome. Life seems longer when 
it is thus thrown into small portions ; and this is 
more than a mere delusion of the imagination ; 
though even if it were nothing else it ought 
not to be despised. The mere reality of life 
would be wretchedly poor without the charms 
of fancy; which, though it may often bring 
causeless fears as well as empty hopes in its 
company, yet oftener gives a bright and pleas- 
ing colouring to its delusions than a dark one. 
This, too, is generally in our own power, and it 
depends on our own mental disposition to see 
♦he bright side. 



The question which you ask is one of great 
moral import ; — Damely, how far we may go in 
devotion to a beloved person, with the security 
of losing nothing thereby of God's favour? 
You have yourself marked the boundary very 
cleiLrly, but I think some considerations may 
be added. In the lirst place, I lay it down aa 
an axiom that nothing can be displeasing to the 
Deity which accords with an exalted and pure 
moral perception. This is certainly your meaning 
also. The Divinity has in these things a moral 
perception, and especially a moral feeUng, which, 
making yet tiner distinctions, may reject what 
our judgment does not a'together disapprove : 
but if we go farther than this, and believe that 
there may be unpermitted things against which 
our moral sense says nothing, it would appear 
to me to be either an extravagance, or a defect 
in the moral feeling. What a really delicate 
moral feeling does not disapprove, I hold to he 
also not displeasing to God ; lor man can only 
judge humanly. Furthermore, 1 cannot figure 
to myself that we need fear the possibility of 
putting any created being on a level with God 
in our love. God claims to he loved by us 
through his creatures, and the proof must he 
given by the manner in which we behave and 
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feel towards them. An idolatrous love is rather 
a phrase, than the expression of an idea. No 
reasonable person can id any way compare the 
Highest with a weak and periahahle human he- 
ing. This could only result from unrestrained 
passion, and then we should find that this pas- 
sion'would not he so pure and spotless, even 
towards the creature beloved, as to stand wholly 
without blame before a pure moral feeling. Thus 
everything comes back to the same point. You 
roust, however, fully understand that when 1 
speak of moral feeling, 1 always understand 
that it shall be purified by true piety. The 
moral sense removed from religion, has a good 
chance of losing its way. Furthei-more, I do 
not mean any obscure feeling : it must be 
grounded on well -con side red views, and a sound 
judgment; and only to a certain degree go be- 
yond these to decide with yet more delicacy, 
as the music of u song adds somewhat to the 
dry idea of the poetry. An inclination, there- 
fore, which is approved by such a feeling, needs 
not be anxious to set hounds to itself as to the 
degree. Whatever point it may reach, it re- 
mains a pure and pious inclination, that will 
never put the creature in the place of the Cre- 
ator ; and will never he tempted away from this 



laat. That Gad may any day call away the ob- 
ject of such an affection, is indeed certain ; hut 
where the affection is such as 1 have described, 
such a circumstance may plunge the peraoa 
who suffers it in deep affliction, but will uot rob 
him of bin firmness : for no affection could be 
approved by a religious moral feeling, that would 
not be capable, in such a case, of submitting 
with humble faith to the arrangements of Pro- 
vidence. All the rest seems to me to he un- 
derstood of itself. 

Letter XLIX.p. 190. 
What you say respecting the influence which 
the quicker or slower circulation of the blood 
has upon the roind, is perfectly true, and must 
never be left out of our calciiIatioQ in judging of 
others. There is, however, one excellent attri- 
bute which the Deity has bestowed upon man, 
and which distinguishes him from all other crea- 
tures, — i. e. that be the influence as strong as it 
may, be is, and feels that h« is able by rational 
thought, and a strong will, to set bounds to, and 
to rule it. There is a voice iu the human soul 
which tells him that he is free and independent, 
and which charges to his account all his good 
and evil thoughts and actions ; and this judgment 
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of ourselves which must always be stronger and 
severer than that of others, leaves out of the 
question all these bodily influences. There are 
two different jurisdictions in the world ; that of 
Dependence, and that of Freedom, and the dis- 
pute between the two cannot be settled by mere 
reason. In the visible world all things are so 
enchained one with another, that could we know 
all the circumstances down to the smallest and 
most distant, we might prove that the individual 
is compelled at every moment to act as he does: 
yet notwithstanding this, he has always the feel- 
ing that did he choose to arrest the wheels in 
their course, and free himself from the links 
which connect him with them, it is in bis power. 
In this consciousness of freedom lies his worth 
as a man, — this it is which makes him enter this 
world like the denizen of another, for what is 
only earthly can never be free, and what is spiri- 
tual can never be in bondage. All this apparent 
contradiction is only to be reconciled thus : that 
the free or spiritual power exercises a right of 
lordship over the dependent or earthly, which in 
ringle circumstances we do not perceive, but 
which has so guided the series of events from 
le beginning, that they must correspond with 
ietermination of the will. 
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As far as 1 can understand your state of health, 
my dear friend, it greatly depends on thu of 
your mind. Endeavour then, above all ihingc, 
to calm and to cheer it. This, indeed, is easier 
to say than to do; but inucli may nevertheles* 
he accomplished if we will only clearly define to 
ourselves all that appears to give room for ap- 
prehension, and on the other side place all that 
may make us contented with our lot. or erai 
afford cause for thankfulness If the spirit can 
so far prevail as to remove the sickness wholly 
from itself, and hauish it into the bodv only, an 
immense step is gained ; and ne may then bear 
bodily ailments not only with apparent, hat nith 
real Urmnesa and tranquillity ; and not only bear, 
but draw trom them much that soflens and pari- 
fies the soul. Imyself indeed, though I have been 
of^n ill, and occasionally dangeronelT go, have 
never had to endure a lasting sickness, or even 
what may be deemed a. tveak constitutioo. Bnt 
I have iutimately known many, both men and 
women, with whom this was the ordinary stale, 
and who had no hope of escaping frooi it but bv 
death. To this class belonged Schiller especially. 
He suffered much, he suffered cootinuallv, and 
knew, as indeed happened afterwards, — that 
this continual suffering would lead him step by 
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step to tbe grave. Yet one might truly say of 
him that he held his illnees confined in the body, 
for at whatever time you visited him, or under 
whatever circumstances you might meet him, his 
mind was always calm and cheerful ; ready to 
adapt itself to friendly intercourse, or to inte- 
resting, and even philosophic conversation. He 
was indeed wont to say that a man worked better 
under the influence of illness, if it were not too 
severe ; and J have seen him under circumstance? 
which certainly afforded nothing cheering, com- 
pose both poems and prose pieces which be- 
trayed no traces in their composition of the ill- 
ness of the writer. 

If debility and a hurried circulation be united 
with disquiet or anxiety, and these sufferings en- 
dure for many years, 1 can comprehend that wea- 
riness of life must be the result ; but against this 
we should labour with all our strength. I will 
not go back now over the ground that this is a 
clearly expressed religious duty, but will merely 
suggest that life, even when it lasts the longest, 
is so short, compared with the endless period du- 
ring which we can have no clear conception be- 
forehand of what the kind of existence will be 
that we shall enjoy, that no one need wish to 
draw its boundary nearer, but rather make up 
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— no one can accompany him, although certainly 
there is in the mind of every man an anticipation 
that we shall find again beyond the grave those 
who have gone before ub, and again assemble 
around us those whom we leave behind. No 
man of any feeling can forego this anticipation : 
— I might rather call it confident belief, — with- 
out at the same time giving up the larger por- 
tion of hia happiness, and that precisely which is 
the noblest and the purest. Holy Scripture too 
justifies him in this expectation. But this makes 
no difference in what I first said, that whatever 
relates to our artificial institutions is no farther 
advantageous to man generally than in so far as 
it has an influence on individual character. All 
iniprovements in education, all amendment of 
things and institutions, all perfectionizings of 
States, and of the world itself, is merely imagi- 
nary where it does not show itself in its effects 
on individual man ; and thus in all historical 
events, even the greatest, I consider only the in- 
dividuals of the human race, and their power to 
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nary and unwonted powers ; and it is thus that 
private is connected with puhlic life. What we 
observe in the one will equally be found in the 
other, with this difference morely, that other mo- 
tives impel to other actions. The stage only is 
altered — the drama and the objects which please 
lis are the same. When events are viewed thus 
they gain, in my eyes at least, a higher, and at 
the same time a stronger interest. 

^^ Letter LXI. p. 243. 

Tou speak with disgust of many vices will) 
reference to their consequences, and ask my opi- 
nioQ thereupon. I acknowledge that I neither 
like nor approve those views which place all mo- 
raiity in particular virtues, which are set in op- 
position to certain vices. I canuot say which 1 
most abhor among those which may be ranked 
under tlie class of pride, ava.rice, waste, or licen- 
tiousaese : that depends on circumstances, for 
each may be worst according' to the way in which 
it shows itself. I do not form tny judgment of 
men therefore upon their overt acts, but upon 
the disposition which is the foundation of all 
thoughts, designs, and actions; and upon the en- 
tire frame of the mind and temper. Whether 
tuned in accordance with, or in oppo- 
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sition to duty, is the only thing that I think about. 
If two or three men have, in an equal degree, a 
mean, selfish, common-place character, it matters 
not to roe in what vice these ill qualities show 
themselves. One or another may be more hurt- 
ful or inconvenient, but all are equally bad and 
despicable. And thus it is with virtues. We 
may find a person who does not fall into any 
open immoralities, and practises much that is 
good ; and another, for example, who, through a 
high spirit or a hot temper, may fall into some 
faults; yet if this last, — which is ver}' possible, 
— should have a nobler and loftier character, I 
should prefer him. But this character depends 
on two things, first, upon the ideal principles 
upon and through which a man becomes good ; 
and secondly upon the strength of will by which 
he will make these ideas available against the 
license and passions of nature. The men whom 
I term despicable are those who have no power 
over themselves ; who cannot do what they will ; 
and who even if they appear virtuous, are so 
from base motives ; from a concern for fortune 
and comfort, — from a fear of remorse, or even of 
future punishments. It is indeed good and use- 
ful to avoid sin, even from these motives alone, 
■vho looks at the disposition and state of 



the soul, cannot have pleasure in such. The 
nohiiity of our nature coneislB in doing good 
for tlie gooil'a sake; either from an interiorly 
recognized law of pure duty, or from a feeling of 
the exalted natiiro and attractive beauty of vir- 
tue. It is only these motives which show the 
character to he itself ^eat and noble ; and only 
these re-aet upon, and improve it. If then re- 
ligion unites itself to these, as in worthy minds 
is always the case; this also can operate in two 
ways. Itciigion can neither be felt in its true 
greatness, nor attained by a mean disposition. 
He who serves God only out of a regard to hia 
own interests; who thinks on!y of obtaining in 
return for his service His almighty protection, 
assistance, and blessing; who would exact from 
Him Ihat he shall concern H Imself in all the little 
worldly inconveniences of his lot, makes himself 
the centre of all. But he who in the depth of 
his heart regards the greatness and fatherly 
goodness of GodwitliBuch admiring worship, and 
with such humble and deep thankfulness, that he 
has thrust aside all of self that does not accord 
with the purest and noblest feelings, as well as 
with the thought that what duty and virtue re- 
quire of hira, is also the will of the Highest, and 
the demand of that moral order of the world 
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ivbich He has established ; — he, I repeat, is alone 
the truly religious and virtuous man. 

Letter LXII. p. 247. 

It is a thing of every day occurrence for mar* 
riage to be undertaken when there is no real 
preference, sometimes positive indifference : and 
this from various motives and feelings in them- 
selves far from blameable, but which ought not 
to be altogether our guides in taking that step. 
For myself, indeed, and according to my way of 
thinking, this is scarcely conceivable : it would 
have been quite impossible for me to think, even, 
of forming such a connection, unless I felt the 
fullest conviction that she to whom I united my- 
self was the only being with whom I could enter 
into such an union. The thought of marriage, 
even from a really good and friendly intention, 
accompanied by mutual esteem and liking, with- 
out that deep, soul-pervading feeling which we 
commonly call love, was always repugnant to me. 
and it would have gone against my whole nature 
to have married in such a fashion. It is cer- 
tainly true that marriages entered on with the 
views I have just spoken of as being my own, are 
the only ones in which the feelings remain equally 
strong till death, subject only to the modifies- 



tions which time and circumstances bring with 
them : hut it is a very good thing that this mode 
of looking at the subject should not he the usual 
one, since if it were, there would be very few 
marriages. 

Letter LXIU. p. 252. 
You ask me what I meant, when I said that 
the voice which you heard on that November 
evening was in youvifelf, though you so clearly 
perceived it to be behind you F It is not possible 
to explain such a thing completely ; and 1 do not 
gii'e you ray ofiinion as decidedly the true one ; 
but in regard to what are usually called spirits, 
and apparitions, I have a belief of my own, which 
if 1 may so speak, is made up of a portion both 
of belief and unbelief. I believe that men may 
be conscious of such manifestations both as to 
hearing and sight; and I believe that these are 
not altogether the produce of a heated imagina- 
tion, delusions, or what are commonly called, 
' waking dreams.' 1 do not think it impossible 
that I might experience such myself, for I hold 
these appearances to be in a certain sense real, 
and brought about by a supra-mundane power; 
it is however necessary to examine very closely 
whether in our purttcular case it is any thing 
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more than one of the things dependent on somd 
association of ideas, or some slight variation of 
these associations, or even a mere sport of fancy. 
For I do not believe that these sounds or sights 
are so exterior to the person who is conscious of 
them, as that of the real voice or entrance of a 
living man : and for this reason I am also some- 
what incredulous as to those stories when a sound 
is said to have been heard by more than one per- 
son. If indeed there are only two concerned, it 
is possible that the same state of mind may pre- 
vail enough in both, to produce a like inward im- 
pression : for I hold all appearances to be inte- 
rior, which cannot produce actual proof of the 
contrary; — but inward only in this way, that 
they are actually produced on the interior organs 
of the senses by a superior power, and hence the 
man who experiences them, finding that they 
are not the work of his own mind, but of some- 
thing foreign to himself, necessarily supposes 
them to be exterior. However much the subject 
may be argued, it is impossible to deny that a 
thing really interior, may often be regarded as 
exterior by the person who feels it,* and to su- 
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peraalural power it is as easy to produce an ex- 
terior and corporeal effect, as one merely ideal. 

The thought of a hostile, persecuting power 
has always been foreign to my mind. I could 
never accept those interpretations which assume 
the existence of such a being — who finds plea- 
sure in evil, and is the enemy of all good. I 
consider the passages in the New Testament 
which appear to favour such, a notion, as figura- 
tive expi'esaions, suited to the then Jewish views, 
and meant to convey the idea of the evil which 
man has always to flght against in himself, even 
though good on the whole, and free, as he thinks, 
from the iucltnation to sin. There are doubtless 
persons who experience more adverse than good 
fortune, and even the happiest have to endure 
longer or shorter perioiis, during which circum- 
stances do not favour them, and they have to 
swim against the stream; but this, — where it is 
not at all uur own fault,- — nor the consequence 
of any ill-calculated proceeding on our part, — is 
often the result of the natural connection of 
events necessary to the welL being of the whole, 
and which in this instance may be (apparently) 
at variance with the interests of the individual. 
But very often, and this appears to me by far 
the most probable, it may be an arrangement of 
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a wise, and, even in its severe discipline, a bene* 
ficent Providence : for a superhuman and supra- 
mundane Wisdom does not necessarily take 
crime as the foundation or cause of its salutary 
corrections. It may be among the ways and 
paths of a discernment, far above that of any hu« 
man understanding, to discipline even the guilt- 
less, in order to keep him in, or lead him back to 
the right way : for even the best among us, if he 
will examine himself strictly, will find himself 
not free from spots ; and these may lie deep in 
feelings of which he is not yet conscious, and 
which would have led him into sin, had it not 
been for this wholesome correction. Man is 
himself too short-sighted, and his view too much 
obscured to see this ; but the Power which rules 
on high beholds all, and knows how to lead it to 
the best possible event. All this I am accustomed 
to say to myself often, even when there is no 
immediate occasion for it ; but most especially 
when things turn out contrary to my wishes, and 
a period of vexation, or of real unhappiness arises. 
I then become somewhat more cautious and pro- 
vident in action than before, and without allowing 
myself to be in the least dejected or saddened, I 
try to steer my course as prudently as I can. 
When I say ' without allowing myself to be sad« 



imetliiag- natural ; 
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aed,' I do not mean that certain misfortunes will 
not grieve me, for that is im avoidable ; hut only 
that I consider their occurrence, as well aa the 
change from good fortune 
any thing- hostile, but as 
closely bound up with the ci 
of human nature, and frequently advantageous. 
According, therefore, to this, my well-gronnded 
faith, I cannot believe in any hostile or even 
teasing superhuman power; and I confess that I 
cannot bear others to entertain such a notion, or 
allow it to paes uncontradicted. It is a dark, 
narrow idea, inconsistent with the goodness of 
God, the great course of nature which he has 
established, and the worth of the human race. 
On the contrary, the belief in a subordinate guar- 
dian power acting under the permission and or- 
ders of the Highest, has in it something beauti- 
ful, comforting, and suitable to the purest and 
brightest religious ideas. I would not therefore 
rob any one of it whose disposition leads hira 
to cherish sucti a notion. It is, however, one 
not natural to me, and belongs at all events, to 
those religious conceptions which are not re- 
quired of us universally, but arise on the con- 
trary in those only whose individual character 



they 



;ord with. 
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Letter LXIV. p. 236. 

Your letter gave me great pleasure, because 
you go fully into the contents of my last, and 
bring forward your reasons for opposing it. It 
is very easily to be understood, and very natu- 
ral, that our views should at tinoes differ; and 
this arises in the first place from the difference 
of sex, and next from the manner of life, and the 
habits which this induces. A man, and yet 
more, one much engaged in affairs, where he 
must look to his own mind alone for counsel and 
defence against difficulties and dangers, will de- 
pend more on his own strength, and make larger 
demands upon it. He must confide in himself, 
must bear more ; and, in order to be master of 
himself, must face with more indifference the 
vexation and unhappiness from which none are 
free, but which occur oftener, and are more felt 
in affairs where we are acting for others, than in 
the smaller concerns of common life. You must 
not however suppose that this weakens our sym- 
pathy in others' misfortunes, or prevents us from 
comprehending that every one feels the various 
events of life according to his peculiar character. 
But how much soever we may differ on many 
'hich I mentioned in mv former letter. 
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with as full self-possession as possible; and 
therefore, as far as regards myself, I should not 
think a lingering death an evil, although a 
quicker is preferable in some respects, as well 
for the d}dng person, as for those who remain 

behind The passages of scripture which 

you refer to, when I turned to them were well 
known to me. They are especially comforting, 
for they impart hope, call forth confidence, and 
allow us to reckon upon the compassionate love 
of our Creator; I think however that these 
passages accord pcrfectl|^ with the views which 
I expressed in my letter ; for they may refer to 
either the future or the present life, but at all 
events they point to a distant future ; but in the 
mean time the feeling of grief and unhappiness 
continues ; and during this interval, without any 
reference to change of fortune, the views which 
I have touched upon, and which you call philo- 
sophical, may be of great use. It is however 
not quite correct to call these views merely and 
exclusively philosophic. It belongs to a religious 
frame of mind to look at the lot of man as part 
of a great connected plan, arranged by the 
highest wisdom, into which this wisdom has ad- 
mitted human suffering as a part, although not 
produced by the fault of the individual; and 



since every such plan, whether we view things 
philosophically or religiously, must awaken and 
conimaad the deepest reverence, it is at any rate 
an elevating and consoling thought umid our 
misfortunes and griefs, that even by means of 
these sorrows we belong to this eternal plan. If 
however I were to apeak my own opinion fully, 
J must say that the texts you adduce are not 
exactly thoae in which I should seek for my con- 
solation. They belong to the class of promises 
and hopes ; and this mode of living in the future 
merely, 1 have never thought right, nor pursued. 
I have always sought rather so to weave myself 
into the present, as to be able to win, as far as 
possible, an interior victory over outward discom- 
fort; and exactly in this point of view the reading 
of the bible is an infinite, and certainly far the 
surest source of consolation. I know nothing 
to be compared to it. The consolation of the 
bible flows equally, thongh in different ways, 
from both the Old and New Testament, In both, 
the general guidance of God, and the utiiversal 
government of his Providence is the prevailing 
idea; and from hence, in religiously disposed 
minds, springs the deeply fixed, and ineflaceabie 
conviction, that even the order of things under 
which we ourselves suffer, is the most wisely ap- 
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pointed, and the most beneficial not only for the 
whole, but, in consequence of that, for the suf- 
ferer himself. In the New Testament there is 
such a full predominance of the spiritual and the 
moral ; every thing is so completely rested upon 
and carried back to purity of mind, that what- 
ever else external or internal may happen to man, 
if he but strive earnestly and eagerly after this, 
all the rest falls back into shadow. Hence mis- 
fortune and every other sorrow loses a part of 
its oppressive influence, and at all events none 
of its bitterness remains. The infinite mildness 
of the whole New Testament doctrine, which 
figures God almost entirely on the merciful side, 
and in which the self sacrificing love of Christ 
for the human race, is everywhere brought for- 
ward ; joined with the example which he himself 
has set us, alleviates like a healing balsam, every 
pain both of mind and body. In the Old Testa- 
ment we do not find this, but there again appear, 
and always with more of comfort than terror, the 
omnipotence and omniscience of the Creator and 
Upholder of all things, raising us above our own 
individual sorrows by the grandeur of the repre- 
sentation. 



K Letter LXV. p. 261. 

DU remark in your letter that beroi-e the ap- 
pearance of Christ there had indeed hcon some 
intercourue between the Deity and certain privi- 
leged individuals, but that through Christianity, 
every one who ia received into its hosom has at- 
tained a nearer relationship to the Highest of 
all heings. I consider this a particularly juat 
observation, I am not indeed able to say what 
is to be understood by that nearer and raorc 
personal intercourse with God, which the Old 
Testament represents the patriarchs to have en- 
joyed. These narrations in the earlier books of 
Scripture, in whatever manner they may have 
originated, possess in everj point of view so 
reverend a sanctity that we cannot allow room for 
any doubt of their truth ; but it may remain, 
nevertheless, uncertain how much is to be al- 
lowed for the peculiar made of representing 
and relating; how much for figurative, or for 
characteristic expressions. For in these old tra- 
ditions which apparently must have been deli- 
vered down orally for many ages before they were 
written at all, it is often difficult to distinguish 
tbe true sense from the clothing in which it has 
been invested. It is however a certain and 
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consoling, as well as in the highest degree heal- 
ing truth, that by means of Christianity all the 
blessings of religion have gained a universally 
beneficial influence, that all inward and outward 
privileges are done away with ; and that every 
one may stand as near to God as the strength, 
the humility, and the sincerity of his spirit will 
enable him to approach. It is the peculiar cha- 
racter of Christianity that in every thing whether 
religious or moral, it takes away the dividing 
wall which formerly separated nations from each 
other, as if they were races of a different species; 
— removes the darkness which could imagine 
one nation privileged beyond others by the 
Deity, and embraces all mankind in one bond of 
love and duty to each other. Here figurative 
representations and wonderful events are no 
longer insisted on : here we have a spiritual 
communion which is the only one that man 
really needs, and at the same time that which 
by his faith and conduct he may always partici- 
pate in. I confess too that I cannot join in the 
notion that there is, or can be now, any closer 
communion between God and individuals than 
that universal one which is conformable to the 
simple doctrine of Christianity, and which every 
one may enter into by means of holiness and 
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piety. It would be a dangerous sort of pride to 
fancy ouraelvea participators of any other and 
especial favour ; neither does the human race 
need it. Holiness and purity of mind, and a. due 
weighing of duty in our actionB, or even the 
endeavour after the attainment of these on our 
owu part, — for none reach them in their perfec- 
tion, — are all that is needful to man, either 
singly or in societies ; and all that is needful as 
we must suppose, to be w-ell pleasing to the 
Highest of all beings. 

Letter LXVII. p. 269. 
I do not love the winter, and from my child- 
hood up Lave had no sense for the pretended 
beauty of a. winter's day. The cold indeed I do 
not suffer from, because I never go out without 
being well guarded against it, and at home I can 
shut out the melancholy and uniform aspect of 
the snow by drawing the curtains. But then I 
feel more comfortable in a town where I see no- 
thing of it from my apartment; though there the 
night only is beautiful, when the tumult in the 
common haunts of men ceases, and the starry 
heavens present us with the pure aspect of na- 
ture. By day it is only in the country that the 
view from a window affords pleasure. I had very 
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early this habit of confining my enjoyment of a 
town life to the night. Even as a young man I 
often sat within the whole day, unless I was in 
company, — and went out in the night only, when 
I paced the lonely streets for hours together, 
even in the hardest winter. I rejoice therefore 
that you have the same taste that I have for a 
starlight night. He who has not this taste loses 
a very great pleasure, and one of the purest and 
most exalted that there is. . . I allow neverthe- 
less the justice of your remark that a winter's 
day has its pleasure too. The snow indeed is 
monotonous, but it is pure, and offers an emblem 
of a spotless life when it is fresh and untrodden. 
In Switzerland the white covering on the high 
mountains which the foot of man does not easily 
reach, is very beautiful. Your similitude of a 
winding sheet was new, and pleased me : but 
even if the snow be a winding sheet there is no- 
thing displeasing in this thought. Nature lies 
during the winter in a deathlike insensibility, 
and if she, in her ever recurring course^ brings 
a remembrance of death, it appears to the imagi- 
nation and the mind only as a necessary change, 
— an unveiling of another and till then, scarcely 
anticipated state. 

I must have expressed myself ill lately, to 
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make you suppose that I had in some measure 
combat«d the opinion that an all goTerning 
PrOTJdence regulates the affairs of men in every 
circumstance. According to my firm belief, 
man may depend on this divine goTemment 
with the greatest certainty : it forms an essential 
attribute of the Creator and Maintainer of the 
World; it is confirmed by many passages both 
of the Old and New Testament ; and ia not only 
a sure and nell grounded, but aho a deep and 
consolatory truth which admits of no doubt ; and 
certainly right when you say that the 
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and Benevolence, regulates the whole order of 
things to which we belong ; that our smallest as 
well as our greatest affairs are involved in this 
order, and that therefore all that happens must 
be good, and even if painful, beneficial to ui ; 
and finally, that his pleasure in us, — and where 
no equally wise ground for an exception arises. 
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his blessing on our undertakings or the contrary 
will depend on the integrity of our lives, and yet 
more upon the purity of our minds. Therein 
our opinions cannot differ. What I said related 
to your former letter, where you appear to as- 
sume that the Deity makes as it were a distinc- 
tion between different men, and gives to some a 
severer schooling than to others. ... It was only 
the notion that God would concern himself more 
for one person than another, that I opposed. Of 
course God may bestow his favour more on those 
who, by their greater devotion to him, show a 
deeper love, and more sincerity and purity of 
mind ; but that he should make an unequal 
distribution of his guiding, caring, recompens- 
ing, and chastising superintendence, cannot be 
brought into accordance with the idea of his 
omnipotence or of his justice. In the Old Tes- 
tament perhaps the expressions relating to God's 
elect may appear to have this sense ; but those 
texts relate also in great part to the Jewish idea 
of God*s chosen people ; and then this election 
need not have an exclusive sense, but merely 
signifies that the elected are those who, by purity 
of heart, and sincerity of devotion, had made 
themselves the most worthy of his love, and had 
thus won his favour. In the New Testament 



there is sothing which can give the least notion 
of any inequahty of henevolent care in the dis- 
pensations of his Providence. If one or two 
passages have an appearance of this, it will he 
seen that they admit of a different interpretation : 
but the comforting thought pervades the whole, 
that God, even in sending adverse or painful 
circumstances, extends a loving care over ua, 
and purifies while seeming to chasten. 

Letter LXS. p. 282. 
I agree in your opinion that the appointment 
of certain days of rest, even when they are not 
connected with any special religious festival, is 
a happy idea, and one that is in the highest de- 
gree gratifying and refreshing to the mind of 
every one who has a henevolent concern for al! 
classes of his fellow creatures. There is nothing 
more heartless and sel5sh than the displeasure, 
or at least the sort of contemptuous distaste 
with which the noble and the rich sometimes 
look down on the rest of Sundays and festivals. 
Even the choice of the seventh day is certainly 
the wisest that could have been made. How- 
ever arbitrary it may appear, and may be !o a 
certain extent, to shorten or lengthen work on 
account of one day, I am nevertheless persuaded 
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that six days are the exact measure of man*s 
physical power of endurance, whether in labour 
or uniform employment. There is something 
humane too in allowing the animals employed in 
man's service to share in his rest. To lengthen 
the time between this constantly recurring day 
of rest, would be no less foolish than inhuman : 
though I once saw the experiment made. When 
I spent some years in Paris during the time of 
the revolution, I witnessed there the abolition of 
this divine ordinance, in order to establish in its 
room the dull dry decimal system. The tenth 
day was to be what our Sunday is, and the work 
went on for nine days consecutively : but when 
this became evidently too much for the strength, 
many observed Sunday also ; at least as far as 
the police would allow : hence resulted next, too 
much idleness, and thus we always blunder be- 
tween two extremes when we depart from the 
regular middle way ordained for us. But if this 
be the case when merely rational and worldly 
considerations are taken into account, how much 
18 its importance altered when seen in a religious 
point of view, which makes the idea as well as 
the. enjoyment of the day a source of spiritual 
«id real consolation. Besides this, the 
lir CMtiTals are connected with such re- 
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markable circuni stances, tba-t they from thence 
[^in an espeeial sanctity. It is doubtless the 
moat proper celebration of these days, to read the 
history of the events wliich they commemorate 
in the bible itself, and all four Evangelists, as 
you tell me has been your practice for many 
years. In the Evangelists the general accord- 
ance of the narratives is as worthy of notice as the 
small differences which occur. This accordance 
is a pledge of their sincerity and truth, and all 
bear the stamp of the Spirit in which all these 
immediate witnesses wrote, who saw and accom- 
panied Christ himself. But this spirit, although 
it indeed was a. spirit of unity which animated 
all, did not at all hinder the peculiar character 
of every narrator from developing itself in all its 
genuineness and beauty. Indeed, whoever is 
accustomed to read the Evangelists fre<juently, 
cannot easily mistake from ahich of them a pas- 
sage is taken, if it but contain any thing which 
allows character to show itself. I think I can 
perceive from your last letter, as I have thought 
I discovered also from former ones, that you give 
the preference to the gospel of St. John : .... 
I partake fully in your feeling: there is in John 
something peculiarly full of soul, if I may he al- 
lowed the expression. . . . By the peace which I 
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mentioned I mean that which is described in both 
the very well chosen texts which you quote: 
but I must understand them in my own sense. 
I must take both these texts together ; for one 
alone does not express the idea I have connected 
with them, at least not entirely. In the first 
place if, as it is said in Isaiah '* peace is the work 
of righteousness/* it is unattainable without a se- 
vere fulfilment of duty: unattainable to every 
one, since strictness in the fulfilment of duty is 
its first and last condition. But this I should 
call, only an earthly, human kind of peace. It 
may be the groundwork, but it is not all. It is 
preached all through the prophets, and in the 
preceding parts of the Old Testament : but it is 
the New Testament which gives its completion, 
llicre alone we find the peace which the world 
cannot give : — an expression not to be surpassed. 
What belongs to this peace is quite distinct from 
any external good fortune or enjoyment : it is 
derived from an unseen power : but there must 
be that in the disposition which will separate our 
interior existence entirely from the world; which 
will prevent us from making any claim to out- 
ward good fortune ; which seeks only that peace 
of the soul which results from a life spent in 
humble and sincere obedience; as a ship finds 
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rest on the still surface of a waveless and safe 
harbour. The mere practice of duly will not 
reach so far aa this. The subordination of the 
individual to the law, and y«t more, the recog- 
nition of the most exalted guiding' and all-per- 
vading love must be so powerful, that the whole 
being must be as it were merged in it. Only in 
such a frame of mind can we appropriate to our- 
selves the peace of mind promised by Jesus 
Christ : for it would be a very erroneous inter- 
pretation of this beautiful t«xt, were we to be- 
lieve that this heavenly peace would descend 
upon us of itself, without any effort on our pari. 
It is a free heavenly gift flowing from divine 
grace only : but man cannot lay hold on it save 
by the state of mind which I have described : he 
cannot be a partaker of the heavenly wliilst he 
is seeking earthly good. But let him possess 
such a mental disposition, a.nd he is certain of 
this heavenly peace ; for it is moat true that " to 
him that hath will be given," — The earthly must, 
so far as its frail nature permits, put on the hea- 
venly, if he would really be a partaker of it; 
and thus it is that our inward peace depends 
upon onraelves. 
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Letter LXXIII. p. 303. 

I determine on travelling very unwillingly, 
and never undertake it without a very good cause. 
It is not that I at all fear the inconveniences 
attending it, and as for the preparations, as I 
dislike the thing altogether so much that I cut 
them very short, so it is not on this account 
that I am annoyed hy it : but it is the disturb- 
ance to my occupations which I feel. It is im- 
possible to avoid a certain amount of doing no- 
thing in travelling, or if not that exactly, — a 
sort of busy idleness. I avoid this, it is true, as 
much as I can, and even when I cannot go on 
with the same employment, I endeavour to take 
care at least that it shall only be a change, not 
a cessation of work. Occupation, in my mind, 
is as much a need as eating and drinking: even 
those who do nothing which a sensible man 
would call work, fancy at least that they are 
doing something : an idler, if even in his heart 
he means to remain such, does not tell the world 
so. There is however one employment, though 
of a different kind, which may be enjoyed while 
travelling: namely silent thought, which goes 
on without moving a finger, without reading 
apH without writing. It is not indeed impossi- 
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ble to enjoy it at home, but very often business 
does not allow of it, and we can hardly attain it 
excepting in a lonely walk. I set a particular 
value upon it, and for tliis reason pass sleepless 
nights very willingly, — though this seldom hap- 
pens to me except in illness, for I am a good 
and sound sleeper. Upon a journey it becomes 
almost necessary, and thus I can have my en- 
joyment with a clear conscience It is 

certainly true that men in g-eneral do not allow 
themselves time enough for thought : they do 
anything rather than think, even when they are 
quite free from business; or when they have 
DO higher demand on their time and attention, 
they give themselves up to mere empty no- 
things. The occupations of men are, unfor- 
tunately, for the most part such that they shut 
out all deep thought whilst they are going on, 
and yet make no ennobhng claim on the mind : 
yet many have the folly to attach a value to 
these occupations, and even to pride themselves 
upon their diligence in thetn. This is clearly 
one of the reasons why the society of women 
has more of interest than that of men ; for with 
them work and thought can go on together, 
and the true value both of intellect and feeling 
is better judged of. 
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Letter LXXV. p. 313. 

... I was very much interested in what you 
told me in your last letter about a French fa- 
mily, with whom you were formerly acquainted, 
and which has now returned to Germany. Your 
account of the young, newly married wife in 
particular, drew my attention, and she has evi- 
dently equally interested you. From all you 
tell me of her, — even though affection should 
have guided your pen, she must be a very de- 
lightful person. I wish you would tell me 
more, both of her and her family. As you 
know, I delight in tracing individual character, 
under every variety of aspect It enriches our 
minds continually, when we can thus add a 
fresh figure to our gallery, whether we have 
seen it ourselves, or imagine it from descrip- 
tion. I suppose, if I rightly understand you, 
that this is an emigrant family, which like 
others in the same situation, fled from the dan- 
gers which threatened them in their own coun- 
try during the time of the revolution, and 
sought an asylum in Germany while awaiting a 
favourable change ; then, when it occurred, re* 
turned to France, and now have come into your 
neighbourhood in the course of a pleasure trip. 



When children have been among such emi- 
grants, and have spent with us some of those 
years in which intellectual developeiaent is justly 
considered to be the greatest, I imagine the in- 
fluence of a German education, German cus- 
toms, and German society, would not pass away 
unperceived. The young do not reject the ha- 
bits of a foreign country with disgust; this is a 
piece of ill manners acquired later in life. In 
youth the strong contrast rather inclines to, 
than stands in the way of their adoption. Il is 
however certainly true that from one circum- 
stance the greater part of the French emigrants 
profited no more hy their residence in Germany 
than if they had never set foot among us. In 
some families this extended to the children also, 
though again, in other cases, they have made 
good use of their German education, I know 
instances, indeed, of persons who have emi- 
grated as children, who have become so natu- 
ralized and identified with every thing German, 
that they have remained with us altogether ; 
and have even lost the power of expressing 
themselves with fluency in their native tongue. 
But such cases are rare ; for the circumstance 
on which this variety of influence depends is the 
proficiency which those persona have made m 
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the German language, and the degree in which 
they have used it as an instrument in the higher 
parts of education and thought. What yon 
said on this subject in your letter before the 
last, is exceedingly true and good. It b the 
native tongue which emphatically constitutes 
home. It is for this that we sigh, and the es- 
trangement from home goes on most quickly 
and easily, though the most gently, through this. 
It is only some differences of climate that ope- 
rate on the bodily frame, at least so it is with 
regard to the home sickness which affects the 
Swiss and other inhabitants of mountainous re- 
gions to a certain degree. One who is accus- 
tomed to the pure fresh air of the mountains 
cannot well endure that of the valley. Even 
its very breadth produces a feeling of confine- 
ment on account of the heavy damp atmosphere 
in which he has to move. Yet even in this 
case we perceive the power which the sounds 
received by the ear, if not positively the lan- 
guage of his country, have over the wanderer : 
for what is thus received makes a deeper im- 
pression on the mind than any thing received 
through the organs of sight. It is a known thing 
that nothing so much awakens the Switzer's long- 
ing for home as the peculiar series of modula- 
t;/^«o «vithout any words, which compose the so- 



called Ranz des Vaches, which is only to be heard 
in that country, but which has neither music 
nor melody in it. 

To return to the French emigrants : — the in- 
fluence of German manners and speech, where 
it has found place at all, has been greater 
amoug the men than the -women. The boys 
and young men came not only more into com- 
munication with the educated classes, but they 
were frequently sent to German schools, gym- 
nasia, and universities, wh«re they carried on 
their studies in common with the natives : the 
girls, remaining more constantly with their 
still French parents, gained our language in a 
dead, artificial manner from a muster, or picked 
it up merely from intercourse with the servants. 
By neither of these modes- could it become a 
living language to them, or enable them to gain 
any thing beneficial from our modes of thinking 
and feeling; fur I do hold it beneficial when we 
can bSend in ourselves the individuality of more 
than one of the civilized nations of Europe. It 
destroys prejudices, hut when rightly managed 
does not at all weaken our own peculiar charac- 
ter : it merely polishes off its rough corners, pre- 
serving at the same time, and the moro firmly, 
all its genuine and truly noble parts. 
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What say you t 



I particularly like i 
that the seasons an 



Tegel. October B, IBST. 
this splendid weather? It 
it shp hy unnoticed. What 
ir northern climates is, 
tiact from each other, 
and do not pass from one to the other with 
scarcely a difference. In the countries of the 
south it is not so : spring is not much distin- 
guished from winter: it only forma the milder 
portion of it. But it is precisely the transit 
from the stiffness and dulness of the winter to 
the serene warmth of spring, that makes so 
deep and animating an impression on the heart. 
When we add to this the autumn through which 
nature must pass to the fetters of winter, the 
change and consequences of these seasons con- 
nect themselves with those great ideas which 
are always of most interest to man, i. e. the 
stiffening in death and the awaking to new life. 
What we sec and feel around us, as well as the 
course of our interior thoughts, places this 
change and this passage to a new state in very 
different points of view : hut there is nothing 
which rouses these thoughts more effectually 
than the natural change of seasons, the burying 
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vf tie sc«d in the bosom of il 
its re-appearance from thence 



.s mother earth, 
, and the many 
other (q)pearaiicGa which aSord symbols of this 
one great thought of nature, which only exists 
by beiog perpetually renewed. Were we but 
duly penetrated by this idea, our doings, our 
feelings, and our thoughts, tvould often take a 
very different direction from that which they 
now too frequently follow ; for we should then 
feel that everything proceeds to the attainment 
of a certain ripeness, wbich is needful to the 
passing from a fettered and imperfect state, to 
one of freedom and perfection. For we cannot 
consider death, and the resurrection to a new 
life, as merely chance occurrences; or reckon 
them among earthly accidents. The departure 
from this life, be it early or 
stands iu immediate relatio 
state of the departing being ; and is always a 
sign that the Wisdom from whom nothing is 
hid, perceives that farther deTelopement on this 
earth would not he advantageous. Thus death 
cannot have an equal operation upon all; and 
will not effect the same for him who remains 
behind, as for him who has ripened his mind, in 
this life, to a higher intellectual strength. Death, 
and a new life, can only be for those who are 



it late, certainly 
ivith the interior 
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already mature for the change. Man must 
seek to advance this ripeness in himself; for the 
ripeness of death, and that for the new life is 
one and the same. It consists in a separation 
from what is earthly; in an indifference to 
earthly enjoyments, and earthly activity ; in a 
life in thoughts far removed from this world; 
in a casting off of anxious wishes for happiness 
here ; in short in a state of mind which looks 
without anxiety to what may be our lot in this 
world, and only considers the end after which 
we are striving ; which exercises fortitude and 
self-denial, and maintains a strict self-govern- 
ment. From hence arises the serene, fearless 
peace of mind, which needs nothing exterior, 
and which extends over our intellectual existence 
a heavenly brightness, like the unclouded blue 
of an earthly sky. 

Letter LXXX. p- 333. 

... It is generally a prejudice when people 
imagine that a beautiful landscape is requisite 
to the enjoyment of nature. Undoubtedly this 
greatly enhances its attractions, but the plea- 
sure we feel is not dependent on this. Natural 
objects themselves, even when they make no 
ilaim to beauty, excite the feelii^s and occupy 



w 

Oie in 



imagination. Nature pleases, attracts, de- 
lights, merely because it is nature. We recog- 
nize in it an InSnite Power, greater and more 
effective than that of man, and yet not terrible ; 
for a mild and beneficial influence seems to be 
extended on every object around us. Indeed 
tile general character of nature is kind and 
good. When we talk of tremendous cliffs, and 
terribly sublime scenery, nature herself, never- 
iheleas, is not to be feared. We soon become 
coDfident and at home among the wildest rocks, 
and feel that to the hermit who flies to her for 
shelter, she readily imparts tranquillity and 

peace The oppressed and melancholy 

state of mind which you mention distresses lan 
.... I know and feel but too well that in a 
life not free from, but rather full of care, un- 
pleasant, Texatious accidents, give rise to con- 
tradictions and disturbances which arc painfully 
felt by a mind longing for, and needing quiet as 
yours does. But these states of mind, never- 
theless, may be likened to clouds, which, as they 
pass, are sometimes bright and clear, sometimes 
dark and gloomy. We cannot always see 
whence they come, or whither they go; but the 
sun disperses them. The sun of the mind is 
the will; but when this is weakened it will not 
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suffice : — ^we have then need of faith. Faith 
only can raise us above our little daily life, and 
worldly business ; — ^that only can give the soul 
a direction to higher things, and to objects and 
ideas which alone have value or importance. It 
bestows what certainly you have not failed to 
enjoy, and which you doubtless value far be- 
yond all that is called happiness or good for- 
tune, — I mean the peace of the soul. This is 
won and preserved in various ways, according 
to the variety in human affairs. He who lives 
in apparent happiness and even splendour, needs 
this peace to the full as much, as the wretch 
bending under misfortune; but he attains it 
with more difficulty : for this peace is a simple 
feeling which is hardly consistent with perplexing 
affairs. It is grounded chiefly no doubt on an 
untroubled and clear conscience, but it is not 
attained by that alone : we must be content 
with our lot, and be able to say calmly and 
truly that we have not murmured at it, but on 
the contrary have received it when prosperous, 
with humility, when adverse, with resignation 
and real confidence in God's wise government. 
As a difficult, perplexing situation enhances the 
merit of accommodating ourselves to it without 
complaint, or of freeing ourselves from it by 
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our own exertions, ; 
accord with our lot, whatever it may be. You, 
my dear friend, know and use all these aids 
already ; you need only confidence in yourself, 
and in your power of exer-cising your natural 
strength of raind ; and then you will certainly 
vanquish the heavy and depressing feclitigB you 
complain of. 



Letter LXXXVI. p. 358. 

1, July 10, 1 



e consumed 



^^1 have attended the Church-Si 
my wife several times, but it appeared 
edifying than with us. Two bours 
before the preaching begins, in re; 
from the Bible, saying the Creed, &c. At this 
reading-, those who are neareat the altar, espe- 
dally the children who 
religion, repeat the last 
This ia of course very 
really wearisome. There 
of the congregation, and a 
both music and ringing a 
broken off. The sermon 
balf-bour or so. The one 
! cold, and by no 



■ds of every verse, 

and at length 
B very little singing 
little of the organ ; 
! short, and quickly 
is short also, some 
■e heard was beyond 
leans anything that 
could be called edifying ; and I am told that this 
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is the tone and kind of preaching most usually 
heard. Then the arrangement of the church 
displeased me. Only one row of benches, about 
the fourth-part of the sittings, is free to all. 
The others are locked^ but do not belong to in- 
dividuals as with us, at least not all : but you 
see two women standing in the middle of the 
church with their faces towards the door, at least 
till the preaching begins. These women show 
every one who wishes for a seat into one of the 
locked pews, and receive when these persons 
quit the church, a tricing present ; whether they 
keep, or whether they account for what they thus 
receive, I know not : but, at any rate, it goes 
against one to see two persons, during the greater 
part of the service, paying no attention to it, but 
altogether concerned with worldly affairs. 

Letter XC. p. 376. 

... I see with pain that you are sad and full 
of care. In such states of mind, my dear friend, 
we must distinguish between the outward occa- 
sion, and the inward disposition to tranquillity 
and peace, or to anxiety and care. The inward 
feeling is always the strongest. Real, nay al- 
most overpowering misfortunes are more or less 
heavy to bear, according as the mind employs 
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itself on cheering or depressing thoughts. It 
appears to me at present that you are suffering 
from these last, and I earnestly entreat you to 
fight against them. I reckon it even among 
these gloomy imaginations, that, without being 
ill, you believe that you are about to die. You 
say indeed, and no doubt with complete truth, 
that the thought of death is a jojrful one to you, 
and one which accords with your inclination ; — 
all which no one can better understand than I ; 
for I have never had the least fear of death, and 
it would be welcome to me at any moment. I 
look upon it as what it is ; the natural develope- 
roent of life ; one of those points at which under 
certain temporal conditions an already purified 
and exalted human being passes to a happier and 
brighter state. 
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VOL. II. 

Letter I. p. 1. 

Berlin, 1829. 

YOUR letter reached me at a time that I 
may well reckon among the saddest of my 
life. My wife, whose declining state you know 
and feel for, is worse; and her state is stich 
as to show more and more every day> that it can 
have but one termination. ... At such moments^ 
which belong to the most serious of a man's 
life, we must draw back into ourselves, and seek 
courage where the source of all fortitude^ and 
all equanimity is to be found. 

Letter II. p. 2. 

Berlin, March 31, 1899. 
... I have experienced the deep grief which 
in my last letter I anticipated. My wife died 
early on the 26th of this months and was yes- 
terday buried at Tegel. She had suffered a four 
month's confinement to her chamber, and en- 
dured much, though tolerably free from sharp 
pain. Her even, cheerful disposition, which was 
alike prepared for death or life, never forsook 
her : — ^her last hours were peaceful, quiet> and 
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altogether without pain. She retained her 
seiises to the last, and spoke in a firm and un- 
moved voice to her two elder daughters, and to 
me. The nearer the approach of death, the 
more peaceful and contented was the expresBion 
of her features ; not the slightest convulsion de- 
formed her countenance. Her death was a gra- 
dual passing into a deep sleep. 

k Letter HI. p. 4. 

Beilip, May 18, 1829. 
wrote to you a short time since of the death 
of an intimate friend, in whom I have lost much. 
The flowers of spring are now already hlossom- 
ing upon his grave, as well as that of my wife. 
Thus nature follows its everlasting course, and 
seems to care nothing for the human race which 
is duly passing away in the midsi of it. Liet 
even the most heart-rending circumstances oc- 
cur, be they immediate consequences of its usual 
events, or of its extraordinary revolutions, still it 
follows its path with iron indiETerencc, and appa- 
rent apathy. When a person is already shaken 
by the grief of a recent, or the dread of an im- 
pending misfortune, this has in it something 
which rather augments our inward suffering, 
something that chills and alarms us : but in pro- 
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portion as our view extends itself farther, in pro- 
portion as the mind collects its powers enough 
to take a general survey of things; in piopor- 
tion, too, as we return to that rationality and 
submission which alone are worthy of our in- 
tellectual part, then we perceive in the immu- 
table course of Nature, always following fixed 
laws, something infinitely consoling and tran- 
(juillizing. There is something here, then, that 
does not change ; " an imraoyeable pole amid 
the circling course of appearances," as Schiller 
beautifully expresses it in oni: of bis poems. 
Man, then, belongs to a great and immutable 
order of things ; and as this certainly leads to 
something higher, and finally to a point at which 
all doubts will be explained, and all difficulties 
made plain ; when all the involved and appa- 
rently discordant laws will at last unite into one 
mighty diapason ; — so must he, too, proceed 
with it to this same point. The character, more- 
over, which is impressed upon nature is always 
so gentle a one, that the finest feeliagB cannot 
be wounded by It. The tranquillity, the joy, 
the splendour which she spreads around ; the 
magnificence and grandeur in which she clothes 
herself, have nothing in them either of preten- 
sion or of haughtiness to repulse us. However 
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deep may be the afiOiction, the mind nevertheless 
opens itself willingly to the feelings awakened 
by the numberless flowers of the renewed year, 
the joyful twitter of the birds, the splendour of 
the objects touched by the still brightening and 
strengthening sun, as he goes forth in his might. 
Grief then assumes the form of a gentle melan- 
choly, which is not a stranger to a certain peace 
and sweetness even. If, finally, we regard na- 
ture as not really all, merely the bond between 
the spiritual and corporeal world ; if we take it 
as the operation of matter and its forces, acting 
in obedience to the Creator, then it is the earthly 
shell only of man that belongs to it ; himself, 
his higher and proper existence, steps beyond 
its bounds, and associates itself to another and 
nobler order of things. You will see from this, 
nearly, how I am influenced by the slowly ap- 
proaching, yet beautiful Spring ; how I enjoy it ; 
and how it mingles with all my deepest feelings. 
It may give you, at the same time, a picture of 
those feelings. I am incapable of really joyful 
impressions just now ; I experience only melan- 
choly and sad ones ; and when I say "just now," 
it is only because I never like to say any thing 
of the future, and because I have always been 
free from affectation; and if a really joyous 
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mood were to return, I shoald never think of 
concealing it, nor have any scruple in ahandon- 
ing myself to it. But, in fact, I helieve that 
my present feelings will continue unchanged. I 
have never been able to comprehend how time 
can lessen the grief for the loss of a friend : the 
privation continues through all time, and the 
alleviation can only consist in two things ; either 
that the remembrance of the loss grows weaker, 
or that the feeling of solitariness leads us to 
unite ourselves more closely with some other 
person ; both of which, I trust, will always be 
fax from me, as they must be from all well con- 
stituted minds. But my present state is the 
right one for me ; I have never found my hap- 
piness in gaiety, or my unhappiness in sadness ; 
nor have I ever considered what men usually 
call good or ill fortune as affording a cause for 
complaint, if I experienced the latter instead of 
the former. I have lived with my wife through 
a long course of years, in infinite happiness, 
which, for the most part, was conferred by her, 
or at any rate so far, that she, and the thought 
of her, had a part in every thing which really 
afforded me pleasure. All this happiness the 
course of nature, and the decree of heaven has 
Van from me, — ^has taken it wholly, and with- 
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ont a possibility of its return. But the remem- 
brance of the deceased, — all that she, and the 
living with her, has developed in me, no fate 
can take away without annihilating my individu- 
ality. Happily there is something in man that 
he can hold fast if he will, and over which fate 
has no power. Jf 1 can live henceforth undis- 
turbed in my solitude, with these remembrances 
for my companions, I shall neither complain nor 
hold myself unhappy; for a man may experience 
great and deep grief, and yet not be for that 
reason unhappy; since he feela it to be so bound 
up with his very life that it can never he sepa- 
rated from him, but, on the contrary, ia then 
best fulfllliug his true destination, when he che- 
rishes and preserves it in his heart. The me- 
mory of the past has an infinite virtue in it, for 
even when it gives rise to painful feelings, it 
affords nevertheless an inexpressible enjoymeat. 
We retire in thought with the object of our 
affection, now no more ; but we can also turn 
freely and cheerfully to exterior things ; can be 
active and helpful to others, but for ourselves 
we need nothing else ; since we have all within 
ourselves that the heart is now capable of feel- 
ing. When we lose what has been as it were 
the moving principle of tbe heat and most 
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thoughtful part of ourselves, a new epoch of life 
begins. The past is closed, and may be reviewed 
as a whole, and by the force of the memory it 
may be so held fast in the mind that we can con- 
tinue to live in it ; but we have now no wishes 
for the future, and as we enjoy, by means of 
this remembrance, a constant spiritual proxi- 
mity, and find all our natural powers increased 
and exalted by it, so life, without which these 
feelings could have no existence, has still its 
charms. My enjoyment of the beauties of na- 
ture is by no means weakened ; it is men only 
that I avoid, because solitude is needful to my 
mind. 

Letter IV. p. 9. 

You see by my letters that I am tranquil and 
collected : I live, and shall live, year by year, 
only more exclusively in the thoughts of the 
past,-in that happiness which the present gives 
no longer. I am rich in these thoughts, and 
am so far content, that I feel this to be exactly 
the sort of happiness which befits this period 
of my life. In this world, I look to nothing 
but these recollections for reward, comfort, or 
peace of mind. I require nothing, I ask for 
nothing, on this side the grave. To my chil- 
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Arm I am the some aa before : nothing is changed 
in my feelings towards them, excepting that I 
sympathize with their grief for our common 
loBB : more closely knit to them, more careful for 
them than 1 have always been, I cannot be. 
All remaining' connections continue to be to me 
just what they were: I am certainly not less 
interested in them, not less kind, not less wil- 
ling to assist them by word and deed, than 
formerly. . . . What I experience is but the 
natural course of things : those who tread life's 
path together must separate at some point ; 
happiest when the interval is very short before 
the survivor may follow :■ — and, in any case, 
parting for a few years is little, compared with 
eternity. 

P. 13. I am very glad that you do not cease 
to occupy yourself willingly and peraeveringly 
with the contemplation of the stars. The im- 
pression which the mere sight of the heavens 
produces on the soul is so different, both in re- 
gard to feelings and ideas, from that of the 
earth, that he who finds pleasure in the study 
of this globe only, loses half, and that the most 
important half, of the whole aspect of nature. 
1 do not by this mean to say that the Creator 
shows himself greater, wiser, more wonderful, 
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or more benevolent, in the firmament than in 
the mere surface of the earth. His power, wis- 
dom, and goodness, shine forth in every being, 
as much as in the greatest of the heavenly bo- 
dies. But the sky acts more immediately on 
the soul; awakening a purer, loftier, deeper- 
searching, less selfish, and less sensual tone of 
feeling. 

Letter VII. p. 26. 

When we look at this world merely, [i. e. with- 
out any views beyond] the individual is lost in 
the shadow of two powerful obtruding masses, 
or rather is hurried onwards by a mighty stream* 
At least this impression is made when we contem- 
plate the sequence and connection of all worldly 
events, and when at the same time we see the 
constant succession of life unceasingly renewed 
upon the earth. What is the individual amid 
the stream of worldly events ? He disappears 
in it, not merely as an atom when opposed to 
an immense irresistible force, but also in a 
higher, nobler sense. For this stream does not 
roll on, abandoned without design to a blind 
chance, but hastens on towards an appointed 
end, and its course is guided by an all-wise and 
almighty hand. But the individual does not 
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e the end that is to be attained;— he 
enjoys it, however, whenever chance— b\ which 
term I here understand a dispensalion of heat en 
whose grounds are not within reach of our in 
vestigation — whenever chance, I aav, brings be- 
fore him a greater or less portion ot «hat i' 
already accomplished ; he ia often sacrificed to 
the accomplishment of yet more, and must often 
suddenly leave his appointed work in the midst 
of his labours. He is then only a tool, and ap- 
pears to he not even an important one, since, 
when the course of nature sweeps him away, he 
is immediately replaced ; and it would be against 
ail reason to suppose tbat the great designs of 
Omnipotence could he retarded for a moment 
by the fate of one weak individual. . . . As long 
as we look on mankind singly, one man appears 
to dififer greatly from another; — they differ in 
activity, in health, in duration of life; but if we 
look at a number of generations, they all re- 
semble each other. In every century the human 
race ia renewed about three times ; in any given 
number, about as many, upon an average, die at 
the same age. In short, it is clearly to be seen 
I that the fore-calculated regulation relates rather 
V to the masses, — rather to the whole race,^fhau 
H^n&e individual ; and whatever we may say. 
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however deeply and firmly we may be per- 
suaded that these things are ruled by an all- 
wise and all-good Being, yet nothing goes so 
much against the feeling of the individual, on 
occasions when it is painfully eicited, as this 
regardless casting back of the sensitive being 
into a mere mass of natural life. Hence it was 
so provoking when a cold calculation was made, 
shortly after the French revolution, that the 
number of persons sacrificed on the scaffold were 
but few as compared with the whole population 

of France These views which I have 

called those of this world merely, so swallow up 
the individual existence, that, since we cannot 
deny their intrinsic truth, the soul would sink 
into desolate and helpless sorrow were not the 
inward and consoling persuasion firmly estab- 
lished, that God so directs both the course of 
events and that of nature, that, taking into ac- 
count also the future supra-mundane existence, 
the happiness and the being of the individual 
are not only not sunk in them, but, on the con- 
trary, grow and thrive. True peace and com- 
fort, or rather that feeling which requires no 
comfort, first arises in the mind when we aban- 
don this worldly view altogether, and look at 
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nature and the world from the side where ihe 
Creator's aim also ia visible. He could not have 
called man into life but for his individual bene- 
fit: He could not have g-iven him over to the 
blind changes of certain laws of organism, nor 
sacrifice him to some ideal object, still far re- 
mote, or to the continuous course of the uni- 
verse, high above and beyond him, whose bounds 
and form he never has it in his power to con- 
template. Every one created to take his part in 
life is intended to be happy ; happy, that is, in 
that deep and spiritual sense, in nhich happiness 
means an inward happiness grounded on thL' 
fulfilment of duty, and on love. In this sense 
the Deity guides, and loves him, and vouchsafes 
him his protection. In the individual man lies 
the whole aim, and importauce of life, and with 
this the course of natural events is brought into 
harmony. Nowhere is this fatherly care of God 
for the happiness of each, individually, so truly 
and comfortingly set forth as in Christianity, 
and in the New Testament. It contains the 
simplest, yet the most touching, and the most 
deeply heart-moving expressions concerning it. 
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Letter X. p. 43. 

Tegel, December S4, 18S9. 

I have never written to you from hence so 
late in the year as this. ... It was only in ear- 
lier, happier days of my life that I spent the 
winter in the country ; and what I then did in 
cheerful company, I now repeat alone. This is 
the course of human things. It was exceedingly 
cold to-day, yet I was out notwithstanding. I 
walk every day at the time that I can see the 
sun set. I do not willingly miss that moment, 
and the half-hour before and after is to me, both 
in summer and winter, the time I like the best 
in the whole day. . . . Though I always loved 
contemplative tranquillity, even when I was 
thrown amid the press of men and the turmoil 
of affairs, my present loneliness plunges me yet 
more into it. I have no inclination for any thing 
else. My scientific pursuits are congenial with 
it, and I feel more and more every day, how 
much pure and reasonable reflection on our own 
nature, harmonizes our inward being, and gives 
that peace which indeed is always the work of 
God, but which, nevertheless, according to His 
clearly declared will, man must not expect as an 

'tward gift from Him, but on the contrary 
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mnat derive it frora himself b; a resolute exer- 
tion of his own will. I have in every period of 
my life, felt very composed respecting the mo- 
mcDt which must call us hence again ; and I am 
doubly so now, when, bereft of what every in- 
staat afforded me the grea.test happiness, I have 
returned to the cold realities of life. I think, 
too, that 1 may say with tolerable certainty, that 
I shall spend the years which may possibly be 
yet appointed to me, as 1 have the few last 
months. Very important events alone could 
bring about any real alteration ; for in lesser 
matters, I should easily so arrange things that 
the change should be apparent only. I look on 
my life, henceforth, as a, continuation and com- 
pletion of the past ; but this sort of feeling does 
not lead me to occupy myself with speculations 
on death, and a future state, but rather with 
thoughts which belong to this life. Nor do I 
hold this to be any peculiarity in me ; for I be- 
lieve it roust generally be so. The recommen- 
dation to think on death, is meant only to meet 
that levity which looks on this life as an ever- 
enduring gift. A contemplative disposition is, 
by its very nature, free from this levity ; and 
farthermore, I am not sure that to dwell incea- 
intly on the idea of death, and of what is to 
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follow, is wholesome for the soul. I ought not 
to deny it absolutely, since it is more a concern 
of feeling than an enquiry founded on reason 
and argument, but I do not believe that it is. 

The conviction, — arising from a firm confi- 
dence in Almighty goodness and justice, — ^that 
death is only the termination of an imperfect 
state of being, whose purpose cannot be fully 
carried out here ; and that it is the passage to a 
better and a higher condition, should be so con- 
stantly present to us, that nothing should be 
able to obscure it, even for a moment : it is the 
groundwork of inward peace, and of the loftiest 
endeavours, and is an inexhaustible spring of 
comfort in affliction. But to paint to ourselves 
our possible future state, so as in imagination to 
live in it, only draws us away from real life, and 
sets something apparently better in its stead, 
whose objects are indeed more exalted than 
those which man usually pursues, but which, 
when we seek after, we find unattainable. God 
has clearly shown that he disapproves such a 
mode of employing our thoughts, since he has 
drawn an impenetrable veil over the future state, 
and has left every one of us utterly ignorant as 
to when the moment of departure shall overtake 
him : a sure proof that the living belong to life, 



and should give tbeir attention to i1 
For this reason, also, the consciousness that I 
am approaching the closing period of minei 
warns me that there is still an exertion to be 
made, an effort to give the finishing hand to 
life, and to mould the innard man into a com- 
plete whole. To be placed in a position to be 
able to do this, by not being cut off amid the 
full bustle of the world, but to hare an interval 
of rest and quiet, is a bounty of Providence 
which ought not to be neglected. I do not 
mean by this that nnj' freeh work is to be under- 
taken, or completed even. What I have in my 
mind every one can do, in every condition. I 
mean that the work should be within, that the 
feelings should be brought into perfect harmony, 
eo that the individual shall be able to stand 
alone, independent of outward influences, and 
shall fashion himself to be always what he might 
suppose himself to be in his most peaceful and 
spiritual state of mind. Every one, however 
much he may have laboured, is still very distant 
from this point ; for the w-ork requires a longer 
time than perhaps the longest duration of life 
will afford. Tliis, however, I consider to he the 
real aim of life : this it is which continues al- 
jftjB to give it value, and if any misfortune, — 
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such as every one, however happy he may seem, 
is liable to, — ^were to bring me to the point of 
no longer estimating aright the value of this 
great object, I should blame myself much, and 
endeavour as soon as possible to eradicate so 
wrong a feeling. It is only such a life-long aim 
as this which can make the brooding over our 
own thoughts not altogether unfruitful. Only 
we must let them take the direction given by 
that principle in the soul, which, as occasion 
offers, judges, approves, and corrects. Life is 
an outward occupation, an actual worky in 
all ranks and all situations. It is not, how- 
ever, exactly this occupation or this work it- 
self which is of such great value, but it is the 
thread by which better things, namely, our 
thoughts and feelings, are connected, or along 
which they run. It is the ballast without which 
the ship would have no steadiness on the waves. 
It is chiefly in this light that I consider my 
scientific pursuits. They are peculiarly adapted 
to this end, since they necesisarily stand in con- 
nection with ideas. I have been thus diffuse, in 
order to give you a conception of what I call my 
loneliness, and my enjoyment in it. It was not 
originally of my own choosing, but has been the 
result of accident. The survivor of a pair is 
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emphntically a/one, and it is then a natural and 
a commendable feeling to prefer for t!ie future 
to remain alone. This solitude, too, favours 
tbat self-contemplation, that work, that harroo- 
niziug of life, of which I just now spoke. Finally, 
our studies are to be added, to which slso we 
must give their proper place. On this account, 
I very seldom go into the city to my children, 
but I am delighted when they come here. My 
acquaintance at first deplored my absence ; — that 
was conrtcsy : then they found out that this re- 
tirement was natural at my age, and in my situa- 
tion ; — that is truth, We-ariness of life,- — ^in- 
sensibility to its enjoyments, — a wish that it 
were ended, — these have no share in my soli- 

Letter XI. p. 48. 
I am anxious to know liow you are, and if 
you have regained the tranquillity and cheer- 
fulness I so tnnch wish you. Still happier shall 
I be if my sympathy and counsel have indeed 
been instrumental towards it. But what is 
really and properly essential to it you must 
yourself do. For it is a very true saying, that 
man's happiness lies within himself. The joys 
which Heaven bestows on him only make him 
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happy when they are rightly used, and the bit- 
terness and sorrow which fate may allow him 
to experience, it is in his own power greatly to 
alleviate. 

In such cases also as admit of no consolation, 
— ^for certainly such do exist, — God has per- 
mitted us to experience a melancholy which is 
a sort of medium between happiness and misery, 
between pleasure and pain. A feeling is pro- 
duced by grief which we cannot abandon, to 
which we cling, which we yield ourselves up to 
with the consciousness that it is not hurtful, but 
that it purifies, ennobles, and raises us. It is a 
great thing when man can acquire a disposition 
to struggle against all that may befall him, 
merely because it is human, and is in the course 
of earthly events ; or so to receive it as may 
best bring it into unison with the destination of 
man, always to unfold and mature more and 
more the resources of his being. The sooner 
we can arrive at this frame of mind, the happier 
it is for us ; we can then first say that we have 
had actual experience of life. We are sent into 
the world that we may learn truly to live, and 
it is only what we have wrought into our cha- 
racter during life that we can take away with 
us. It is a gre^U; happiness when all our thoughts 
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and feeliDgs are settled in' one object: we are 
then constantly in security ; wc covet nothing 
more from fortune, notiiing more from men; 
we are indeed beyond the reacb of receiving 
anything from tbem hut satisfaction in their 
happiness ; neither can we fear anything for the 
future; we cannot alter what is unalterable, but 
the f/ne thing, the attachment to one thought, 
one feeling, even when, through the saddest 
blow we can receive, it has become an attach- 
ment to a remembrance only, that ever abidea 
with us. Whoever has attained to this calm 
attachment to one thought, possesses everything, 
because he needs and longs for nothing else. 
Still more tranquillising and blessed, of course, 
is such an attachment to one idea, when that 
one is not earthly, but divine ; but even such a 
true, soul -absorbing earthly attachment to one 
object is necessarily directed to what, even in 
the earthly, is not of the earth. For that which 
is merely earthly is incapable of so raising the 
soul above itself. The only touchstone of the 
genuineness of this feeling is, that, free from all 
disquiet, mixed with no sort of desire, it seeks 
nothing, asks nothing, knows no other wish 
than that such as it is now it may continue. 
Hfance it is that the aSection for the dead is u 
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feeling so sweet, so pure, so devoted to those 
wishes only which can continue unaltered 
through eternity, that the soul hy indulging it 
grows stronger, till, amidst a sweet sadness, it is 
ahle to cherish it unremittingly. When the 
affections are directed [to what is divine, they 
become indisputably the purest and most refined 
from all earthly mixture. They have, withal, 
this peculiarity, that they do not estrange us 
from the earth, yet they take the sting and the 
bitterness from all that is threatening or sor- 
rowful in its events. The recollection of the 
dead being connected with everything that sur- 
rounded them when living, they themselves, 
instead of being removed, form a still further 
connecting link with life, and thus, in every 
situation, there are still objects with reference 
to which we think of the dead as sympathizing 
in, and as still bound up with, mortal existence. 
These thoughts, too, still bind the survivors to 
this life, but it is a connection which takes from 
life its burden, since we consider ourselves no 
longer as wholly belonging to it. When our 
fondest affections are all on the other side the 
grave, when nothing is left here that can be 
put in the balance against them, then that which 
we were formerly accustomed to fear, appears 



nothing- peculiarly formidable to one armed 
against earthly vicissitude. Time and eternity 
unite in the soul to produce a calm which hence- 
furtb nothing can distnrh. I always thought 
this must be so, before 1 had experience of it. 
I have never considered it to he possihie that a 
merely apparent compensation could be given 
us for a real loss. I lind it actually so, now 
that the lot has fallen to me. Yes, I am sen- 
sible, with great (delight, that the true and right 
effect which such a lot must have, is constantly 
developing itself farther ; just as the natural 
night grows deeper the longer it endures. The 
pleasure which we have in the darkness of 
night, and of which I have always heen pecu- 
liarly susceptible, is akin to this impression. 
We are alone, and wish to remain alone. We 
perceive nothing outwardly, and within us there 
is stirring a twofold life. The daylight has 
been, and the daylight will return. 

Letter XII. p. 55, 

Tegel, March 17, 1830. 

My health conUnuea good; that is, I am free 
from all small evils, and with regard to my eyes 
I perceive no change : but I do not deceive 
myself; when once the sight begins to be weak- 
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ened or obscured it is in the nature of things 
that this, like all else, should take its course. 
But the progress of this gradual darkening is so 
slow that it may not come to any serious evil 
while I live .... You are right about the dif- 
ficulty which my hand causes me in writing: 
this is a usual accompaniment of advanced age. 
.... Age appears gradually as our years in- 
crease ; but after a severe illness, or an irrepa- 
rable loss it comes on suddenly : and this last 
is my case. Had I not suffered the loss I have 
experienced, I might yet have continued many 
years as I was; but the great change which 
this loss necessarily produces, and which I be- 
come more sensible of every day ; the sudden 
loneliness after eight and thirty years of compa- 
nionship ; and even the absence of that thought 
and feeling in common, which had, till then, 
been uninterrupted, must necessarily be felt in 
the body no less than the mind. However, this 
is not hard to bear, especially while my general 
health remains firm, as it is at present. I can 
therefore only abide by what 1 have said, how- 
ever little you may sometimes agree in the sen- 
timent, that old age is pleasing to me. It is a 
natural human condition to which God has given 
its own peculiar feelings, each of which has too 



its peculiar pleasure. If by means of a magii^ 
wand I might have the power either to pass niy 
yet remaining yeara in youthful strength arid 
Tigour, or to remain as I am now, 1 certainly 
should not choose the fii-at. The strength and 
freshness of youth do not accord with grey- 
headed feelings ; and theae feelings sought and 
won ia the course of a long life, 1 would not 
give up for any thing on earth. What you say 
of my disposition 1 subscribe to, in so fur as it 
is certainly a rare gift of Heaven, and one that 
calls for the deepest and most earnest thankful- 
ness, and is no matter of human merit, I do not 
lake the slightest credit to myself for it, I am 
chiefly indebted for it to her who ia even now its 
immediate source: for when we have Uved long 
hy the side of a thoroughly pure and great cha- 
racter, it is as if an influence from it had passed 
over us — I should appear to myself unworthy 
of this possession, if i could now do other than 
live inwardly in perfect peace in the remem- 
brance of it 1 and outwardly, as opportunity 
may offer, be usefully and benevolently em- 
ployed. 

Letter XIII. p. 60. 

.... It only requires tc have a disposition 

to eDJoy them [i.e. the natural changes of dark- 
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ness and light] and that is in every man's 
power. All the things which surround us con- 
tain in themselves matter for contemplation, for 
enjoyment, and for delight, hoth for the mind 
and feelings, which is wholly different from and 
independent of the peculiar destination and phy- 
sical uses of any of them. The more we aban- 
don ourselves to the pursuit of it the more does 
this deeper sense — ^this meaning which belongs 
half to the natural object, and half to us who find 
it — open upon us. Let us only, for instance, 
look at the clouds. In themselves they are no- 
thing but shapeless mist, the consequence of 
moisture and warmth; yet how, when viewed 
from the earth, do they enliven the sky with 
their forms and colours, and how many fancies 
and feelings do they give rise to in the mind. 

Letter XIV. p. 63. 

I have received your letter with double plea- 
sure on account of the calm and cheerful tone 
in which it is written. I wish for nothing more 
than that you may continue in the same or a 
corresponding frame of mind: and you may 
certainly do so, if you do not encourage gloomy 
and erroneous ideas, but rather endeavour after 
that peace which may render the soul inde* 



pendent of outward events. Without this peace, 
which must be acquired for ourselvea by iuward 
endeavour, we remain alwajs the sport of fate, 
and lose or gain our interoal equilibrium as our 
outward coudition has more of joy or of sorrow. 

Letter XV. p, 69. 
. . . You speak of storms in your letter ; we 
have had many here (at Ottmachan) but, thank 
God ! without doing any damage. From my 
childhood up I have been free from all fear of 
storms : the Bight of a very timid person in our 
family I believe either cured me of, or warned 
me against it. But on the other hand I cannot 
say that I have ever shared in your wish to be 
struck and killed by lightning. To the imagi- 
nation there is certainly something imposing, in 
being as it were removed by heaven itself: but 
as it happens, the lower cloud region from 
whence storms proceed belongs very much to 
earth, and Is less unknown than the earth is. 
That fire which is nourished by nothing on 
earth, is certainly the purest element, and the 
death by lightning, when immediate, may be a 
happy one ; for it appears tc be wholly without 
pain. But last year a case occurred here in 
which a man actually struck by lightning' did 
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not die till the following day. He was an old 
invalid. He fell down senseless, but his senses 
returned, and he seemed unhurt and well : but 
on the following day derangement of brain 
showed itself, which carried him off in a few 
hours. But such cases are rare. I should not 
wish so sudden a death for myself; but we know 
so little about the matter that I commit that to 
Heaven : I would not even have the appearance 
of causing a sudden removal from earth, were it 
only by a wish. We come into the world so 
wholly without remembrance or consciousness, 
that it is well worth the trouble to leave it at 
least, with a clearer knowledge. It seems to me 
as if we did not know the whole of life unless 
death is in some measure included in the circle 
of our knowledge. As I now think on the sub- 
ject it would be my endeavour to observe only 
the present moment, and to hold myself as free 
as possible from all thoughts of the past and the 
future : but no man can say what power he will 
have over himself at that moment. In a cir- 
cumstance which we experience but once, no 
man can answer for himself. The timid may 
become courageous, the bold, cowardly. Nor 
can any previous thought much alter the case, 
since we do not know what we have to prepare 



against. Death is nothing but a. word : only 
our own experience can tell ua what tliat word 
really means. The sight of the dying does little 
towards it, for what we see in them precedes 
death. When that arrives lee see nothing but 
the stiff ua consciousness, but whether it really 
be so for theni, or whether they do uot awaken 
from it till a later period, and in a. different con- 
dition ; these are questions which we may wish 
to bave answered, but which it \i impussihle to 
satisfy from experience. 

That is a beautiful passage in your last letter, 
in which you say that you look upon life as a 
coffer, in which we may store up all that is 
really valuable in our inward selves. Man may 
make life what he pleases, and give it as much 
worth, both for himself and others, as he has 
euer^y for. Of course this must be understood 
only in a moral and spiritual sense ; for we do 
not hold outward circumstances in our power ; 
and it is only over our intellectual and moral 
being that we can rule : but over this our sway 
is complete. On this account, — if we can but 
bring ourselves to think calmly. — life has truly 
an inestimable value, even undet the most un- 
pleasant circumstances. It is my firm convic- 
tion that man has only himself to blame if his 
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life appears to him at any time void of interest 
and of pleasure. 

Letter XVI. p. 75. 

You speak of a longing after peace, dear 
Charlotte. Certainly we cannot say that we 
can ohtain it for ourselves, and least of all that 
it is attainable under all circumstances. But 
we can do much towards it. I too have not 
always possessed the calmness and equanimity 
which you commend in me, and I know full well 
how great a struggle it has often cost me to 
attain it. I abide in my simple conviction that 
the being happy, and the feeling so inwardly, 
is no gift of fortune, and does not reach us from 
without. If we mean it to be durable we must 
win it for ourselves by a hard struggle ; and this 
is consoling : for if so, we can always thus win 
it. To be always, or for the most part fortunate 
in our outward circumstances, always well, rich, 
successful to our wish, even God himself could 
scarcely grant us in this life; for with the 
greatest wisdom he has subjected man to the 
conditions of earthly existence, and these will 
not always permit it. But he can always make 
us inwardly happy, for he has placed in our 
hearts all that is requisite for it — i. e. elevation 
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of our wishes towards him, adminitioii of him ; 
iove to him, confidence in him ; all the feelings 
in short by means of which his peace rests 

Letter XVIII. p. 89. 

Tegel, Seplembar7. 1B30. 
. . . You mention the late tumults. Since 
you wrote they have increased and drawn nearer 
to U9. It is grievous to see how passion, the 
wild rudeness of one class, aud the arrogance 
of another, all threaten the peace which we have 
so long enjoyed. However things will get quiet 
again. The affairs of the world are always in a 
state of ebb and flow, changing unceasingly, and 
this mutability must be God's will, since he has 
not bestowed either power or wisdom to arrest 
it, and bring things to a stand still. The great 
lesson to be learned on such occasions is that 
we should redouble our efforts to fulfil our du- 
ties, and do what is right : and that we must 
seek our happiness and inward peace ia other 
things, which cannot be taken from us. 

Letter XX. p. 99. 

M more to return to the selection of 
mple employment which may tranquillise 
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your mind. I am not sure that such a large 
apparatus as R 's is needful for the intel- 
lectual exercise which I recommended : at least 
I did not think so when I wrote to you. For 
this exercise freedom is especially requisite, and 
that is crushed hy such a load of reading. I 
should, think quite a contrary process simpler 
and better. Why must we know and learn so 
much ? — It is far better and more beneficial, to 
read and think : that is, to read merely for the 
sake of matter to think about; because thought 
must have some object, some thread which may 
give it connection and sequence; and for this 
purpose we need only to take up any book that 
comes to hand, and can lay it aside again for 
any other. If this be done for some weeks, a 
person must be quite wanting in intellectual vi- 
gour and activity, if ideas do not arise of them- 
selves which he will wish to pursue farther ; or 
things which he desires to know more about; 
and then he enters upon a study of his own 
choice, not one imposed upon him by another. 
This is what I think I have seen done by all 
the women who lead any thing like an active 
intellectual life. 
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Letter XXII. p. 107. 
A new year is always an epoch, which in- 
duces me to collect my thoughts within myself, 
I look over what 1 have done and might have 
doDc, I take counael with my feelings, approve or 
iilame, fortify myself in my old designs, make 
new ones, and so generally bring the first day of 
the year idly and unemployed to ila close. I 
smile at myself, that I commence my good de- 
si^s with idleness, but it is really iiot so much 
idleness as leisure; and this is sometimes whole- 
somer than labour. Bat the point to which these 
periodical meditations always return is the plea- 
sure that another year of life is closed. This is 
not from any anxiety for death, for this 1 have 
not; because life and death, unalterably connected 
together, are hut developements of the same be- 
ing ; and it would he inconsiderate and childish 
to wish to alter or delay the moral aad physical 
maturity appointed to oil men. Still less is it 
from the slightest weariness of life. I had the 
tame feeling in my happiest days, and now that 
I am no longer susceptible of pleasure from 
withaut, but live quietly in myself and my recol- 
lections, I can still less have any quarrel with 
But the lapse of time has something in it 
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delightful to me : time does not flow on emp- 
tily ; — it brings, and takes, and leaves behind : 
through it we become continually richer, not 
exactly in enjoyment, but in something higher. 
I do not mean by this mere dry experience ; — 
no, — it is an elevation to a greater clearness of 
perception, and a fuller self-knowledge: what 
our nature is capable of, we are more tho- 
roughly; — and we more clearly comprehend why 
it is capable of so much^ and will be of yet 
more. And this being the centre point of the 
present and future being of man, is the highest 
and the most important to him. 

Letter XXIII. p. 114. 

• . . Did you seriously dread the past year, 
and feel such anxious forebodings respecting it, 
or do you say so half in jest ? It seems to me 
strange to conceive any expectations, whether 
confident or disquieting, from a thing so wholly 
beyond our calculation and judgment as the 
commencement of a year. Still less can I com- 
prehend how mere numbers can be looked upon 
by any persons as ominous and foreboding. 
Nevertheless I have here and there found in- 
stances of such persuasions : but I hold it very 
important to keep ourselves free from these im- 
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pressions ; and therefore if in an unguarded 
moment any such should take possession of the 
mind, ve should remove it as soon as possible. 
It has not been found suitable to the plans of the 
Almighty that the future should be laid open 
clearly to our view; had He milled otherwise 
ho would not have gives dark and mysterious 
intimations and signs, but would have allowed 
the spiritual eyes of man to pierce through the 
concealing veil. Forgive me for making these 
observations; perhaps they are unnecessary; but 
it is from a true interest in jou that I wish you 
to spare yourself these apprehensions, arising 
only from dark anticipations, and for which on 
cooler and calmer consideration there is abso- 
lutely DO ground. You will tell me that a per- 
son of quick and strong feelings cannot consi- 
der coolly and calmly. You are right if you 
mean to include among the feelings those ob- 
jectlesa impressions on the mind which, for in- 
stance, lead to apprehensions respecting this or 
that period of life : but these should be repress- 
ed by a strong effort of the will. The feeling, 
on the contrary, which embraces a real object 
with depth and force, is no impediment to the 
calmest and coolest reflection, but rather gives 
it a higher aim. It is exactly among the women 
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who have been capable of feeliog all the emo- 
tions of friendship and love the most deeply, 
that I have always found the best directed re- 
flection, the clearest judgment, and the fiimest 
self-government. 

P. 119. ... Thank you for reminding me 
of Gellert — at one period of my life, notwith- 
standing the absence of all poetry in his verses, 
I liked his writing much. I have not his works, 
and do not remember the passage you quote, 
but I do remember one in what I think he calls 
" Evening Self-examination " — It either begins 
with or has in it, — " The day is again departed, 
and how have I employed this portion of life. 
Has it passed over me in vain ? " Often and 
often on retiring to bed these words have oc- 
curred to me 

You would not surely wait for sanctification 
from above without doing anything towards it 
yourself; and I would as little presume to think 
that I could work it out without the blessing of 
God. But yet more lies in this than I have 
said, for we must not only act, but we must do 
so with the same confidence and resolution 
which we should do if we were convinced that 
the result rested wholly with ourselves. At 
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first aight there appears a coQiradiction in striv- 
ing after what is not dependent on ourselves, 
but rests in the hands of uu exterior power : 
but the problem is solved, it appears to tue, 
whea we combine zeal and fervour of endeavour 
with an humble feeli&g of the intrinsic iusufB- 
ciency of all eiirthly powers. When earneBt 
endeavour and humility are combined, the re- 
sult is certain. 

^K Letter XXV. p. 128. 

^ft:... . What is poetry ? you ask; and you add 
' I think that this must be n matter of feehnw : ' 
— I am quite of your opinion. Ha who really 
feela (for after all it can only be so judged of) 
that a thing ft poetical, do€3 not need an ex- 
planation ; and he who has no feeling for it, 
cannot be helped by all the explanations in the 
world. Schiller who had the art of clothing 
his feelings and thoughts in words, more than 
moat people, has done it as far as was possible, 
but examples do it better. Take two contem- 
porary writers whose works you are well ac- 
i^uainted with ; — Gellert and Klopstock. They 
may be compared with one another because both 
have handled the same sort of spiritual subjects, 
bgth were animated by the same exalted piety 
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and pure love of virtue, and finally both exer- 
cised a great influence on their age; but you 
will certainly be of my opinion that Klopstock's 
ideas take a higher flight, that his writings call 
forth more thought and take us more out of 
ourselves. Gellert's verses are rhymed prose : 
Klopstock had throughout a poetical nature. 

Letter XXVII. p. 136. 

June 3| 1831. 
You Speak in your letter of the value of life, 
and express an opinion that the enfeebled strength 
of age diminishes this. If you allude to its va- 
lue as far as enjo3rment is concerned, I willingly 
acknowledge that it cannot always be set very 
high. Nay, I even hold that atrbiy age I can 
expect little or nothing that is satisfactory in all 
that is likely to happen from this time forward ; 
for in all that regards the outward condition of 
the world, the prospect is overcast, ideas are 
perplexed amid the most discordant opinions, 
and the years which I may yet have to live will 
not suffice to disentangle them. But is it right 
or allowable to measure the worth of life like 
that of any other possession ? God has given 
life to man in order that he may employ it in 
a way pleasing to Him, and conformable to 



duty; and that he may be happy in the con- 
BciouBnesa of so doing. Tt is undoubtedly given 
us for our happiness. But happiness has always 
this condition attached to it, that, whether at 
first, or when longer days have brought their 
trials with them, we shall find it only in the 
practice of duty and self-command. 1 therefore 
never ask myself what value life has for me : I 
endeavour to fill it well, and leave the rest to 
Providence. The diminution which our powers 
sustain as age advances, I know full well by my 
own experience ; but I cannot on that account 
retract what I lately wrote to you, namely, that 
the proper aim of life is to increase to the ut- 
most the mental capacity of the individual, ac- 
cording to the 'circumstances he is placed in, as 
well as to the length of life and power of know- 
ledge granted him. Certainly there are cases 
where age destroys all the mental powers, as 
was the case with Campe, wlio merely vegetated 
during the last five years of his hfe. But these 
cases, happily, are rare. The common debility 
of age belongs more to the body, and the soul 
retains its strength of resolution, quickness. 
Hid perseverance, its memojy, and liveliness of 
interest in outward circumstances. The think- 
ing and mental powers remain, in most cases 
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not only unimpaired, but they are clearer, and 
less obscured by delusions and passions: and 
these are exactly the powers which best and 
most securely lead to the above-mentioned ripe- 
ness of judgment. During that later period of 
life in which we no longer set up any claim to 
success in fortune, or change of situation, they 
weigh most accurately the true value of things 
and actions, and connect the end of our earthly 
existence with the hope of a higher ; while they 
purify the soul by the calm and impartial ex- 
amination of what has previously happened to 
it in life. No one should believe that he will 
soon finish this quiet self-review : the more per- 
severingly we pursue it, the more new matter 
developes itself. I do not mean by this an un- 
fruitful brooding over ourselves : we may indeed 
in this way, live both with the present and the 
past in our thoughts ; but if we do so, which is 
by no means necessary, I do not on that ac- 
count imply that the materials for reflection are 
to be drawn wholly from the circle of worldly 
affairs, but from that higher sphere to which 
man chiefly belongs in his later years. For 
this double sphere is evidently assigned to man : 
— in the one he is actively employed, and con- 
tributes his share to the greatest as well as the 
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smallest of human events; yet he never sees 
the end of them, and is himself not the object, 
he is only an instrument, a link in the chain ; — 
his thread of life frequently breaks at the most 
critical moment, but that of the whole goes on : 
in the other sphere man has the earthly for his 
object ; not as regards its earthly results, but as 
connected with those higher ideas in the follow- 
ing which he overleaps the boundaries of this 
life. This sphere indeed is assigned only to thi* 
individual man, but to every man as such. The 
human race flows on amid earthly things merely : 
every man may find, if he notices himself, that 
he turns continually within these two circles, 
but age belongs more especially to the higher 
and nobler one; and it is not without object 
that its infirmities overtake us, for then, soft- 
ened and tranquillised, we devote ourselves to 
loftier contemplations. 

Letter XXIX. p. 143. 

. . . You rejoice that I have returned to a 
more cheerful life, and as you take an affection- 
ate interest in me, you may certainly find satis- 
faction in my increased strength ; but as to the 
returning to a more cheerful life, that is a nice 
point : — ^it is at once true and not true. I have 
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never withdrawn myself from it ; for to do so 
would be contrary to my notion, that as long as 
we live we should not estrange ourselves from 
the common affairs of life, but rather enter into 
them as far as strength and opportunity permit. 
Life is a duty which we must fulfil. We are 
in the world doubtless in order to be happy ; but 
the well-disposed find their highest happiness in 
the performance of their duties ; and the wise do 
not lament if no other falls to their lot than 
such as their own minds can afford them. But 
in another sense, I have not returned to social 
life. The change which the consciousness of 
greater bodily strength has wrought in me is 
this, that I have set about, now that I am able, 
all that I before had in my mind to do : remem- 
bering always the uncertainty of the period re- 
maining to me for effecting it. The conse- 
quence of this is, that I have staid at home 
more than ever; and since my return from 
Nordernei I have drawn back more into myself; 
have employed myself yet more perseveringly 
with my own thoughts, and been more indiffe- 
rent to everything else. Cheerful enjoyment 
of the present moment can never again be 
mine, since something is wanting to my life 
which can never be replaced, but the remem- 
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brance of the past affords an enjoyment not less 
serene and cheerful. 1 just now called it a 
duty to take a thorough part in life, both in its 
sweetest and bitterest moracnts, and to oppose 
to its outward impressions the deep inward per- 
suasions of our own minds. I called it a duty, 
but it would also be a folly not to do so. The 
existence of man certainly stretches beyond the 
grave, and its different periods are naturally 
connected together; thus we must lay hold of 
Bad use the present, in order to raalure our- 
selves for the future. The earth is a place of 
trial and moral education ; a step to something 
higher and better : — we must here gain the 
stfWigth requisite for grasping what is beyond 
A: for even the blessedness of heaven cannot 
tie a mere gift presented to us ; it must always 
be in a certain degree won by our own exer- 
tions ; and it is the privilege of a well-regulated 
mental disposition to make our pleasure here 
the means of a participation in that blessedness. 
...... What you say of your first governess 

has pleased and touched me much. All well- 
disposed minds, to say notking of those who 
feel tenderly as well as nobly, preserve through 
life a willingly-paid gratitude towards those who 
bave taken care of them in youth. Even in 
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antiquity we find this truly and beautifully de- 
scribed. The management of children requires 
patience, love, and a complete devotion to our 
charge: and to see all this dedicated to us 
through long years, touches the softest and 
tenderest string in the bosom of man, whatever 
he may be in other respects. The feeling is, 
generally speaking, the same in all ; it is in the 
demonstration of it that the difference of indi- 
vidual character is shown : but the measure of 
our gratitude is proportioned to the degree of 
love with which the task was performed. Many 
who are about children do their duty, but their 
heart is not iu it ; and that the child very soon 
perceives. I can see that it was this kindly 
feeling which you valued so much in her whom 
you have lost. 

Letter XXX. p. 149. 
... In this life it is most important that we 
should not shut ourselves up within ourselves ; 
but rather mix as intimately as circumstances 
will allow, with those of very different habits of 
feeling. Only in this way can we judge men accord- 
ing to their, and not our own one-sided views. 
On this depends our respect for the varieties of 
opinion entertained by others, and our onwil* 
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litigness to put anf restraint upon their freedom. 
Besides this, there is nothing which erajilays thi 
mind and the heart so attractively as the clusi 
study of character in ail its smaller peculiarities 
It matters not much if these peculiarities are 
very strikingly developed ; tliere is always a 
tare which offers some interior depths for us 
fathom — to which me may apply the measiiri 
our own judgment. But above ail, the giv 
this direction to our thoughts has the advantagi 
of making us more capable of entering into thi 
inward existence, as it were, of those with whon 



Letter XXXJ. p. 155. 
. , . An intimate knowledge of his own heart 
is needful to every one ; it is, in fact, the point 
on which every thing else depends : and in this 
self-investigation we should not confine our 
gcrutiny to matters of duty and morality merely, 
but should embrace the whole character, and re- 
view it in all its parts. We limit our enquiry 
within far too narrow bounds if we only bring 
ourselves up for trial, as it were, to be pro- 
nounced guilty or not guilty. To improve our 
whole being, to elevate and purify oi 
to the utmost, to give the greatest expand 
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to our inward aspirations and efforts : these form 
as essential parts of the task imposed on man 
as the purity of his actions. There are many 
things, too, even in morals, which cannot he 
hrought exactly to the measure of what is or is 
not duty, but must be judged of by a yet higher 
standard. There is a moral beauty which, like 
that of the features, requires a happy blending 
together of all the parts into one intellectual 
whole ; and which visibly shows that whatever 
there is in it of individual peculiarity, flows from 
an unceasing pursuit, in our very inmost nature, 
of a heavenly perfection. In such a person, an 
image of infinite greatness, goodness, and beauty, 
continually floats before the mind ; such as, in- 
deed, he can never hope to reach, but by his 
eager endeavour to follow which, he becomes 
worthy of passing on to a higher state of exist- 
ence. Even the cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties to a certain point belongs to this gene- 
ral ennoblement of character ; but I am quite of 
your opinion, that it is not exactly in abundant 
book-knowledge and large scientific acquire- 
ments, that that kind of cultivation consists. It 
is nevertheless a duty, and is the natural wish 
of all, — not merely of those engaged in the tur- 
moil and pursuits of this world, — ^to bring all 
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the opinions we embrace to be clear, decided, 
and demonstrable ; and not to suffer any to exist 
in our mind which are not thus grounded. This 
only can be properly termed thinking ; and for 
ihia, knowledge only furnishes the materials; 
for this last has no absolute value in itself, but 
gains all its importance from its influence ou 
our course of thought, Man should seek know- 
ledge for no other purpose than to enlarge his 
field of thought : and the two should go on pint 
pasiu. Knowledge would else remain dead and 
unfruitful. In men, however, this last is often 
so much the case, that it might be taken as the 
rule ra,ther than the exception. This is the less 
surprising when wo consider that their know- 
ledge is generally directed to external and prac- 
tical uses. But I have sometimes found it to 
be the case in women also, and then the dis- 
junction of knowledge from thought is much 
more strange and displeasing. I have known a 
woman of this kind from my earliest youth, even 
before 1 went to the university, and 1 have 
watched her through every period of her life. 
She is well acquainted with the dead, and with 
most living languages; is free from all vanity 
and affeclation ; never allows her studies to in- 
terfere with any domestic duty : yet her learn- 
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nature at the moment that it leaves the hody, 
and sheds a parting ray on all that remains be- 
hind, whose light we perceive in the features, 
responsive to the impressions of the soul. 

Letter XXXIIL p. 167. 

I cannot quite enter into your ideas respect- 
ing death, and its relation to life. No one can 
fear it less than I do, neither am I much at- 
tached to life; but I have never known the 
feeling of an anxious longing for death; and 
although it be a nobler one than that of an ab- 
solute weariness of existence, it is nevertheless 
blameable. Life must first, for as long a period 
as Providence wills it, be enjoyed, or suffered, 
— ^in one word, gone through, — and that with a 
full submission, without murmuring, lamenting, 
or repining. There is one important law of na- 
ture which we should never lose sight of: I 
mean that of the ripening for death. Death is 
not a break in existence ; it is but an interme- 
diate circumstance, a transition from one form 
of our finite existence to another. Both states, 
— that before, and that after death, — are closely 
connected together; indeed, they are insepar- 
ably united, and existence there can only then 
properly begin, when it has reached the very 
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last moment of its development here. This 
moment of maturity for death, or in other words, 
the time when farther progress liere becomes 
Impossible, cannot he decided on by any human 
wisdom, or inward feeling; and to attempt to 
do so would he nothing- better than the vain 
rashness of human pride. Tliat decision can 
only be made by Him who can at once look 
through our nhole course ; and both reason and 
duty require that we should leave the hour to 
Him, and never rebel against bis decrees by a 
single impatient wish. Believe me, even though 
yoa may call this view too strict an one, it is 
the only one which will lend us in peace through 
life, and prove a true support through all its 
vicissitudes. The first and most important thing 
in life is, to learn to master ourselves, and to 
throw ourselves with peaceful confidence on Him 
who never changes, looking; on every situation, 
whether pleasant or otherwise, as a source from 
which our interior existence and individual cha- 
racter may draw increasing strength ; and hence 
springs thai entire submission which few attain 
to, although all fancy they feel it. Almost all 
set a certain bound to their submission, and 
think when this point is overpast, or appears tu 
them to be so, the duty ceases. True resigna- 
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tion, which always brings with it the confidence 
that unchangeable Goodness will make even the 
disappointment of our hopes, and the contra- 
dictions of life, conducive to some benefit, casts 
a grave but tranquil light over the prospect of 
even a toilsome and troubled life. In order to 
attain, or to create within ourselves this tran- 
quillity, we should seek only those things which 
are dependent on our own will. This disposi- 
tion cannot always be quite attained, nor can 
we feel it at all moments : it cannot be com- 
pelled ; it must spring up in the soul itself : but 
it is not long in doing so, when the soil is pro- 
perly prepared; and this preparation consists 
principally, in a reasonable, quiet frame of mind, 
free from all selfishness. This we have in our 
own power, if we will but use our understanding 
and power of will ; and the exercise of them 
with a determined purpose will give it. Fit 
occupations contribute materially towards crea- 
ting a peaceful state of mind. And thus, finally, 
nothing can go forward in the soul which the 
man is not prepared, by foregone experience, 
either to encourage or repress. 
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Letter XXXVI. p. 180. H 

Tegel, September 3, iS'31, ^H 

I found every thing both in house and garden ^H 

in the best order on my return hither. In the ^H 

garden, when 1 compare it with last year, when ^H 

I came only a few days ]at*r, there is a great 
and Tery agreeable difference. It is now beau- 
tifully green. . . . Last year the cholera and I 
came hither together, and many were very 
anxious on the subject, some in great terror ; 
for myself, I took merely the customary pre- 
cautions. It is now again in many places, and 
may very possibly reach Berlin, though at pre- 
sent there is no appearance of it : but should it 
do BO, it would not now be feared more than 
any other complaint. We soon become accus- 
tomed to things ; and many times the_ evil lies 
more ia the imagination than in the reality. 
Even in real and severe illnesses, where the 
patient is a. timid person, this frequently aug- 
ments the symptoms. You praise my compo- 
sure, and complain of the impatience of men in 
general, when they are ill. This, however, 
mies from the circumstance that most men 
have some dally active business which they are 
then obliged to give up. That is not the case 
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with me: the quiet which sickness requires is 
not in itself disagreeable to me : the restlessness 
attendant on some complaints is lessened too, 
when opposed by a tranquil mind. With posi- 
tive pain it is indeed otherwise, — ^but even here 
much may be done. Generally we gain a great 
deal when we look upon illness, not so much as 
a suffering to be borne, as a requisite labour 
which we must get through as well as we can ; 
for it is certain that the patient can contribute 
materially towards the upholding of his strength 
at the time, as well as towards his convalescence 
afterwards. My so-called patience is, however, 
no merit in me, but rather a gift of nature. 
When people let me alone, — do not trouble 
themselves much about me, — and do not weary 
me with pity and officious care, — an illness must 
be bad indeed to make me feel impatient. In 
your last letter you do not speak favorably of 
old age, but I remain true to my formerly ex- 
pressed opinion, both as regards myself and 
others. I do not mean to say that I ever par- 
ticularly desired to become old, any more than 
I now desire to become much older. Generally, 
I do not trouble myself greatly with wishes ; but 
as I am become old without any choice in the 
matter, I think it wiser to keep my eyes fixed 



on tbe advantages of that period of life, than on 
its disadvantages. And this 1 think of, merely 
with the view to preserve myself from its espe- 
cial failings, and more eapecially from that of 
over-rating ita powers : Cor herein I quite agree 
with you, that after a certain period, but which 
it is impossible to fix, the strength, even of t!ie 
mind, begins to diminish. But old age — be it 
a beneficial order of nature or otherwise — be- 
longs to the period of man's farther develope- 
ment; and it would be unreasonable if we did 
not endeavour to discover in the intellectual 
character, the thoughts, the feelings, and the 
opinions, some trace of the same thing whicli is 
taking place phyaicallj at this period. But 
what ia this in the true and coblcat sense of the 
words ?. We must not dismiss age with the 
trite observation that in it we have gained ex- 
perience, and taken leave of passion : this view 
is taken fi-om a very low point, and what in this 
sense ia called experience and freedom from 
passion is in truth worth very little. Age has 
nothing to do with experienco : this is only to 
he acquired when actively employed in the 
world ; but in men naturally well disposed, age 
brings with it tranquillity, — a cessation of those 
^HysceB by ffhich we are dragged into tolls not 
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dependent on our own will, — ^patience, freedom 
from anxious cares ; — and these privileges exalt 
and beautify every thing else. Age, indeed, is 
reproached with the contrary of all these quali- 
fications ; but this is much more rare, and hap- 
pens only in characters which are not worth the 
trouble of talking about. Among the better 
sort we find either a good-natured cheerfulness, 
or a deep earnestness of thought, which, never- 
theless, has nothing of gloom in it. From these 
two kinds of disposition it happens that among 
old people quite as many seek society as soli- 
tude. Age here operates according to the ori- 
ginal difference of individual character. If this 
be contemplative, the man works up the stuff 
collected during a long life, and experience con- 
tributes to this, since from it he picks out 
and throws away whatever cannot profit his in- 
tellectual life. Of course, I do not mean that a 
great result, or a book is to be the produce of 
this ; but generally a life, or even a dream made 
up of ideas of all sorts, grows out of it ; an intel- 
lectual hovering over the past and the future, 
or rather, a judicious connecting together of 
both. If, on the contrary, the mind is by in- 
clination or necessity turned to outward activity, 
employment is suitable for such an old age; 
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employtnent which, nccordiiig to Scliiller, is still 
busy in adding its grain of sand to all that is 
already laid up. There might be much to say 
about passion, but that 1 reserve for another 
opportunity. 

Letter XL. p. IWa. 
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more clearly what 
certain periods of o 
interiorly what we call in common life setting 
our house in order. The expression is a very 
simple one, and I mean it to be understood quite 
in the usual sense. VVe say that a luao has set 
his house in order when he has taken care to 
arrange every thing for the possibility of his 
death, so that nothing remains to be done. The 
phrase means yet farther, that a man has made 
a proper disposition of the things he leaves be- 
hind him. Thus embarrassments, uncertainties, 
and disquiet, with regard to domestic affairs, are 
avoided, and order and peace established. This 
is the meaning of the phrase in the ordinary 
and worldly acceptation ; hut it has a much 
higher and nobler sense when applied intellec- 
tually. ... I am not here speaking, or at least 
BOt exclusively so, of purely religious ideas ; 
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what I now talk of relates also to those parts of 
our intellectual life which are not generally 
ranged in this class : nor indeed can we, for the 
most part, exactly fix what it is that I here call 
the highest and the nohlest of man's mental 
affairs. Every one is nevertheless wont to be 
conscious that exactly that part of his character 
which is the deepest-rooted, and the most his 
own, is that on which he bestows the least trou- 
ble ; and frequently suffers himself to be robbed 
of, or at least allows it to be brought into sub- 
ordination to outward objects and circumstances. 
This bad habit should be eschewed, the little 
disturbing employments renounced, and the more 
important pursued. Yet more, during the short 
remainder of life, should this self-collectedness 
be endeavoured after in the province of feeling. 
But here, in general, there is a great and im- 
portant difference. In what is intellectual our 
determinations have full power ; for thought and 
reflection require some certain ground-work to 
go on upon ; but in feeling this would not only 
be impossible, but would destroy it, if attempted. 
In matters of feeling, nothing can be done on 
compulsion ; there a change can only go forward 
of itself, and is as much beyond our power as 
the ripening of fruit. It takes place involun- 
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tarily ; and just when the whole constitution of 
the mind betrays that the alienation from earthly 
life has been completed in us. This change of 
feeling consists in the falling back of the mind 
upon itself; but still less than in the province 
of thought, can any rule be given which would 
apply to all cases. In me it has happened quite 
as a.matter of course, that my whole soul being 
* concentrated in one feeling, I became insensible 
to all others ; at least as to the receiving any 
permanent impression; for I am not therefore 
become by any means cold or unsympathizing. 
I merely renounce all claim on any thing else, 
whether from men or fortune. Of course, I 
should feel calamity like others ; that cannot be 
rooted out of human nature : — privation remains 
privation, and pain is still pain ; but these things 
would not deprive me of my peace of mind ; for 
that would be preserved by the thought that 
these circumstances are but the natural accom- 
paniments of human life^ and that it would be 
unbecoming not to have gained enough strength 
in a long life to be able to bring our higher and 
better nature to maintain itself against them. 
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Letter XLII. p. 204. 

I have often — almost from my childhood — 
begun to keep a diary, but after a time I have 
always burnt it. I am nevertheless sorry that 
I have not noted down at least where I was 
every day, what I principally did, and what oc- 
curred. I should be very glad now to have 
such a register from my tenth year. As for 
detailed journals which contain our judgment 
upon actions and motives, I do not think much 
of them. Try as we will, we can never write 
for ourselves only. Even if we never show, or 
mean to show, what is written, we have still an 
imaginary public before us. . • • What is chiefly 
to be feared from this is, that it should afford 
food for vanity. When a man occupies bis 
mind so much with himself, he is in danger of 
thinking all that happens to him more important 
than what happens to others, and of considering 
every chance occurrence as the result of some 
special views of the Deity with regard to 
himself. 

Letter XLIIL p. 212. 

Gall, whom you mention in your letter, was 
personally known to me, and 1 attended his 



lectures on Craniology at Vienna, in 1797. I 
never believed in it for a moment. It was one 
of those discoveries which, when the charlatun- 
erie which surrounded it was stripped away, 
showed but a very meagre portion of truth. 
Gall's really scientific merit consists in hia hav- 
ing first rightly comprehended and pointed out 
tbe true form and foldings of the brain. Be- 
sides this, he was a very good physician. He 
died when I waa last in Paris, and I saw hitn 
there for the second time. He lefl a clause in 
his will to the effect that his head should be 
amputated, and the skull added to his own col- 
lection ; which was punctually done. As he 
took no money for hia lectures, I could not re- 
fuse to comply with hia wish to have a cast of 
ray head. This was done in the same manner 
that a cast is taken from a. dead body, and so 
unskilfully, that I was in danger of suffocation. 
The cast of my head must be still in his collec- 
tion. This was no enviable fate, for Gall was 
esceediogly rough and un mannered, and all the 
vices which, according to his theory, a man with 
such a head ought to have, but which he had 
fortunately escaped, were thrown in his teeth 
without mercy every time that the Professor 
did hjm the honour to bring' him forward in one 
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of his lectures as an example. I have myself 
heard very remarkable instaDces of this. Of 
course he did not spare me more than others, and 
as he was in no way bound to me had the right to 
do as he pleased. The great fault in Gall's system 
is his not perceiving that the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties of man are so closely connected, 
and that both are so intimately blended to form 
the whole character, that it is impossible to 
make such a superficial division of diiSerent or- 
gans as he has most arbitrarily decided on. In 
this, namely in the true estimation of the intel- 
lectual dignity of man, Lavater's mind was far 
in advance of his. 

Letter XLVIL p. 225. 
You are quite right in saying that Mesdames 
de Stael and Laroche are very ill treated in the 
correspondence between Schiller and Goethe. 
This is Goethe's fault. In confidential corre- 
spondence, as in conversation, we may allow 
ourselves to laugh at the ridiculous in what we 
see, as long as it is done with no ill-natured in- 
tention, and are certain that it will be under- 
stood as we mean it. But when such letters 
are brought before the public, all such passages 
should be removed ; and in this Goethe was far 
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too careless. . . . Goethe and Schiller Itnew no 
more of Madame de Sta 1 h Id b 1 1 

in a fow conversations d 1 k 

ledge was very imperfe 1 h f h m 

spoke French with flue Th y g g d 

these conversations beca h j d bj 

them, bnt without being b! f 11 p 

themselves in a foreign ng d h h j 

came to dislike her bee h g h m 

much trouble ; but of th 1 dj 1 h 

tbey knew nothing. A f h b g f 
nine, as some people h d h b 

reckoned as a part of the frivolous chatter which 
the common herd, both male and female, per- 
mit themselves in regard to women of a cha- 
racter and mind far above their reach. The 
modesty which forbears to judge of what is 
above us, is a quality far too noble to be found 
very frequently. 

Letter LII. p. 252. 
. . . You remark of yourself that you have 
indeed read books worth reading, but much 
fewer of them than many suppose. . . , For 
my own part 1 confess to you that as far as the 
pleasure of reading is concerned, I could very 
easily live without any booits at all. I have 
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not any real inclination for it ; nay, in propor- 
tion to my length of life and scientific pursuits, 
I have read very little. Numbers of books 
which others have been very early acquainted 
with, I know only by name ; and I may be sur- 
rounded by books, and know that new ones are 
among them, without feeling inclined to look 
into them. This indiJQTerence to books as a 
means of amusement, is not of late occurrence ; 
it is no surfeit ; but has been my feeling so long 
that it does not seem to me that I ever felt 
otherwise. I have, nevertheless, lived much 
with books, both by day and by night; but 
always with a view to the obtaining some defi- 
nite piece of knowledge — to the pursuit of some 
fixed object of research ; but this is quite diiSe- 
rent from that pleasure in reading which, in 
some men, amounts almost to a passion. This 
pleasure arises from a natural vivacity which I 
have never possessed; — from a need for idea- 
stuff (so to call it) but which is at the same 
time connected with a desire to obtain this stuff 
from without in various shapes and colours, ra- 
ther than to draw it from the interior of our 
own minds in a less varied form. Yet this 
disposition is not therefore altogether to be 
blamed. The want of inclination to receive 
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impressions from without ; the liking for solitary 
thought ; the retiring into ourselves ; is not al- 
ways a sign of a. metal without droas. It arises 
often from apathy — from an idle disposition, 
and has frequently more the character of a weak 
dream than of 3 couree of fruit-bearing reflec- 
tion. Nevertheless, it has a pleasure in it which 
I cannot liken to anything else : for vie may 
thus lose ourselves in thought without esercis- 
iag our memory, which is much easier to be 
done in thia fashion than in conversation or 
writing ; for we then think for ourselves only, 
and may thus overleap all middle terms, and 

Jump at once to a conclusion 

You remark that you often hear it asked, 
What is happiness ? If by this word we do 
not understand merely certain fortunate acci- 
dents, but rather that feeling through which 
the interior man receives hia deepest sensations 
of pleasure or pain, the definition is not easy ; for 
it is very posaible to suffer many and great griefs, 
and yet not to feel thoroughly unhappy in con- 
sequence ; but rather to fin d our moral and in- 
tellectual nature so purified and exalted therehy, 
that we would not wish to change this feeling 
for any other. On the other hand, we may be 
in the possession of much peace and enjoyment 
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in the things granted us — ^we may have abso- 
lutely no grief — and yet find within ourselves 
an insupportable void. To be happy we require 
a proper employment for the mind or the feel- 
ings, — certainly a varied one, and one that shall 
be suitable to the general character, and so 
much so as to satisfy every need of our exist- 
ence. The nature of this employment, or rather 
of this mental interest, must be regulated by 
the individual destination which the course of 
his life gives to every one, or rather that which 
he finds in his own mind; and thus happiness 
or un happiness depends on our good or ill suc- 
cess in attaining the ultimate end of our being. 
I have received yours of June 24, and thank 
you much for it. I am rejoiced to perceive in it a 
peaceful, and even cheerful tone ; and yet more 
rejoiced to find that I have contributed towards 
it. 1 write the truth to you without any con- 
cealment: as long as I can write without se- 
rious detriment to my eyes, I shall do so with 
my own hand, though perhaps my letters must 
be shorter : on the other part, I depend on 
your bearing it cheerfully when I can no longer 
do it at all. I consider it a part of man's duty 
to take as a natural and bearable thing what- 
ever is in the course of nature. This has al- 
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ways been the oTiject of my own endeavours, 
and I believe I may say I have succeeded in it 
in a great degree; and I wish to find this dis- 
position in all, especially in those who stand in 
close connection with myself. Nothing gives 
me more real, and vet fruitlcaa pain, than the 
seeing that others are anxious ahout me, or 
made uncomfortable on my account. Tran- 
quillity and self' posses si on in all circumstances, 
joined with either cheerfulness or quiet melan- 
choly, make life bearable, and raise the suul 
above the vicissitudes of life. 

Letter LV. p. 264. 
You have remarked that ray hand-writing in 
niy two or three last letters, ie larger, plainer, 
and more decided : 1 had foreseen that this 
change would surprise you. It is a victory which 
my will, by dint of a strong resolution, has at 
last giuned over my hand. But with regard to the 
inconvenience of being obliged to dictate every 
thing instead of writing it myself, I gain no- 
thing; for this mode of writing is slower instead 
of being quicker than the former ; hut it is 
something ihat it looks more regular, and gives 
no trouble in the reading ; while my former 
Hriting was fast becoming illegible. Thus in 
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our old age we come back to our childish text 
hand. There b a greater, more important, and 
more perplexing question with regard to old 
age ; and that arises from the doubt which I, at 
least, have always felt, whether years do not 
produce a gradual and unnoticed enfeeblement 
of the mind, or the character, or of both. A 
reasonable and reflecting person must perceive 
that it can hardly be otherwise. All things 
wear out in time, and the dependence of the 
mind on the body subjects it to the same law as 
the rest of nature in this respect. Sometimes 
even, we catch ourselves in single things which 
give proof of it: but there remains always a 
tormenting thought, that these occurrences may 
be more frequent than we ourselves perceive. 
We naturally distrust our own judgment, since 
it too must suJQTer in the general decay ; and in 
these matters we cannot learn the truth from 
others. Memory is generally said to fail the 
soonest ; though I do not find this in my own 
case ; and if it did, so long as the faculty was 
not altogether impaired, it is one whose loss I 
should care the least for. It is a greater evil, 
and one which we are slower to perceive, when 
there is a want of soundness in the judgment ; 
•<«-wben we feel it laborious so to disentangle 



oiir.°clveB from doubts a.s Id arrive at a decided ^^M 

opmion. This unsteadiness of character spreads ^H 

from action to thought ; since all man's intel- ^M 

lectual faculties are knit together in him into ^M 

an inseparable union. But the worst loss of all ^H 

is that felt in regard to the fertility of ideas, for ^B 

these depend upon the well united strength, 
precision, and activity of all the faculties of the 
raiud. Hence the weight of increasing years 
must necessarily exercise considerable influence 
over them: even the dulness of the senses must 
extinguish many. All ideas which depend on 
the susceptibility of the senses to external 
things, even though collected at an earlier pe- 
riod, must lose in accuracy and distinctness as 
well as in that evidence, especially, which exter- 
nal objects afford to found fresh thoughts upon. 
But the state 1 most anxiously guard against is 
that where the mind is in a manner becalmed 
and confines itself to the dull repetition of the 
same worn-out routine of ideas, fondly imagin- 
ing that it is all the while in a satisfactory state 
of activity. What is needed to make life really 
valuable and happy, is a mind thoroughly alive, 
— rich in the power of reproducing all that it 
gains inwardly from its own deep communings 
with itself, or externally from its observations 
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on men and things : or else the steady working 
out of a series of ideas, begun long ago, and em- 
bracing in their course perhaps the greater por- 
tion of a life. Nor should this be aspired to 
merely by professed thinkers, by those belong- 
ing to a higher order of intellect and cultiva- 
tion ; it should be the aim of all. For every 
man has within him a world of ideas and feel- 
ings, truths and prejudices, fancies and dreams, 
which he is anxious to keep alive and active, 
and which he wishes to carry out yet farther 
for the sake of mental occupation. However 
unintellectual a man may be by nature, there is 
no reproach he fears so much as that of mental 
imbecility. 

I received your last letter later than usual, 
and it grieved me much to see that you were 
again suffering from low spirits. You say in- 
deed yourself that time will bring the remedy ; 
but life is too short to allow of our being robbed 
of whole weeks thus. For some time too, I 
had rejoiced to see you so much more calm and 
cheerful. Be so again, I earnestly entreat you ; 
we can do much when once we believe that we 
can. The mood we are in no doubt arises often 
from circumstances over which \ve have little 
control, but they take stronger hold, and become 



much more dangerous to our peace of mind 
when wc give way to them. Our surest defence 
is, to oppose to these some stronger feeling. 
You have often jonraelf experienced that the 
heart can he so warmed in some elevaling and 
engrossing subject as at once to put to Hight all 
despondency and gloom. 

Letter LVI, p. 268. 
The words of Si. Paul, which you quote in 
your letter, " If in this life only we have hope 
in Chriat, we are of all men most miserable," 
certainly convey a, deep truth, which lays hold 
on the mind in its very inmost part. They tell 
in the shortest and simplest manner, the super- 
terrestrial nature of man ; for we cannot but 
recogiiiae in the highest, noblest, and must truly 
worthy feelings of man an origin that is not of 
this world. The true ennoblement of our na- 
ture consists in the feeliog' that our existence 
stretches beyond the hounds of this globe. It 
is this which gives that peculiar feeling to man, 
whicb BO unceasingly accompanies all those who 
reflect at all, — that the world around him, in 
which he immediately acts, and from which liis 
enjoyments spring, does not suffice him: and 
that bis desires and his hopes drag him towards 
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another, as yet unknown, and only dimly anti- 
cipated. It is in the different relations in which 
every one places himself to the one and the 
other world, that the difference of individual 
character is chiefly found : for it g^ives the mind 
an original hent upon which all the rest de-^ 
pends. He who is wholly taken up with the 
earthly, so as to have neither thought nor feel- 
ing for a higher world, must in truth he termed 
most wretched : he is without the highest and 
hest inward satisfaction; and is incapahle of 
arriving at the true perfection of his moral na- 
ture. But there is also a certain contempt of 
the earth, and an erroneous mode of occupying 
ourselves with an existence heyond it, which 
even if it does not lead to a neglect of the du- 
ties of life, yet at least prevents us from enjoy- 
ing the good in this world which Providence 
designed for us. The truly elevated frame of 
mind avoids this douhle one-sidedness : it takes 
its starting point from the endless traces of the 
Divinity which pervade every thing on earth, 
and are t-o he found through all creation in the 
wise arrangement and loving solicitude for the 
comfort of every created thing: and in this 
frame of mind we connect those pure feelings 
of the heart which truly helong to a better 
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world, with such of our social relations as we 
can devote ourselves to without impairing the 
true worth of our nature. It is thus that we 
seek and engraft the super- terrestrial upon the 
lerrestrial, and become capable of elevating our- 
selves to the full purity of a heavenly life. In 
tliis sense we live for another world, even in 
this : for the earthly then hecomes merely llie 
shell of the divine, and this last, by no means 
lying; hidden within, but beaming forth visibly 
and brightly, becomes the individual and ani- 
niating feeling. With these -views the soul easily 
separates itself from the earthly, and raises it- 
self above it; and with this frame of mind is 
immediately connected the feeling of immor- 
tality, and of a state of existence which will have 
its beginning on the other side of the grave. A 
mind which in the right sense does not live for 
this world alone, does not receive this feeling 
HS a jnere hope and desire ; for it is a certainty, 
bound up with the very consciousness of exist- 
ence. Had we not been endowed with this 
knowledge as soon as we were placed upon the 
earth, we should indeed have been cast down 
into utter misery; for there would be no com- 
pensation for earthly misfortune, and what is 
more and would be more lamentable too, the 
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greatest of all problems would remain unsolved, 
and our interior existence would remain without 
the one thing which gives the seal and finish to 
its perfection. 

You mention in your letter the discomforts 
of age : they are certainly, — ^with some few ex- 
ceptions where the strength is retained to a late 
period, — ^many and great ; and they are so espe- 
cially, because they recur at every moment, and 
accompany us with increasing w^eight to the 
grave. Of these, according to my own feelings, 
the most oppressive is the impaired activity, and 
consequent slowness and difficulty in effecting 
what we wish to do, without help. And when 
it comes to a choice whether I will allow myself 
to be helped, or continue to do things for my- 
self, though with less facility, I choose the latter; 
because I feel a natural repugnance to the 
being dependent. But while I concede all these 
inconveniences, which may amount at last to 
real suffering, and which 1 for the most part 
already feel in my own person, I cannot regard 
old age with dislike, nor do I make any com- 
plaint of it. It is requisite to the completion of 
human life that there should be such a decay of 
strength ; and to go through with that life as a 
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whole, gradually unfolding one part out of ano- 
ther, has in it something tranquilliaing, because 
it shows man to be in harniony with all nature. 
And besides, our feelings alter so far, that we 
can bear these outward iu conveniences the easier 
in consequence. We grow less impatient, we 
feel that it does not become us to complain of 
the course of nature, and are much more aware 
that interior peace and equality of mood are ca- 
pable of throwing their gentle glow over everv 
exterior circumstance. It is clearly an advan- 
tage of age that the material sharpness and 
severity of external evils is taken away, and so 
placed within tbe light of reflection, that we can 
overlook their single power, whilst occupying 
the thoughts with the always increasing and 
tranquillising influence of the universal. 

Letter LVII. p. 273. 

Tegel, AugOBt sod September, 1834. 

. . If there must needs be a hot summer, it 
is better that it should be this year than next ; 
far nest year the extraordinary season would 
have been laid to the expected comet, and thus 
ihe erroneous opinion with regard to these bo- 
dies would have been strengthened. As far as 
I am myself concerned, I can very well bear 
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the heat • • . but the iminterrupted drought 
which has accompanied it this year, the drying 
up of the plants, and the withering of the leaves, 
is always a sad sight. We may, indeed, with good 
ground presume that the actual arrangement 
of the world is exactly the best that could be, 
and this of itself puts a stop to all short-sighted 
murmuring; which indeed no reasonable person 
will ever indulge in: otherwise i% would seem 
strange that living and sentient things, from 
plants up to man, should be placed in subordi- 
nation to, and made dependent upon, the rough, 
wild elements. It is as if nature intended that 
the great material and elemental relations should 
be first allowed to take their course, ere the 
prosperity and comfort of sentient beings could 
be attended to : and this seems nearly as it is in 
domestic life, where not only the higher intellec- 
tual occupations of the mind must often be 
postponed to the common daily drudgery of the 
body, but where also activity in business, which 
relates merely to the outward world, is set 
higher in men's estimation, than the inward in- 
clination to thought and study. In both cases 
we can trace the feeling that the ground must 
be prepared and secured by bodily and outward 
circumstances, before the intellectual and inte- 
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rior life can find a quiet sheltered spot where 
its blossoms can unfold without danger of blight. 
In things undertaken by men — and therefore 
always imperfect — this is very perceivable. Hu- 
man reason and power cannot attain their ob- 
ject without some sacrifice of good: but such 
an explanation is not adraisaibje where the or- 
der of things is settled by Omniscience and 
Omnipotence, and therefore what is often said 
with regard to this postponement of the spiritual 
to the corporeal, if such a phrase may be al- 
lowed, is not at all satisfactory. There must 
be something more in it which we cauuot yet 
understand; and which perhaps springs out of 
unknown relations between the two ; for if, on 
the one baud, we know but little that is certain 
respecting the spirit or soul, on the other, the 
actually existing substance and nature of the 
body, — i. e. matter, — is absolutely unknown and 
bcDmprehen slble. 

Letter LX. p. 283, 

Tsgat, Detwmber and January, 1835. 

We are again at the end of the year, dear 

Charlotte, and as far as regards myself I can 

call it a happy one, however quickly it has 

dowD, for it has afforded me the pleasure of re- 
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maining uninterroptedly here, and has given 
me the hope also of being released from all fur- 
ther wearisome visits to the Baths. The para- 
lytic tremor is wonderfully less, although I 
cannot exactly assume this as a proof of increased 
strength ; neither is it entirely gone, but varies 
from day to day. But be that as it may, it is 
at any rate a great present relief. It would be 
very unreasonable in me if I were to complain 
of bodily suffering ; for what I have to endure 
in this respect is very bearable, and requires 
only a very common degree of patience and re- 
signation. I could draw much more largely 
upon both without exhausting them, and it is 
yet in the hands of fate whether I may not have 
to do so : but I have no anxious fears for the 
future. Man is placed in the world to gain expe- 
rience, and to use it for his own inward benefit, 
Happiness and freedom from pain should be re- 
ceived and enjoyed with gratitude; but we 
should never advance any claim to them. You 
see from this that I neither suffer at present 
nor am in any state to cause anxiety; and that 
even should I have to encounter greater evils, 
— of which I see no prospect at present, — I 
should have strength to bear them. I beg you 
therefore, most earnestly, not to allow the state 
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of my health to make an injuriouB — and there- 
fore to me most afflicting — impression on you. 
This is no matter of taste merely, and stil! less 
is it any whim of mine. On the contrary, I 
am firmly convinced that it is no less a duty 
thao it is a sign of nobility of mind, to receive 
the dispensations of Providence with quiet self- 
possession. I am aware that we cannot always 
be complete masters of ourselves in this reapect, 
but we can strive to be so, and to he in earnest 
in striving, is to have half won our object. 

P^P'The Editors have concluded with some ex- 
tracta in which the personal health of this good 
and amiable man is alluded 1o, in order to show 
practically how a strong mind and a Christian 
spirit can meet and rise superior to the infir- 
mitiea of age. Wilhelm von Humboldt, when 
writing these letters, so full of cheerful resig- 
nation and good sense, was fast sinking into 
what might be called almost a premature grave 
(he died in April 1835) : his sight was so much 
impaired that he had reason to apprehend total 
blindness : his hand was so enfeebled by para- 
lytic tremor that he could scarcely write, and his 
general strength failing: but under all these 
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distressing visitations his last care was to cheer 
the sadness of his afflicted friend without ^ving 
a forther thought to his own sufferings than 
was needful to enable him to bear them with 
serenity. No pan^yric is here needed; — his 
life and his letters speak to the heart ; and cold 
must that heart be which does not feel wanned 
and elevated by the contemplation of a character 
which, alas for the world ! has but few parallels. 



THE END. 



C. WHITTINGHAM, PRINTER, CHISWICK. 



THE RESPONSIBILITIES 

or EMPLOYERS 




ON THE RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF EMPLOYERS. 



Introduction. 

ON the Sth of January in the present year 
I was present at an entertainment given 
by Messrs. Ransome and May, the well known 
Ironfounders of Ipswich, to their work people. 
In the sixty years which had elapsed from the 
time that the business was tirst established by 
the late Mr. Robert Ransome it had very greatly 

year the number of persona in the regular em- 
ploy of the Firm amounted to upwards of a 
thousand. Other works in addition to those 
originally established had been in operation, 
and very extensive premises having been built 
in front of the Wet Dock at Ipswich, the open- 
ing of these and the union of the different sets 
of workmen at the one establishment gave rise 
to the entertainment I have mentioned. 
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A building which cow forma a warehouse for 
the exhihition and display of the different agri- 
cultural imjilemetita manufactured by the firm, 
was the pkce fitted up for the occasion. Upon 
my arrival I witnessed a most animated scene. 
The room which was of great size was lighted 
by bright jets of gas ; the columus which sup- 
ported the galleries were ornamented with gar- 
lands of evergreen and artificial flowers ; banners 
bearing appropriate devices were displayed along 
the walls ; a noble baron of beef which had 
been lowered down by pulleys in some mysterious 
manner through a trap door from the roof above 
took up the most prominent position at the chief 
cross table ; and down the room far as the eye 
could reach and further than the voice could be 
heard, the work-people were sitting. The clerks 
and the managers of works were accompanied 
by their wives, and at the cross tables were 
seated many of the principal inhabitants of Ips- 
yiich and other guests, and many ladies. 

Our hosts were members of the Society of 
Friends. With them it is not customary to give 
toasts, but in their stead to propose sentiments 
beGtting the occasion. One of these was the 
following: — " This meeting regards with pecu- 
liar satisfaction the increasing intelligence of 
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workmen of the present day, and is of the opi- 
nion that the desire which is manifested by so 
many for the acquirement of useful knowledge 
deserves the attention, encouragement and sup- 
port of their employers. That Mechanic's In- 
stitutes, Mental Improvement Societies, Young 
Men's Associations for mutual instruction, and 
Provident Institutions to provide against want, 
sickness and old age, do in an especial manner 
commend themselves to the industrial portions 
of the community and are deserving support. 
We therefore heartily wish success to such and 
all kindred institutions/' This sentiment was 
received with the heartiest applause by those 
present.* Most of them had had personal ex- 
perience of the advantages to be derived from 
these institutions. All could point to individuals 
who were reaping the benefits of each of them. 
And when one of the partners in speaking to 



• In a letter from the senior partner, wlio from ill 
health was unable to be present, but which was read to 
the meeting, it was stated that of the first twenty- 
five names of workmen standing in the books of the 
firm, the average number of years of service was twenty- 
six, that numbers of grown-up sons were now working 
with their fathers, and that in one instance father, so4 
and grandson were all in their employment. 
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the resolution remarked upon the success ^^hich 
had attended these societies amongst themselves, 
and fore-shadowed other plans which had in view 
the independence, the comfort, and the intellec- 
tual and moral well-being of the workmen, an 
observer might see in the countenances of those 
around him an expression of trust and confidence 
in the Future, warranted by an experience of the 
good results which had followed what had been 
done in the Past. 

In the course of the proceedings an address 
from the work people was read, which pointed 
out very clearly what was felt by them to be 
the understanding which ought to exist between 
them and their employers. ** Nothing, we are 
satisfied," said they, ** can more tend to the 
prosperity of any business and the comfort of 
those engaged in it (particularly one of such 
magnitude as ours) than a reciprocal kind feel- 
ing between masters and servants, and when 
the masters attend not only to the pecuniary 
interests of those under them by a fair compen- 
sation for their labour, but also endeavour to 
promote their intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, and are met by a corresponding spirit on 
the part of the servants, — a business so con- 
ducted has in it not only the elements of pecu- 
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tiiary succeaa bat is calculated to render the 
conduct of it no less pleasant than profitahle, 
and thus to dignify the pursuit of business as a 
hallowed means of establisbing an affectionate 
and social relation between employers and em- 
ployed ; and proud are we to say that tliis has 
hitherto been pre-eminently the case in the one 
to which we have the hoaour to belong, and 
we trust that no defection from these great prin- 
ciples may ever arise amongst us, for we are 
firmly resolved every one in his own respective 
station to do his duly; this will not only en- 
sure your continued kind consideration as our 
employers, but be conducive to the general 
benefit of the establishment, as well as add to 
the mutual comfort and happiness of ail who 
may thus consider themselves as knit together 
in the bonds of a large social relationship." 

Whilst the workmen thus on their part ei- 
pounded these views, the principals of the firm 
did not the less anniously in sist upon them. " I 
wish to feel," said one of those gentlemen, " that 
we aa masters have a larger debt of gratitude to 
jou than that which is simply settled and paid 
far when the end of the week comes. I believe 
that all employers of men have large responsi- 
lulitiea with reference to those whom tliey em- 
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ploy, and if under the circumstances by which 
yre are surrounded it is necessary that numbers 
of workmen should spend so large a portion of 
their time in toil, it is the bounden duty of those 
who reap the reward oi the toil to endeavour to 
make the few remaining hours which they may 
have in the course of the day as largely pro- 
ductive of pleasure and comfort as possible." 

It was a most gratifying sight too, to see the 
young apprentices of the establishment standing 
up not only to acknowledge the justice of the 
sentiments of the workmen, but to bear testi- 
mony to the obligations they were under to 
many of them, for instructing them in the prac- 
tice of their profession. Some of these young 
men, the sons and relatives of the present mem- 
bers of the firm, will probably in after years be 
themselves at its head, and will then be enabled 
to carry into practice the lessons of kindness 
and of sympathy they will have learned in their 
youth. They had evidently won the hearts of the 
workmen. Nothing could exceed the warmth 
of the reception the meeting gave them ; it was 
the reception given to dear companions and 
friends. 

There followed speeches from many of the 
guests who were present, insisting for the most 
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part on the value of a good understanding pre- 
vailing between employers and the employed, 
and congratulating both upon its eKistence there. 
At eleven o'clock the proceedings ended ; the 
crowd of people separated in an orderly quiet 
manner, and by the next morning, the large 
room bore not a trace of the previous evening's 
entertainment. But from the memories of many 
who were present the scene they witnessed can 
never fade away : to me it was the realization 
of what I had often thought might be, but which 
I had scarcely hoped to have ever seen accom- 
plished, audi have fell ansious to spread as far 
as I was able, the principles which I believe 
have led to a result so gratifying, in the hope 
that others who have the happiness of large 
bodies of workmen in their power might act 
Dpon them. 
Hence the present " Small Book." 







CHAPTER I. 

The Present State of Feeling between 
Employers and the Employed. 

THERE is one question of the present day 
to which all parties are desirous of finding 
a satisfactory answer : And that is, — In what 
do the duties and obligations arising from the 
relationship of Employer and Employed con- 
sist? All are agreed that the results of that 
relationship, as understood and acted upon at 
present, are, generally speaking, felt to be op- 
pressive by the latter class; — that they are 
dissatisfied with their condition ; and that they 
are ready converts, therefore, to any theory 
which holds out the hope of an alleviation of 
the pressure upon them. We have seen that 
in France, Austria, Prussia, and other parts of 
the Continent, the working classes have, by an 
appeal to arms, attempted to better their posi- 
tion ; and even in England, although physical- 
force chartism has for the time been put down, 
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nobody who knows the state of tlie manufac- 
turing- districts doubts that the elements of 
future mischief still exist there. If we also ex- 
amine tiiose occurrences which form teats as it 
were of the terms upon which the manufacturer 
standswithrespect to his workmen, and the land- 
lord or farmer with reapect to the agricultural 
labourer, we find that, for the most part, there 
is not that feeling of confidence and afFection 
between them which ought to exist; but the 
contrary. Let us take a few instances by way 
of example. 

The year 1829 was a period of great depres- 
sion in the silk trade. In Spitalfields, instead 
of the 17,000 looms which wore at work in 
1825, there were only 9000 : instead of seven- 
teen shillings a week, the former rate of wages, 
the weavers were receiving nine shillings. A 
similar state of things was existing in the great 
seats of the silk manufacture in the country, 
Macclesfield, Coventry, and Bamsley. This 
depression proceeded from various causes. The 
removal of the former prohibitory duties on the 
importation of silk; the simultaneous distre.'is 
in France ; the over-production which was said 
to have taken place in both 
ttcfa pointed out by different 
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primary cause of the mischief. At any rate, it 
was a calamity under which hoth the manufac- 
turers and their work-people were suffering. 
This circumstance should have united them 
only the more firmly together : had they heen 
friends, it would have done so; they would 
have strengthened each other so as hest to hear 
up against the pressure which affected both. But 
how differently did they act! In Spitalfields, 
the weavers refused to work except at increased 
wages ; and, although some of their body hired 
themselves at the reduced rate, these were soon 
compelled to forego their employment; for, if 
they continued, it was at the risk of having 
their houses entered by bands of rioters, and 
the web dragged from their looms. Negotia- 
tions were at length entered upon between the 
masters and the working weavers : the latter 
boldly avowed that their object had been to 
revenge themselves upon their employers, and to 
get their wages raised ; and the result was, that 
a higher rate of wages was agreed to be given, 
— a concession extorted from the employers, 
from the fear they had lest their whole property 
should be destroyed. 

This concession, made as it was from a low 
motive, produced a bad result. Delegates from 
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Spitalfields were sent inlo the country to Mac- 
clesfield, where the weavers, who had struck for 
a time, were about to resume work, and these 
told the people that " the destroying angel was 
the best ally they had," and explained to them 
the means which had been cfiectual in Spital- 
fields, and hy which the weavers might injure 
the property of their masters in the most secret 
and most eiTectuel manner. This preaching 
was not without results ; a fear came over these 
manufacturers also; they resolved to give the 
pricea demanded for a ahoTt time, and then to 
cease working the mills altogether. 

In other parts of the country, like occur- 
rences were taking place. At Nuneaton and 
Bradford combinations not to work at the re- 
duced rate of wages were formed ; workmen 
refusing to join those eom.biiialions were plun- 
dered of the materials entrusted to them to 
make up ; and the manufacturers were com- 
pelled hy force to attach their names to a list of 
prices at which the workmen had declared they 
would alone work. At Barnsley, in Yorkshire, 
the houses even of the manufacturers were at- 
tacked ; and, in one instance, the furniture of a 
house was piled into heaps upon the floor, and 
the whole set fire to and burnt. 
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After these outbursts of yiolence had been 
subdued, and the presence of the soldiery had 
restored temporary tranquillity to these dis- 
tricts, there followed an appalling state of desti- 
tution amongst the working classes. By their 
former violence they had alienated the hearts of 
the charitable from them, and there was an un- 
willingness therefore to mitigate their sufferings 
by the bestowal of alms. Their employers were 
hostile to them. They worked at whatever 
wages they could obtain : and it appears from a 
report drawn up at the time by a committee of 
masters, that, in the neighbourhood of Hud- 
dersfield, there were 13,000 individuals who had 
not more than twopence hal^enny per day to 
live upon and find wear and tear for looms. 

Let any one who has thought upon what 
man's nature is, ponder over the result of such 
a process as that just described, upon the indi- 
vidual exposed to it. He had obtained by vio- 
lence what he believed to be a right — the receipt 
of higher wages ; by violence he had been deprived 
of them again ; and he had fallen into penury 
and want, unpitied even by those accustomed 
to relieve distress. What lessons will such a 
being teach his hapless children ? They will 
be those of revenge against the men who have 



injured him and tliem ; and they probably in 
their generation will, with increased violence 
and recklessness, be actors in scenes similar to 
those which have made tbeir father what he is. 
But these occurrences, terrible as they were 
in their progress and results, were far surpassed 
afterwards by what took place in Glasgow. In 
the spring of the year 1836 the cotton manu- 
facture was in a most prosperous state. The 
masters were making- large profits, and the 
wages of the work-people had been raised a 
sixth. In the course of the year, however, com- 
mercial affairs began to look gloomy : a crisis 
came ; and, amongst other things, cotton goods 
sank in value full fifty per cent. Bankruptcies 
among the manufacturers were becoming fre- 
quent, and they were compelled to reduce the 
wages of the spinners to th-e amount they were 
in receipt of previous to the rise. This step 
was resisted ; the spinners struck work, and 
8000 individuals were at once thrown out 
of employment. In this difficulty, the mas- 
ters sought to introduce new hands into the 
factories : the spinners sought to prevent this, 
by threatening violence to both. The strike 
continued for seventeen weeks. As lime wore 
on, the physical sufferings of those who were 
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out of work became most pitiable. Men who 
had been in the receipt of thirty or forty shil- 
lings per week had eighteen pence only allowed 
them. Influenza and fever made their appear- 
ance ; and the mortality increased so rapidly, 
that it reached at last to more than double the 
usual average. This misery was borne ; but it 
seemed to rouse almost to frenzy the angry 
feelings of the workmen against their late em- 
ployers. A secret committee was appointed, 
with the object of carrying on a warfare against 
the manufacturers and the jaevr hands (nobs as 
they were called,) in the most efficient manner; 
assassins were hired by this committee, and more 
than one murder committed; letters threaten- 
ing assassination were sent to many of the ma- 
nufacturers ; several of the nobs were waylaid, 
and cruelly injured; mills were burnt: and all 
these deeds of violence were contrived so skil- 
fully, as to render the proof of guilt very diffi- 
cult to establish. 

In the month of August the strike was over, 
and the workmen returned to their employment. 
The committee in the meanwhile had been ar- 
rested, and in January in the following year 
were put upon their trial to answer a charge 
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(amongst others) of conspiracy. But alihough 
the workmen had resumed their labour, their 
feelings of enmity against the manufacturers 
were not a whil subdued. Whilst the trial of 
the committee was pending, a crowded meeting 
of cotton-spinners was addressed by the Rev. 
Mr. Stephens of Ashton, who, after alluding to 
the alleged wrongs inflicted upon the work- 
people, and stating that they would "destroy 
the abodes of guilt, which had been reared to 
violate all law, and God's book," concluded, 
amidst " tremendous cheering," with these 
words : — " We have sworn by our God, by 
heaven, earth, and hell, tliat from the east, 
the west, the north, and the south, we shall 
wrap in an awful sheet of devouring flame, 
which no one can resist, the manufactories of 
the cotton tyrants, and the palaces of those who 
raised thera by rapine and murder, and founded 
them upon the wretchedness of the millions 
whom God — our God — Scotland's God, created 
to be happy." 

Ill a paper read in 1838 to the statistical 
section of the British Association by Mr. Aah- 
worth, particulars are given of the strike which 
took place in IH36 at Preston. The strike 
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continued for about three months ; and during 
that time 8500 people were out of employment 
These for the most part wandered about the 
streets without any definite object ; seventy-five 
persons were brought up before the magistrates ; 
twelve were imprisoned and held to bail, for as- 
sault and intimidation ; about twenty young 
females were led into a life of profligacy, and 
two of these were subsequently transported for 
theft ; three persons were supposed to have 
died of starvation, and not less than 5000 must 
have suffered long and severely from hunger 
and cold ; and in almost every family the greater 
part of the wearing apparel and household fur- 
niture was pawned. The loss to the workmen 
by this strike was estimated at £57,000 ; that to 
the masters at £45,000. 

Other instances might be given, all pointing 
to the same end, and all presenting the same 
melancholy features. One scarcely knows which 
to deplore the most — success or failure on the 
part of the workmen. If successful, they be- 
come confirmed in the belief that their employers 
were intending to defraud them ; if unsuccess- 
ful, they attribute their failure to the power of 
the manufacturers, and, although compelled to 
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return to work at the reduced wages, it is with 
unwilling and imbittered hearts. The progress, 
too, of the struggle, is marked by a fearful 
amount of human suffering. As we have seen, 
fever, starvation, death, are there ; — what is 
worse, the moral character of the workman is 
broken down, and every right feeling sacrificed 
to that of revenge. On the other hand, the 
Uves and property of the masters become inse- 
cure ; whilst the pecuniary loss which each pJirty 
sustains is enormous. 

One would have thought that the constant 
recurrenee of the least of these calamities would 
have induced the master manufacturers to hiLve 
inquired long ago into the real cause of the 
mischief. But no : an inquiry perhaps ta.kes 
place before a Parliamentary Committee; the 
facts are then stated j it Is observed that the 
masters are much to blame in their conduct to 
the operatives; that a totally different system 
ought to be pursued ; that at present the master 
is often harsh and unfeeling, and does not en- 
gage in any efforts to ameliorate their condition, 
as he ought to do : but then again, this bad aud 
vicious system is attributed in its turn to the 
condact pursued by the workmen themselves. 
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and no surprise is shown that the master looks 
upon his worl^-people rather a 
supporters,— and ko the matter n 

It is indeed strange that the true cause is 
only beginning to be seen, and is now seen but 
by so few. Strange that men who are dealing 
every day with machinery so exquisitely adapted 
to the natural laws of the Creator ; and who 
must know that utter failure and confusion 
would result from any attempt to infringe upon 
the least of those laws, — nevertheless cannot 
see that there is a nnoral law of the same Creator 
regulating the conduct of man, the violation 
of which is attended with equal peril. Combi- 
nations and strikes are the children of distrust : 
and they will continue at intervals so long as 
that is the feeling the workmen entertain to- 
wards their employers. So long as there is a 
belief that the masters are careless of their in- 
terests, and will not willingly give them the 
WE^es they are entitled tc, — as it is in the 
nature of man to retaliate, so will it be found 
that combinations will be formed to force up the 
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rate of wages to a higher level, and the men 

will strike work at those times when they believe 
the masters require their services the most. 
But if confidence were to prevail, and the work- 
men could trust their employers to give to them 
as wages what the profits of the husineas might 
fairly afford — if they knew that their welfare 
was studied by their employers, — combinations 
would cease and the time of difficulty would he 
only a signal for increased activity on the part 
of the workmen to aid the master who had aided 
them.* 

■ In the year 1348 lliero were great diatutlances in 
the neighbourlicKxl of the coal miees at Woraley. The 
cOQDiry WB» overrim by men who had struck work ihem- 
KelFea and who tried to turn the hanil^ out of tUo miaes 
and factories in the dislricl. The Wotalej colliers re- 
aiaCed the combinatioa ; refused to submit la tlie dicta- 
lion of ita leaders and prepared an addresa to their 
muter, Lord Ellaamere, eipreaaive of their aiiBchment 
to him, which ended in these w-orda : " witli the voice 
of ooe man we declare our deaign to defend your lio- 
nomBadali in cnnnectian witli you" (Signed)-' Your 
loyal and obedient ColUete." Lord Ellesmere had been 
kind to tbem ; he had felt an iatereet in tlieir physical 
and moral condition ; and his lordship in a letter nriuen 
atthe timetollie " Manchester Guardian." showed how 
■tiongly he relied upon (he effects produced by such a 
cooree of conduct. "It cannot" aaid his lordship, " be too 
widely known how liberally the wording clatses of ihia 
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The ill feeling which exists between the work- 
man and his employer is not confined to -the 
manufacturing districts; it is apparent also in 
the agricultural parts of England. The agri- 
cultural labourer is, generally speaking, more 
illiterate than the manufacturing operative ; he 
has neither the knowledge nor the means readily 
at hand to combine systematically with others 
for the purpose of asserting what he believes to 
be his rights. But in his own way he occa- 
sionally makes his voice heard. We can all 
remember the state of the southern Counties of 
England during the Autumn of 1830. As soon 
as harvest was over disturbances broke out in 
Kent. Bands of rioters went about the country 
destroying machines by day and firing bams 
and even dwellings by night. At first their 
efforts seem to have been directed against those 
who had been hard to their labourers ; but as 
the disorganization increased the property of 
others was destroyed in very wantonness. Yet 
even when the mischief was at its height, in- 
stances were known of farmers placing their 



country are disposed to reward with their good-will and 
affection those to whom, rightly or wrpngly, they attri- 
bute similar feelings towards themselves." 
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produce on the land of those who had been 
kind to the poor, in the beUef that it would be 
safe there ; and of their finding in it a real sanc- 
tuary. The labourera began to send threatening 
letters to the farmers and gentry requiring that 
their wages should he raised and that threshing 
machiueg should no longer he used. From Kent 
the evil spread into Hants, Wilts, Bucks, Susses 
and Surrey. All protection to property seemed 
to be at an end. Conflicts took place between 
the gentlemen of the county, at the head of the 
j-eoioanry, and the labourers, and loss of life 
ensued ; the Government increased the military 
force in those districts ; heavy rewards were 
offered for the apprehension of any who had 
been guilty of fire-raising; and circulars were 
issued from the Home Office and directed to 
ihe Magistracy of the various counties advising 
them not to yield to threats or intimidation, 
either as respected the recommendation of a 
uniform rate of wages or the n on -employment 
of the threshing machines. In December spe- 
cial commissions were sent into the counties for 
the purpose of trying those prisoners who bad 
been apprehended. In Hampshire alone there 
were as many as 270 prisoners tried, fourteen 
of whom were found guilty of capital offences. 
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But not withstanding all these efforta on the 
part of the gpntry, tarmeCH and the goveninient, 
the lahourers succeeded in their demands. Their 
wages were raised ; the machinery was destroyed. 
In the year 1833 there was not a single thresh- 
ing machine in the county of Kent. In Ilamp- 
■hire so soon aa the- fanners agreed voluntarily 
amongst themselves to take each their proportion 
of labourers out of employment, the riots and 
lick burning ceased. 

These things have passed away, and the sign 
they made has been disregarded. The labourer 
of England is still for the most part the same 
un instructed creature he then mas ; as badly fed 
and lodged ; his wants as little thought of; and 
there is the same utter want of sympathy be- 
tween him and his employer ; his nature perhaps 
made more callous by a harsh administration of 
the new Poor Law. 

The sign has been repeated. In 1844 there 
were incendiary fires throughout the county of 
Suffolk. Night after night stacks and ricks and 
the outbuildings of farms were burnt down. Now 
of all crimes that of arson is the most difficult to 
detect. It is secret in its nature ; the fire ha!! 
may be puC into the stack and before the fire 
breaks out the offender may be miles f 
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spot, and the more widely spread the disaffection 
between the fanner and his labourers is, so it 
becomes more difficult to point out any one 
person who has a stronger motive to commit the 
crime than any of his fellows. It was to be ex- 
pected therefore that a vast number of cases 
should escape detection; in those which were 
discovered the instances were rare in which the 
motive was clearly proved. In one the prose- 
cutor was a member of the lioard of guardians ; 
the prisoner, who nith his wife and children had 
been in a starving state had. applied for relief, 
had been refused, and in his anger had struck 
the prosecutor. A committal to prison for two 
months was the punishment awarded for the 
assault ; the prisoner came out of prison with 
his feelings of revenge still stronger within him : 
they were undisguised too, for he said toaneigh- 
bour, " they'll want for a home as well as us," 
and the stack was fired. There were two or 
three other cases which were somewhat similar 
to this in their details ; but in the great majority 
no particular motive was shown to exist. This 
was the worst feature of all. It showed that 
the cause of the mischief was deeply seated and 
widely spread; that the offence was not the 
result of sudden anger occasioned by a single 
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injury ; but was the deliberate testimony borne 
by the agricultural population generally to a 
systematic unconcern for their interests on the 
part of their employers. These could not see 
the matter in this light; they wondered and 
murmured amongst themselves, " very extraor- 
dinary this, no possible motive for the crime." 
They could not or would not apply to themselves, 
(men seldom will) the great truth that the laws 
of the Deity are never violated with impunity. 
They had treated their labourers worse than they 
would their cattle ; they had degraded their na- 
tures, stifled in their breasts every high and good 
feeling ; and yet they expected that the labour- 
ers would act in a kindly and reasonable spirit 
towards them. Others however saw what they 
in their blindness could not see. The " Times " 
sent their commissioner to institute inquiries 
upon the spot, and his report told the old story : 
— the poor, generally speaking, wretchedly fed, 
lodged and clothed ; utterly illiterate and living 
for the most part a life of isolation unpitied and 
uncared for by their richer neighbours. 




The Duty of Employees towari 
Employed. 



WHAT are the rights and duties arising 
out of the relationship of Employers and 
Employed? Are they merely co-extensice with 
the legal liahilities upon the contract between 
them ; and which, if broken, the tribunals of the 
country will either etiforce or award damages 
for a breach ' or are they latter than the'se 
and involve a higher responsibihtj for their due 
performance ■* Hitherto it has been treated 
for the most part as if there was no reapon 
aibihty other than that which the law cnun 
ciates the master and the seriant have con 
sidered themselves as contracting parties the 
intereata of the one opposed to those of the 
other and hence has rcsuUed that spir t of an 
tagonism between the two claascB the evil con 
"equences of which have been pointed out lu the 
preceding chapter. A better state of things 
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will not arise until a higher responsibility is 
recognized. 

To arrive at the knowledge of what that re- 
sponsibility consists in, we should ascertain — 

1. What is the object which the workman 

may fairly propose to himself as at- 
tainable by him, and what are his 
means of attaining it? 

2. How far can the employer aid the work- 

man in the accomplishment of that 

object ? 
If the true answers to both these questions 
were put before both the Employers and Em- 
ployed in this country, it is to be hoped that the 
great majority would act upon them, and that 
the mischief which may have sprung up often- 
times from erroneous notions, rather than from 
any willingness on either side to do what was 
morally wrong, would gradually disappear. 

I. 

What is the object which the workman may 
/airly propose to himself as attainable by his 
labour, and what are his means of attaining 
itf 

What is the object which we all of us ought 
to have in view, so soon as the care bestowed 
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by the parent upon the child has ceased, and 
the approach of manhood tells us that we are 
hecome free agents ? As it has already been 
observed, iu a former volume of this series,* 
jnan is bom by no choice of his own ; the will 
by which he has been constituted as he is, has 
some design in so constituting him, and the ac- 
complishment of that end is his natural right. 
He is an intellectual as well as an animal being, 
and the end of his e^^istence can be attained 
only by the complete development of his na- 
ture in both its parts : when grown to an age 
that enables him to make his own claim, and 
seek his own perfection, he endeavours to ob' 
tain the means of this development, because he 
feels them to be absolute conditions of animal 
and intellectual existence. 

The workman, like the rest of us, seeks this 
end. He seeks food and shelter for the body, 
instruction and the means of knowledge for the 
mind ; he has an expectation that, after an in- 
terval, he may have the means of marrying, and 
of bringing up his children respectably; and 
that, by the time old age comes, and he can no 
longer work, he may have been enabled to have 
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saved sufficient to support himself during the 
remainder of hia life. 

These are reasonable wishes, and their gra- 
tification should be in the power of every man 
who, feeling the necessity of them, spares not 
himself, but, on the contrary, uses all the pru- 
dence and foresight ia his power to attain them. 
The country, too, is as a body interested in the 
cjuestion of his success ; for, where the work- 
man fails in this end, the result of his failure is 
not only unhappiness to himself, but is also felt 
hy the country, directly and indirectly, in many 
ways. If with the desire, he had the means of 
success, pauperism and crime would be almost 
unknown, and the great charge of attempting 
to relieve the one and repress the other would 
he spared; there would he a happy and c 
tented population, in the place of one which i' 
gloomy and discontented; and in times of ci 
mon prit'ation and distress, instead of soc 
being sometimes compelled to put the Ian 
force, for the purpose of protecting property J 
from attacks made upon it by the working- 1 
classes, there would be the assurance not onlyl 
that they would hear the difficulties c 
us all 03 a nation with patience and resignation! 
hut that their aid might be relied upor 
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furtherance of any meaauve wbicli was calculated 
for the general good. 

In a description of ai tour taken m the ii 
facturing diatricta, by Dr. Cooke Taylor, in the 
year 1842, he gives an account of two different 
scenes, which forcibly illustrate the truth of 
these remarks. 

In Kosendale Forest are situated the Mills ol 
HoUymount, belonging to three brothers named 
Whitehead. " They received us," says 
Taylor, " with great kindness and cordiality, 
readily offering to conduct us over the eslahliah 
ment. The mill which is being erected in plac 
of one that had been accidentally burned dowi 
is one of the most entraordinary architectural 
works in Lancashire. The 3nachinerv eshibited 
all the latest refinements of mechanical 
nuity. Although my companion was engaged 
in the same trade as themselves, there was ni 
jealousy displayed in preventing him from scru- 
tinizing the machinery ■ on the contrary 1 oh- 
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town. The residences of the operatives are not 
so much cottages, as handsome houses, con- 
sisting of from four to six rooms, provided with 
every convenience necessary for comfort and 
cleantinesa. They are all well furnished, in 
many with mahogany. I saw none destitute of 
a clock, and a small collection of books, gene- 
rally on religious subjects. The children in the 
village were remarkably healthy, neat, and in- 
telligent. They answered the few casual ques- 
tions addressed to them with a politeness of 
demeanour and propriety of expression which 
could not be surpassed in much higher ranks 
of life. I was mformed that most of the men 
were teatotallers, and that they had invested con- 
siderable suras of money ia the savings-bank. 
ITie school attached to the factory was one of 
the most elegant and conTenient buildings I 
have ever seen devoted to the purposes of edu- 
cation ; it was well ventilated, and furnished 
with the best apparatus for being lighted with 
gas and heated with warm water. It could 
not have costless than £1000. The children 
pay twopence a-wcek for instruction, but the 
expenses are defrayed by ihe propriefors, and 
the weekly stipend is allowed to accumulate as 
a reserve-fund, to be paid back to each pupil at 
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twenty-one years of age. The Messrs. White- 
head are very properly strict in enforcing this 
weekly payment ; they deem it of importance to 
impress coDtiruaily on the minds of the parents 
the moral duty of providing for the education of 
their children, and they arc doubtful of the pro- 
priety of affordiag perfectly gratuitous instruc- 
tion, since what is given for nothing is too often 
valued at nothing. I found the villagers of 
Holly mount healthy, happy, and contented. 
The operatives, one and all, declared that their 
only anxiety was, lest the progress of distress 
should reach the estahlishment of Hollymount, 
and deprive them of the employment they pos- 
sessed, and the comforts they produced." 

Would that a similar description could be 
given of ail the manufacturing district of Eng- 
land. But at this very time at a few miles dis- 
tant only what a different scene was passing. 

" I proceeded on to Burnley the same even- 
ing," says Dr. Taylor, " where the contrast to 
what I had seen in the morning was perfectly 
heart-rending. Groups of idlers stood in the 
midst of the street ; their faces haggard with 
famine, and their eyes rolling with that fierce 
and uneasy expression which I have often noticed 
in maniacs. I went up to some of them and en- 
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tered into conversation. They were perfectly 
candid and communicative^ for the men of this 
part of Lancashire retain much of the sturdy 
independence of the ancient foresters : they will 
go miles to do you a service, but they will not 
stir one inch to do homage to wealth or station. 
Each man had his own tale of sorrow to tell; 
their stories were complicated details of misery 
and suffering, gradual in their approach and 
grinding in their result ; borne with an iron en- 
durance such as the Saxon race alone displays, 
and ¥rith the sternness belonging to that noblest 
form of pride — the pride of independant labour. 
We want not charity but employment, was their 
unanimous declaration ; and proofs of their 
truth were abundant in their anecdotes told and 
verified of men having travelled miles to obtain 
a job, however heavy the labour, and however 
wretched the remuneration. I found them all 
chartists, but with this difference that the block- 
printers and hand-loom weavers united to their 
chartism, a hatred of machinery which was far 
from being shared by the factory operatives. 
The latter also deprecated any thing like an ap- 
peal to physical force, while the latter stren- 
uously urged an immediate appeal to arms. 
There was no concealment of sentiment on either 
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Bide. I heard more than twenty openij advo- 
cate the espediency of burning down the mills 
in order to compel the factory hands to join in 
an insurrectionary movement. A mill had been 
burnt down at Colne two nigbta previously ; 
doubts were entertained whether this had been 
the result of design or accident, and in the 
streets of Burnley there were groups expressing 
their hopes that it mould be traced to design and 
followed by imitation, while the heaviest curses 
were bestowed on the factory hands of Colne for 
having heartily exerted themselves to check the 
conflagratioD and to supply water to the engines. 
These sentimentB were eipresaed openly and in 
the pubhc streets. I stood amongst them and 
was known to be a stranger : there was no ap- 
pearance of speaking either with a design to be 
overheard, or an anxiety for concealment. Had 
1 been one of the posts in the street, my pre- 
sence could not have been viewed with more 
perfect indifference." 

These two descriptions afford examples of the 
effect produced on man by outward influences. 
At Holiymount and at Burnley they were men 
sprang from the same stock ; of the same con- 
stitutional temperament : in the one case the 
means being attained by them of carrying out 
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the end of their existence, there was a happy 
and contented population; in the other, the 
means of that accomplishment being denied 
them, every good impulse had become vitiated, 
and they at last reduced in some respects to the 
condition of ferocious animals. It is vain to 
tell these, as some have told them, that this 
their suffering is a visitation sent by God to 
punish their sins; it is vain, for it is untrue, 
and is felt by them to be so. To a proposal 
made by a methodist preacher in this same year 
that the working classes should hold a day of 
solemn fast and humiliation, an operative re- 
plied, that there would be no objection to it, 
provided it were such a fast as that described 
by the prophet Isaiah : — ^^ Is not this the fast 
that I have chosen ? to loose the bands of wick- 
edness, to undo the heavy burdens and to let 
the oppressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke ? Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, 
and that thou bring the poor that are cast out to 
thy house ? When thou seest the naked that thou 
cover him ; and that thou hide not thyself from 
thine own flesh ? " " But," added he, " who are 
they that hide themselves from their own flesh? 
Is it the poor ? No ; those who have scarcely 
enough for themselves will share their bite and 
their sup with a brother in distress. If a man 



is in distress and comes here, which will he 
soonest go to, the door of a cottager or to one 
of the big houses? No; if Providence wanted 
to punish the sinful in the land, Providence 
would have made a great mistake in coming to 
the working classes. I tell thee, man, that if I 
believed what thou saj'est I would turn atheist : 
for if I thought that the Lord was the cause of 
all the misery I see around tne, I would quit his 
service and say be was not the Lord I took him 
for."* 

These were the expressions of a man who 
felt that not to God's will, hut to man's per- 
versity were the evils under which he and his 
brother work-people were aufferiiig, attributable. 
Not to God's will, for that had created him with 
certain wants, which if they were not satisfied, 
the object of his existence must remain unful- 
filled ; and it would be the act of the cruellest 
tyrant, and not of an all-merciful Deity, lo place 
him in a position in which it was impossible for 
him even to sustain the strength of his body, 
far less the requirements of his mind. But he 
attributes them to the perversity of man ; and 
who can gainsay him ? He attributes them to 
his interests not being sufficiently cared for by 
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the rich ; and to the conditions of his existence 
not heing comprehended hy them, or by the 
legislature, or by the govemment of the coun* 
try. Is he not right ? 

Suffering then wrongfully, it is not wonder- 
ful that he should become the ready convert 
to any scheme which states the evils of his pre- 
sent condition, and proffers a remedy for them. 
This is the secret of the success which awaited 
the announcement of M. Louis Blanc's plan of 
national workshops. The facts which formed 
the ground- work of his book, " U Organi- 
sation du Travail,^' were true; the miserable 
^te to which numbers of the working-class of 
France were reduced, was pictured in forcible 
and dramatic language; they were disposed to 
accept with eagerness the nostrum, whatever it 
might be, which was to cure their ills ; and when 
the revolution came, therefore, and the working- 
class had for a time the upper hand, the plan 
was tried.* That it utterly failed, is now mat- 

* Its leading features are thus described in M. Blanc's 
own words : — ** Le gouvemement serait consid6r6 comme 
le regulateur supreme de la production et investi pour 
accomplir sa t&che d'une grande force* Cette tache 
consisterait a se servir de Tarme meme de la concurrence 
pour faire disparaitre la concurrence. Le gouvemement 
l^verait un emprunt dont le produit serait affect^ a la 
etr^ Hers sociaux, dans les branches lea plus 

'Industrie nationale." 
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ter of hiatory. The manufacturers throughout 
France became alarmed ; to them it seemed oue 
of the worst features in the new state of things. 
Many began to realize their capital at any sa- 
crifice ; numbers of work-people were thrown 
out of employment, and the pressure upon the 
resources of the government became heavier 
every day. The work done in the national 
workshops was not well done, and was much 
dearer than private establishments could fur- 
nish. Fortunately this state of things did not 
last for any conaiderahle length of time. France 
has righted herself in this respect; the govern- 
ment no longer competes with the private ma- 
nufacturer, and the principle of competition 
rcmiuns as it did before. 

It is beyond the scope of this httle book to 
enter into any lengtliened examination of this 
or other like schemes ; for the time, at any rate, 
they have ceased to occupy the attention of the 
working-classes of this country. My motive in 
adverting to them at all, was simply for the 
purpose of observing, that, as they have been 
once propounded, so will they, or similar ones, 
be again propounded, and an attempt made by 
violence to carry them into effect, unless the 
condition of the working-classes under the pre- 
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sent ayeteni be improved. Those theories would 
not, unreasonable as thej are, be embraced so 
readily by those to whom they are addressed, 
unless they felt that their condition could not 
be made worse, and might, perchance, be im- 
proved by any change. 

If it were essential to the system under which 
this country has been raised to the place it holds 
amongstthenationsofthe world, that there should 
be enmity between the workman on the one side 
and his employer on the other,* that elevation 
would indeed have been too dearly purchased ; 
and it would re(]uire no excess of wisdom to see 
even in our prosperity the seeds of certain and 
rapid decay. That such enmity baa existed, 
and still does exist, is most true : it is also true 
that we as a country have prospered. But these 
are not cause and effect. Our prosperity has 
resulted from the conjoint skdl, energy, and en- 
terprise of our manufacturers and the working- 
classes, stimulated by the emulation which com- 
petition produces, and always of most efficacy 
where there has b^en friendly co-operation be- 
tween the Employer and the Employed. The 
enmity between these, where it occurs, is a 

• L'Oigiuiisalion du Travail, cL. 4, 
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foul weed, destroying the productiveness of the 
country, which might otherwise be so great, as 
the details formerly given so amply bear witness 
to. But it toay be plucked out; and must be, if 
we would see fair England continue to prosper. 

But M. Louis Blanc is not singular in his 
notions. The belief that there is a natural an- 
tagonism (using a softer word than enmity) 
between the manufacturer, tlie representative of 
capital, and the working man, the representative 
of labour, is very widely entertained. The fal- 
lacy has arisen from the use of words which do 
not afford an accurate definition of the thing 
described, and applying them to the relationship 
which ought to exist between men, as if they 
were mere animals or machines. 

Capital, properly so called, is that which pro- 
duces an annual income without trenching in 
any way upon the principal. The bones, muscle, 
and strength of the labourer are as much capital 
as the investment which a manufacturer makes 
in a mill or in machinery. If used prudently, 
ibe one kept up by proper food, the other by 
the necessary repairs, each is capable of pro- 
ducing an annual income, and yet still remain 
in an efficient state. 

On the other hand, the naanufacturer, by the 
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skill with which he conducts his business, by 
the mental toil he has to go through, in order 
that he may carry it on successfully, is as much 
a labourer as any workman he employs. In- 
stead, therefore, of labour and capital being 
opposed to each other, they are so mixed up 
together in every individual that it is vain to 
attempt to separate them : unless, indeed, those 
words are used in some peculiar sense; and 
then, as is the case with other questions which 
political economists treat of, that sense becomes 
frequently lost sight of, and a proposition which 
is true when the words of which it is made up 
are used in a restrictive sense, becomes &lse 
when a more general application is given to 
them. 

In seeking therefore for the means to which 
the working man may reasonably look for at- 
taining the object he proposes to himself to 
accomplish, I purposely abstain from discussing 
the rights of capital as in any way opposed to the 
rights of labor. To distinguish or draw a con- 
trast between them is only in my opinion to 
perplex what is otherwise a plain question. I 
prefisr treating the subject in a different manner. 

What is the object of the manu&cturer ? He 
*iad laige nuns of money in a mill or 
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in machinery, and in the purchase of the raw 
material of a manufacture. Out of these he 
Strives to realize a profit to be employed in 
the mHintenuDce of himself and his family ; in 
educating his children and in leaving a provi- 
sion for them aAcr his death: in other words to 
fulfil the various duties of life. In order to 
realize this profit he must avail himself of the 
services of others ; the machinery will not work, 
the cloth will not he woven, unless there are 
human beings there to direct the wheels and 
superintend the manufacture. And when the 
process is complete he must find a market for 
his goods. That market cannot be forced, but 
if there be any unnecessary and arbitrary re- 
strictions which stand in the way of its creation, 
be feels that be has a right to call upon the 
l^ifilature to remove them. We have recently 
seen a remarkable instance of the exercise of 
that right, in the agitation against the Corn 
Laws, and their subsequent abolition. 

I have already discussed %ehat are the objects 
which a working man may fairly aim at. If he 
is willing, he has the means in his bodily strength 
or in bia knowledge of a trade to attain them. 
Put him down on a waste, and with the strength 
and intellect which God bus given bim he will 
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soon cnltiyate enough to maintain himself and 
his hmilj and have a surplus. If he employ 
that strength and intellect in the service of a 
manufacturer, he has a right to look to him to 
an extent not inconsistent with that employer's 
rights, for the wages which shall be sufficient to 
fulfil the duties of his life. If there is no work 
or insufficient work for him to do ; if there is no 
market for him to take his commodity to for 
sale, he Uke the manufacturer feels that there is 
bad legislation somewhere. But the workmen 
cannot do as the manufacturers did. They, for 
the most part, have neither the power nor the 
opportunity of placing before the law makers of 
the country what it is that prevents their com- 
modity from being freely purchased. They have 
not as a body received education sufficient to 
form an accurate judgment upon the matter, or 
so as to be able to express to others their own 
convictions. They therefore either suffer in si- 
lence ; or overt acts of violence bear witness to 
what is passing in their minds. 

Would that it were otherwise I It is always a 
bad thing for a nation to have a large portion of 
its population in so neglected a state as to be 
unable to Istate what their wrongs are, and the 
means by which they might be remedied. It is 
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mischievous in two ways. It throws an increased 
burden and responsibility upon a class whose ha- 
bits of life, being different from that of the body 
for whom they legislate, can only with great dif- 
ficulty either understand their feelings or ascer- 
tain their wonts ; and it removes from those, who 
if they were educated would be best qualified to 
discharge it, a responaibility the very exercise of 
which is attendant with great good to man's 
moral nature. 

Ireland is at this present moment a flagrant 
example of this evil. Had her agricultural 
population been less ignorant she never would 
have fallen as she has done. They would have 
checked vicious legislation, and have compelled 
their landlords to do their duty. But atten- 
dances at monster meetings and the commission 
of crimes of violence were the only means they 
had of making their grievances known ; and 
agitation and crime inst*ad of remedying the 
evil made it greater. Persons were unwilling to 
inveat their money in a country where property 
and life were both insecure. The condjtiou there- 
fore of the labourers becanie woi-se and worse. 
A bad unwholesome potato was their only food; 
and at last that failed, and famine was over 
the length and breadth of the land. One Chris- 



tian duty this country has never been slack 
in acknowledging', that of supplying physi- 
cal wants, and between government grants and 
private subscriptions a sum of many millions 
aterling has been expended in the sustenance 
of the people. Yet even this is insufficient, 
the ruin is still spreading, for the mischief lies 
deeper, and grants of food and money cannot 
reach it. During a long period the moral wants 
of the people were disregarded, the livings of the 
Irish Church were for the most part filled hy 
those who were unworthy of their sacred office, 
the landlords saved themselves trouble by con- 
signing the manag'ement of their estates to 
agents, and the poor, uneared for by their pastors 
and their landlords, threw themselves at once 
into the hands of designing men who sought 
their own ends by "leludiiig them. A form of 
Christianity which arose in times of gross igno- 
rance, and can hardlj' be kept up in times of 
greater enlightenment, spread among the neg- 
lected people, found them in a state of semi- 
harbarism and kept them so; and now, as must 
always he the case, we are reaping the bitter 
fruits of foregone misdeeds. It is not when 
insurrection, famine and disease are abroad in 
the land that moral remedies can he found which 



will act rapidly enough to meet the eril. We 
see the extent of it now and turn from it with 
sickening despair, for all who have studied the 
history of nations know that the decline to- 
wards barbarism is much easier than the ascent 
from it. The North American Indian is but the 
wretched descendant of a 9t«ck once far more 
powerful and civilized, but he now shows little 
or no inclination for the comforts and with them 
the restraints of civilized life, and the race is 
perishing from disease, want;, the use of ardent 
spirits and feuds amongst themselves; the half 
peopled wilds of Africa and of Central and 
South America show how population diminishes 
as barbarism increases. We have not seen the 
process but every where tradition and monu- 
ments of former greatness and population attest 
tile fact. The process is now passing before our 
eyes ; former generations suffered the Irish pea- 
sant to be depressed in the scale of being, and 
the efforts the present is making to ameliorate 
his condition have hitherto beeo in vain. 

Let us take warning hy this example : let us 
while it is yet time prevent the English labourer 
from sinking into the same state by taking care 
that he has the means to satisfy the wants not 
only of his animal but his intellectual nature, or 
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our descendants may have to lament when it is 
too late the misdeeds of their fathers. It is hut 
a narrow view indeed of our ohligations as a 
Christian people to limit them to the prevention 
of starvation, to the keeping together of mere 
animal life ; our conscience as a nation ought to 
uphraid us for our omission long hefore matters 
come to this extremity. If employers have not 
the means of performing towards those employed 
hy them the duties which society owes to each 
individual of its members, then must the l^is- 
lature interfere, or sooner or later a society which 
continues to fail in the purpose for which it was 
constituted will become disorganized and fall 
away. 

I believe however that employers may do 
much more than they have hitherto done to- 
wards aiding the workmen in attaining his 
rightful objects. I propose therefore to con- 
sider now what their duties and interest are in 
this respect and the manner in which they may 
best discharge them. 
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II. 

How far can the Employer aid the Workman 
in the accomplishment ofhU object ? 
It needs but Utile argument to prove that 
it is the interest of every Master that the per- 
sons in his employment should be contented with 
their position, and feel a pride in every thing 
which contributes to the success of the esta- 
blishment of which they form a part. It will 
be found I believe to be a fact, that in those 
large business firms throughout the country, in 
which the identity of interests between the Em- 
ployer and the Employed is the most complete, 
so has their success been the greatest. The 
mere labourer for hire who has no interest in his 
work beyond the performance of a contract for 
nhich he is to obtain a certain amount of wages, 
will not be the same zealous workman, as the 
man who brings to his work a feeling of anxiety 
to perform it in a manner which will redound 
the most to the credit of the master who employs 
him. Where the number of workmen in a 
concern are great, the contrast becomes more 
manifest, between the performances of a body 
urged on by a spirit of emulation and good feel- 
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ing towards their employer, and those of a body 
in which no such spirit prevails. 

I can give an instance. A few months ago 
Messrs. Ransome and May, of Ipswich, entered 
into a contract which it was far cheaper for them 
to execute in the North of England where they 
had undertaken to supply the articles ordered, 
than at Ipswich where their foundry is situated. 
The idea suggested itself to their minds that 
they might send a detachment of their work- 
people into the North under the leadership of 
one of the apprentices, a son of a partner in 
the firm. They were told that the plan was a 
dangerous one, that it would fail from lack of 
control over the men; but they had sufficient 
confidence in their work-people to make the 
attempt. The plan was accordingly carried into 
effect, and the result shewed that that confidence 
had not been misplaced. Not only was the 
contract performed to the full satisfaction of 
the purchasers, and the articles manufactured 
found to be quite equal to those usually sent 
out from the Ipswich foundry, but the men 
themselves shewed the greatest anxiety to main- 
tain the character of their establishment in their 
general conduct. Their example produced the 
best possible effect upon those with whom they 
were brought in contact. 
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reasoaable in his requirements, for nothing tends 
more to alienate the respect and affections of 
others than to insist upon their doing nhat is 
felt to be unreasonable; he will be anxious for 
their bodily comfort, for unless the body is cared 
for, it cannot perform properly its allotted task; 
he will induce them to cultivate their intellectual 
and moral faculties, for man is not an animal to 
eat, drink, sleep, and then to perish, but a being 
with faculties which cultivation can improve, and 
with a. Boul which has everlasting; life; he will 
strive that their children shall be well educated, 
for he will know that by that means a race of 
intelligent and Christian men may be reared up 
able to take their place in the world with happi- 
ness to themselves and advantage to others; he 
will be their counsellor and friend whom they 
trust, whose daily thought they know la for 
their welfare, and whom therefore they will con- 
sult when any thing may happen to perples 
them, and whose a-dvice when offered they will 
cheerfully attend to. 

Is there any thing Utopian in this ? Surely 
not. Wherever the relationship of master and 
servant exists, this spirit might govern it. I 
know instances, and I believe there are many 
in which it has been practically acted upon. 
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Some time since, in a large manufactory, the 
masters and work-people of which were upon 
these terms, it happened, that, owing to a long- 
continued dulness of trade in that particular 
manufacture, it became necessary, as a measure 
of prudence and safety, to lessen the supply. 
Two courses presented themselves; either to 
discharge some two or three hundred of the 
workmen, or to put all upon short time. The 
proprietors felt a difficulty as to which of these 
courses they should follow. They called to- 
gether a numher of their best hands. They 
stated to them the facta as they really were, 
and asked them their opiuion as to which was 
the better step to take. The workmen took 
time to consider; and, the next morning, ck- 
presaed their unanimous wish that all the work- 
men should be put upon three -quarter's time, 
(and, of course, three quarter's wages,) so long 
as the pressure might last. There was no com- 
plaint made ; no suspicion engendered for a 
moment in their minds that they were unjustly 
treated ; they saw that it was a matter of ne- 
cessity, and they submitted to the privation ; 
ihey were gratified by being called into council 
to deUberate upon what was best to he done for 
the interests of the concern ; and in the conduct 
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they displayed towards their brother-workmen 
— those who would have been discharged, had 
a different decision been come to — they showed 
that the kindDess which they themselves had 
received had borne good fruit in their own 
hearts, and induced them to submit to some 
privation on their part rather than that others 
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P CHAPTER III. 

The Manufacturino Operatives, 



T 



HESE consist of two great classes : — 

1, Those who arc employed at a place of 

husiness belonging to the Employer. 

2. Those who are employed at their own 

homes, such as handlwin-weavors, 



With respect to the former class, as we have 
seen in the sketch of Hollymount, it soraetimea 
happens that the work-people belonging to a 
mill, or factory, form a community of themselves, 
gathered round the workshop and their master, 
M retainers round the castle and their lord in 
feudal times ; and who are more, therefore, un- 
der the eye of the employer, and more subject 
to his care and control, than can possibly be 
ihe case when the factory is situated in or near 
a large town, in which the work-people live. 
With respect to the latter class, they are far 
Uss subject to the superintendence of the em- 
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ployer than the former are ; and they have 
been more neglected in consequence. These 
distinctions should be kept in view throughout 
the suggestions 1 have to offer. 

As we have seen, the wages which the work- 
ing man receives is the fund to which he looks 
for the means of accomplishing his object in 
life. The amount of those wages is in a mea- 
sure dependant upon certain laws, and cannot be 
increased at the mere will of the employer ; it is 
subject to certain influences over which he has 
no control, but still in some respects he has 
power over them. All manufactures are sub- 
jected to periods of depression ; times when 
scarcely any profit, sometimes a loss, ia e^tpe- 
rienced by the manufacturer. If he is possessed 
of but small means, he is obliged at once either 
to put hia hands upon short time or to discharge 
them. Before therefore a. man takes upon him- 
self the responsibility of a factory, he should 
satisfy himself whether he is possessed of capital 
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turing districts that the largest capitalists make, 
generally speaking, the beat employers. And 
this is felt to be the case by the work-people 
themselves. An imemployed power-loom weaver 
at Ptikington, told Dr. Taylor that he was out 
of employment because his master had been one 
nf " the small uns," and he was of opinion that 
none but large capitalists should be permitted 
to open a factory, because no others could have 
a reserve fund from which employment might be 
continued when a season of distress and dif- 
ficulty came. 

Again, in times of prosperity when profits are 
high, and wages should therefore be raised, an 
employer ought never to wait for the demand of 
this act of justice. He shonld forestall the ap- 
plication. If he does so, and the workmen feel 
that they have a just employer to deal with, 
then if a period of depression comes, they will 
submit to a reduction of wages in like manner. 
Jf, on the contrary, they are obliged to extort 
the concession of a higher rate of wages from 
the employer, they will feel equally disposed to 
resist the reduction when it must of necessity be 
made. The jar which takes place in either case 
between the work-people and their employer 
shakes all confidence between them, and renders 
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the fonner suspicious of every act wbich may 
be iDtended for their benefit. 

The wages should always be paid in money. 
From inquiries 1 have made, I believe the truck 
system as it was called, has almost entirely 
ceased. It has been stated however, that in 
some manufactories it is still practised. Where- 
ever it does prevail it is in vain to expect any 
good feeling to subsist between the workman and 
his master. The description of the manner in 
which the law is evaded in this respect was 
thus given by a member of the House of Com- 
mons during the debate upon the corn laws in 
1842. " On Saturday the people went into n 
room to receive their wt^s ; they were paid at the 
time in money ; but instead of returning by the 
door through which they entered, they had to 
pass into another room, in which sat a person 
who kept the books of the truck shop, and to 
whom the workmen had to pay every farthing 
that they had expended during tho previous 
week in buving goods aud clothing, and if it 
were proved that anv one of the men had pur- 
chased one single farthing's worth of goods from 
any other shop than that which belonged to his 
master he was without one word of explanation 
iiischarged." That the manufacturers of thii 
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country would at the present diiy look with 
shame upon any one of their bodv who would 
act towards their vsork-people in this fashion, I 
fully believe ; but it ia not very long- since that 
the practice was not an uncommon one, and I 
have mentioned it now, because it appears to me 
to be utterly destructive of the character of 
both parti ea. 

In a well ordered factory, the owners of which 
are poBsessed of capital sufficient to work through 
successfiilly a period of mercantile dulness, the 
wages of the persons employed therein are suffi- 
cient, with care, and by being laid out in the 
best possible manner, to accomplish all the ob- 
jects which, as we have seen, a workman mav 
reasonably have in view. Of course, with re- 
spect to the moat experienced and best educated 
class of workmen, they are generally in the 
receipt of w^es which ensure them the com- 
forts of life : but all, with the esception, per- 
haps, of some of the hand-loom weavers, may 
earn sufficient to make them independent of 
any charitable aid. It should in the first place, 
therefore, be the care of the employer to instruct 
his workmen as to the manner in which they 
may make most of their wag-es. For this pur- 
pose he might summon them together at con- 
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venient aeasons, and explain to them the means 
which are at hand, and which are open to them, 
to purchase great advantages hy small invest- 
ments, and which, singly, they would he unahle 
to secure; and he might urge upon them the 
necessity of prudence and foresight whilst thej 
were young, healthv, and active, so that when 
sickness or old age came, and they were no longer 
able to work, they might yet have the means of 
maintenance. I know no better words to ex- 
press this in, than arc to he found in the address 
of Mr. William Felkin, of Nottingham, who had 
himself been a workman, and who had experi- 
enced and surmounted the difficulties which 
beset the path of every young operative. 

" If any one intends to improve his condition, 
he must earn all he ran, spend as little as he 
can, and make what he does spend bring him 
and his family all the real enjoyment he can. 
The first saving vrhich a working man makes 
out of his earnings, is the first step ; and, be- 
cause it is the first, the most important step 
towards true independence. Now independence 
is as practicable in the case of an industrious 
and economic, though originally poor workman, 
as in that of the tradesman or merchant, and ia 
■t and estimable a blessing. The same 
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process must be attended to, i. e. tlie etitiro ex- 
penditure being kept below the clear income, all 
contingent claims being carefully considered and 
provided for, and the surplus held sflcred to be 
employed for those purposea, and those only, 
which duty and conscience may point out as 
important or desirable. This requires a course 
of laborious exertion and strict economy, a little 
foresight, and possibly some privation. But 
this is only what is common to all desirable ob- 
jects. And inasmucli as I know what it is to 
labour with the hands long hours, and for small 
wages, as well as any woTkman to whom I 
address myself, and to practise self-denial with- 
al, I am emboldened to decla.re from experience, 
ihat the gain of independence — or rather self- 
dependence — for which I plead, is worth infi- 
nitely more than all the cost of its attainment: 
and, moreoyer, that to attain it in a greater or 
less degree, according to circumstances, is with- 
in the power of far the greater number of skilled 
workmen engaged in our manufactures." 

These are the words of experience, of truth, 
of hope. The workmen to whom these or si- 
milar expressions are addressed by a sincere and 
lEalous employer, will acknowledge their wis- 
dom. Point out to Jiim the means by which he 
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may put these lessons into practice, and he will 
g;ladiy do so. He may doubt a.t first ; he may 
look with suspicion upon the moliveg of the 
employer, in thus telling him what his real iu- 
terests are, " Conlidence is a plant of slow 
growth" in the bosom of an Enghsh workman. 
But let not the employer be discouraged, if the 
benefits he proffers are not valued at first at 
their real price. Conscious of his right inten- 
tions, let him proceed, and be uill find in tinne 
that his lessons are listened to, and that, if they 
are dictated by sound judgment and discretion, 
his plans are readily embraced and acted upon. 
In many of the manufactories, where at present 
the relationship between the employers and the 
employed is upon the most satisfactory footing, 
at the outset there were difficulties in the way, 
Whenever you are dealing with men who have 
been brought up under a different system from 
that which you are Hnxious to establish, and 
whose characters have been formed under the 
discipline which prevailed then, there is always 
this difficulty. It is only in early childhood 
that the truth meets with no prejudice to bar 
its entrance into the human mind. But still 
much may be done with adults as they are, and 
although the process is a longer and more diffi- 
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cult one, success will in the end crown your 
efforts. In one manufactory, where the masters 
were anxious to iDtroduce a medical club ainougst 
the work-people, there was almost flat rebellion 
amongst them when an attempt was made to 
carry it into effect. " Do give up the idea, ' 
said a friend ; " do not force benefits upon such 
an ungrateful people." But they were not un- 
^ateful; the opposition was founded on igno- 
rance: and, since then, the plan has been carried 
out most thoroughly, and to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all the parties concerned. In another 
case, it was found difficult to disabuse the men 
of the idea that the funds of a Provident Society 
were for the support of the Queen, and for de- 
fraying parisb expenses : in the same manufac- 
tory, when the schoola for the cliildren of the 
work-people were first thrown open, the parents 
thought that it was intended that some advan- 
tage was to accrue to the proprietors, and not to 
themselves ; and it was not until the children of 
others than the workmen were received into the 
acbools, that they sent their children in any con- 
siderable number. These are specimens of the 
difficulties which the employer will have to en- 
counter ; they are those which all who are 
^neers in an untrodden path must c^ipect to 
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meet with ; but they are all to be overcome by 
resolution and discretion, aad, once oyercome, 
they need never again arise. 

The use of ardent spirits by the workmeu 
should be discouraged by every means in the 
employer's power. A confirmed drunkard will 
not only be a bad workman, but will be a dan- 
gerous coinpanioa for othei-s. It ia not a diffi- 
cult task to convince men that the continual 
use of spirituous liquors must be destructive of 
the powers both of the body and mind, and 
that experience has shown the long train of 
moral evils which follows an indulgence in 
drink. The amount of gin and whisky con- 
sumed in England alone, exceeds eight million 
gallons in each year, and it would not be too 
high an estimate to put the consumption amongst 
the working-class alone at six millions. This, 
at the rate of ten shillings a gallon, would give 
an amount of three millions sterling, expended 
uselessly by them every year. It is a curious 
and melancholy fact, that hitherto, in times of 
the greatest privation and distress, and when 
the working classes were called upon to use 
every exertion to meet the pressure upon them, 
the sale of ardent spirits baa increased rather 
than diminished. 
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It ia Tain to enpect a. working man to have 
careful and provident habits, if his dwelling- 
place is wretched. No one can read the de- 
scription of Hollymount, its neat houses, the 
mahogany furniture, the clock, and the small 
library of books, without associating in his 
mind, with the possession of these things, a 
careful, thril^y, and happy population ; on the 
other hand, the dark, dirty, ill- ventilated lodg- 
ing, at once suggests that not only the physical 
but the moral condition of its inmates is at a low 
ebb. No human being can be long exposed to 
adverse influences of this kind, without their 
producing a change in his character and habits 
of life. At first perhaps they are distasteful to 
him, and he resists them ; but custom soon re- 
conciles him to their existence : and, if he has 
not the power of raising them to his wishes, he 
sinks to their level. In some large towns, an 
attempt has been made, by the erection of 
" Model Lodging Houses," to give the means 
of a comfortable lodging at a small expense. 
The Society for the Improvement of the Con- 
dition of the Labouring Classes set the first 
example, and it has been followed in several of 
the large towns of England and Scotland, — in 
Bath, Brighton, Macclesfield, in Edinbui'gh and 



Glasgow. A writer in ihe Quarterly Review 
gives the following account of the first which 
was opened, ia George Street, Bloomsburj : — 
" The building consists of five stories, besides 
the kitchen floor; the stair-cases are wide, well 
lighted, and of stone ; gas is supplied lo all parts 
of the edifice, being put on and turned off at 
fixed hours, according to the season. One of 
the lower apartments ia assigned to the lodgers, 
as a store-closet ; each person having a small 
provision safe to himself, fronted with a plate of 
pierced zinc, which he keeps under lock and key. 
The dormitories each contain no more than 
thirteen single beds, and each hed with a nar- 
row pathway at its side is separated from the 
adjoining one by a high wooden partition, and 
approached hy a private door, from a coimnon 
passage down the centre. In this small com- 
partment are a hed, a chair, and wooden box 
for clothes and other valuables ; and to this 
contracted, but comfortable recess, the tenant 
can withdraw himself, and enjoy an hour of 
retirement — a privilege as salutary to the poor 
as to the rich, but, alas I rarely attainable in any 
walk of humble life. The advantage, we know, 
is most highly valued. On each floor are rooms 
with zinc basins, and a full supply of water for 
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pereonal cleanliness, and every other conve- 
nience; and below is a spacious laundry, where 
the inmates may waah their linen ; tubs, hot 
water, and drying-ejosets are provided. The 
use of these comforts, including salt, soap, 
towels, and a small library, is charged at the 
rate of fourpence a-night for every night in the 
week." Of course, a lodging-house of this de- 
scription is only adapted for single men : but at 
this moment a Model Lodging-house for Fa- 
milies is being built in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of St. Giles's, and with respect to 
which the same success is anticipated which has 
attended the erection of the other houses. The 
introduction of both these descriptions of houses 
iu large manufacturing towns, should be encou- 
raged by masters generally. They return a 
fdr interest for the sum invested in building 
ihem, and they would do much toward raising 
the condition of the poorer class of workmen. 

The erection of Baths and Wash-houses for 
tlie Working Classes has also been found to 
be productive of good effect. For a workman 
on his return from a hard day's work, to find 
his room full of wet clothes hanging on lines 
todry, b not a very comfortable sight for him 
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to witDess ; and it is scarcely lo be wondered. 
that ID stead of remainiog there, he betakes 
himself to the public bouse. So, if an artisau 
has been employed during the week at hard 
and not very clean work, it is necessary lo 
his health that he shoold have the means af- 
forded to him, at intervals, of a warm-bath. 
Accordingly, we Gnd that both these establish- 
ments have been much resorted lo by the 
labonring-class. From the Report which was 
furnished to the Subscribers to the Baths and 
Wash-houses for the North-West District of 
London, it appears that, during the year 1848, 
the male bathers had been 255,057 ; the female 
bathers, 26,158; washers, dryers, ironers, and 
manglers 106,814; and the number of articles 
of clothing washed, upwards of three miUion; 
and a half. The sum received from these per- 
."oiis, £2,315. l.U 9rf. 

.Amongst those workmen who are married, 
and whose wages are higher than are those of 
ihc class with respect lo whom the last suggei 
tions are chiefly applicable. Building Societies 
may be encouraged. I have the Prospectus of 
the " Reigate Provident Building Society" 
fore me now, the principle of which might 



advantage be adopted ; and if the proprietors of 
a factory would take up shares at otice, to a 
third or a fourth of the Dumber, not only would 
the undertaking become immediately available, 
hut there would be a guarantee to those sub- 
scribers who might leave the establishinent, that 
the whole amount of their contribution would be 
returned. These Bocieties, when well reg'ulated, 
are attended with great advantages : they not 
only afford to the mechanic an opportunity of 
husbanding his savings, but give him the means 
of purchasing a house with hut a very trifling 
advance upon the rent which he is paying to his 
landlord. The following is an illustration of the 
manner in which such a society works : — 

" A shareholder may take up one share for 
which he pays 3s entrance fee and the sub- 
scription lOa, per month and mn continue 
paying for one share until lie aces ihgible pro- 
perty, and may then take up as manj more 
shares as he requires. Thus, supposing a share- 
holder is living in a house for which ho pays an 
annual rent of £20, subject to a ground rent of 
f 4 per annum, or if he wishes to purchase a 
house that will let for a similar rent, the method 
- .^as followa : 
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He holds one share on which £. s. d. 

he is entitled to receive, in 
the first year, . 60 

But the premises are va- 
lued at, say £210. 
He must therefore take up two 
and a half shares more, 
which will yield him . 150 



Making the price of the house £210 








The monthly payments to this 








society for such an advance 








will be 10s. per share. 
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15 





Multiply by 






12 


Yearly payments. 


21 








Add ground rent. 
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25 








In return for this, he will re- 








ceive the annual rent of 








£20 ; or if the house pur- 








chased be that in which he 








resides, he will save the 
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Carry forward, . 25 



Brought forward, . 25 
payment to the landlord of 
£20 per year, which is the 
Bame thing, therefore de- 
duct . . . . 20 

Leaving a halance against him 

annually of . . . £5 

So that, instead of paying £20 per annum to 
the landlord for rent, by paying this Association 
£'25, a difference of only £5 more, the properly 
in thirteen years becomes the borrower's own ; 
showing that in thirteen years the house has 
been purchased for only £65 more than in the 
same time he would have paid for rent alone ; 
or that he has purchased for £65 what has cost 
£210." 

At Messrs. Ransome and May's establish- 
ment, the site of a Workman's Hall has been 
determined upon, and the money is now ready 
to build it. It will cost about £1000. There 
will be forty dormitories for single men and lads, 
which will be let at about Is. (id. a week, in- 
dndinffatXendEtiice; there will be a large room 
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for eveniQg resort — a workman's drawing-.rooni, 
a library, and reading- rooms. The building' 
will be fitted up with hatha. There will be o 
resident matron and mistress ; a kitchen, and a 
cook. The privileges of the hall will be avail- 
able to every workman upon the establishnient. 
upon paying a subscription of one shilling a 
quarter ; and each member will thus not only 
have a cheerful room to spend bis evenings in, 
but the opportunity of obtaining his early break- 
fast, his dinner, and his cup of tea, at a cheap 
rate. The benefits arising from an institution 
of this kind are manifest. The young unmar- 
ried men of the factory are those over whom 
the employer should watch with the tenderest 
interest. The first entrance into independent 
life, ^ihe emancipation of the child from parental 
control, — is the most critical moment perhaps 
of a workman's career. He may become iht 
able, experienced, respectable foreman ; or if ht 
fall into idle, dissipated habits, will first render 
himself unfit for work, and sink eventually into 
beggary or crime. His situation, too, is full of 
danger. His wagea are not sufficient to allow 
him to marry; they are often more than suffi- 
cient to satisfy the roost urgent wants of life. 
He lodges, perhaps, at the public-house ; at anv 



rule, he gets his meals there, and at other times 
cKe society which is to be met with in the tap- 
room attracts him thither. These evils nrc 
prevented by a Workman's Hall. There the 
young' man will find some of the comforts of a 
home ; and he will no longer be forced into too 
early, and therefore an improvident, marriage, 
in order to escape from the discomfort attending' 
a solitary existence. 

The employer may induce the men to orga- 
nize amongst themselves a medical club. Thiit 
h to say, by means of a weekly snbscription to 
ensure to themselves medical attendance and 
medicine, whenever they may be in want of one 
or the other. In one manufactory in which this 
payment is made compulBory on e e v wo kman 
who is employed at the works, be ex lus 
serrices of a highly efficient med c. 1 gen leman 
have been obtained, and there is a d sj) sa 
close to the works. In another n anufac or 
the payment is voluntary, one pe ny a week fo 
each single man, but which does no n 1 d 
attendance for accidents; two pen e a e k to 
1 man and wife, but which does not n Ind 
confinements, and two pence half pennv a we k 
for a man and his family ; and in ha manu 
fnctory^ the cluh, although recently establisheil. 




numbers 124 meiubers and works well. It is 
liifficult to persuade the strong and active to 
provide against sickness which ihey have never 
vet suffered from, hut after it has once come 
and the heavy expenses attending an illness 
have to be paid, the workman will see the utility 
of such a club. It is one of the most useful 
associations which an employer can introduce 
amongst his people. Where a large number of 
workmen are employed, and the payment is made 
compulsory, the medical man should be required 
to attend to them entirely : and smaller manu- 



and she would then be enabled to render most 
effectual assistance to the treatment of the me- 
dical man. When this superintendence ia given 
the workmen never forget it. The moo of the 




most rugged disposition whom no personal kind- 
ness would affect, feels and is moved by attention 
to his sick wife or dying child ; and these are 
the moments when an impression for good may 
be made in his heart whieh will end f 

Having by means such as thes tt mpt d t 
better the present situation of ihe w km th 
employer will next encourage him t M by 
provision for the future. There a many way 
in which this may be done. Buildi g S t t 
which I have already adverted, ar w 11 d pt d 
10 the higher class of workmen ; and h 
kinds of friendly or benefit societies will embrace 
all classes. In many large manufactories there 
are societies of this kind, which consist entirely 
of the workmen employed there, the rules of 
which arc not enrolled, and the emplojer himself, 
generally speaking, is the trustee or treasurer, 
the money being invested in his name in the 
savings' bank ; the other officers of the society 
and its committee being elected hy the members. 
Their object for the most part is directed towards 
insuring against sickness. In one, the rules of 
which are before me and which has worked 
well, a weekly subscription of one shilling en- 
titles the member to an allowance in sickness of 
fifteen shillings per week for three months, ten 
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shillings per week for the nest three months, 
and five shilhngs per week for the remaining 
six months, if he shall so long- require it; a 
payment of eightpence a week entitles a. mem- 
ber to two-tbirds of this allowanre ; and a pay- 
ment of fourpence a week, to one-third. Before 
too a member is entitled to receive the allowance 
he must obtain a certificate from a steward of 
the society, and from a medical man in the 
following form : — " On imfestigating the case of 
A. B. it is my opinion that his indisposition 
does not arise froua any act of bis own impru- 
dence, either from excess in drinking or bad 
company, and that he is not in a proper state to 
attend to his work." At the death of a member 
of the first class, a sum of £6 is paid towards 
his funeral ; and a »um to a proportional amount 
at the death of a member of the second or third 
class of subscriptions. 

A society such as this must of course be en- 
tirely under the control of the workmen who 
belong to it, and its members will consist of 
those who are in certain employment. But in 
most large manufactories there are a body of 
men whose employment is only of a temporary 
character, but who need relief in case of accident 



1 
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or illness. To meet this want Messrs. Itansome 
and May founded three years since an " accident 
fund " to which every man in their enijiioy sub- 
scribes weekly one penny, and every boy ahalf- 
penny. The first time either is paid wages he 
becomes a member and is entitled to relief in 
case of either accident or illness. The manage- 
mcDt is in the bands of a committee consisting- 
of the foreman and a few workmen of each shop, 
the numbers of the latter bearing a due propor- 
tion to the whole number employed in each 
department. The chairman and secretary of 
the fiind are appointed bv the firm. Meetings 
are held every fortnight ; and to these meetings 
cases of illness or accident are reported by the 
foreman of the department to which the invalid 
belongs, and the committee decides in each case 
the amount of relief to be afforded. A member 
of the firm in writing to me says " that this 
mode of dispensing relief although entirely de- 
pendent upon the judgment of the committee, 
has, with one exception, been so managed as to 
secure the gratitude of all the recipients." 

But there is another class of friendly societies 
whose scope is wider than those I have men- 
tioned, and whose members are not restricted 
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W ««(fc«^ of ■ pardcnlar faclorr. Tlie rules 
of M^ J Atse hsTe been earoUed under the 
oriaHB Acts of Pvliament, which from tiiEe 
I to fonn societies of this 
t enrolled. It bas been 
d tbit dHTe are at this momeiit no less 
than 34,900 of Uwm societies, with subscribers 
n Ac BD^Av of npwards of four milliona, the 
■*^-"'« ri 11 < iliii fc ats millions sterling-. Indeed 
tbe progress wfaidi these societies have made 
dws dMt tfaere is a wiDiogness to save looney 
or to insnre against coDtingeocies, if the raeana 
of doing so efiectDally are at hand ; but unfortu- 
nately it has happened that in some cases these 
societies have been formed upon wrong' princi- 
ples, and their contributors have seen the sums 
ihev have wiih difficulty saved altogether lost. 
Some loo have suffered from the frauds com- 
mitted by the parties who had control over th« 
funds ; and no remedy either at taw or equi^ is 
open by which their money can be recovered 
hack should the society be unenroUcd. 
employer therefore may be of the utmost serricB 
to his workmen by putting them on their guard 
either against societies which are not enrolled, 
or against those whose tables are construi 
and the management conducted upon a wrong' 
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principle. " Where any society of this kind 
has broken up and its members have lost their 
money, the evil is not conBoed to the then 
suffers ; a still worse evil is the loss of confi- 
dence which such a catastrophe produces. How 
can a poor man he expected to save and pay a 
certain amount of money every week to secure 
himself against a contingency which will not 
happen probably until after an interval of years, 
or which may never happen, when he has no 
security that long before that time comes the 
society itself and with it his savings may not all 
have disappeared? A bill was brought into 
parliament during the present session by Mr. 
Sotheron the object of which was to bring all 
these societies under stricter control, by making 
their several tables of contributions and payments 
undergo the scrutiny of a practical actuary, 
and by requiring an annual statement of their 
income and expenditure to be prepared and sent 
to the Registrar. The provisions of this Bill 

" Id appendii A, will be found a Btstement of Bome 
of the leadiDg feiturt^s and Tablea of tbe Hull General 

tbote ot any society of the kied in ibia country. All 
tUa rnlee and tables are publislied and may be procured 
11 either Hull or BirmiDgham for one shilling. 
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have been referred to a select committee who it 
is to be hoped uiU come to a. determination 
which will have the effect of making all these 
societies secure ; so important is this step that 
it would be north while to consider ii 
of its being made incumbent on 
be enrolled, whether the government ought nt 
to guarantee the contributors to them agains 
io^s. In tbe meanwhile, until something is done 
by the legislature, the employer should address 
himself to an eiaminotion of the friendly si 
ties iu his immediate neighbourhood, and he 
will thus be of service to his workpeople if they 
ask his advice. 

Whilst I am on this subject, I should mention 
one description of benefit aociety, the popularity 
of which amongst the working classes and small 
tradesmen and others, is so great that at this mo- 
ment it consists of 264,000 persons, paying con- 
tributions annually to the amount of £896,000. 
This is " Tbe Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows," as they style themselves. Their object is 
not only to ensure their members against sickness 
and distress during life, and after death to pay the 
expenses of tbe funeral, and in some cases to 
form a widows' and orphans' fund ; but by their 
government to pronaote amongst their members 
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a kindJy, generous spirit towards each other, 
and good conversation and behaviour in their 
mutual intercourse. Thus Lhey impose fines 
upon any member who may enter the lodge 
room in a state of intoxication, or who may 
strike, insult or quarrel with another member 
either within or out of the lodge, or upon any 
member who may sing an indecent song or give 
an indecent toast or sentiment, or may excite an 
angry feeling between other members, or may 
make a false charge against another member. 
So if any member be found guilty of felony or 
uf fraud or is following a notoriously wicked 
life or is procuring his livelihood in an unlawful 
manner, he may be expelled. And there are 
other rules of a similar tendency. They are a 
corresponding society, which affords to them 
the means, by the issue of travelling cards, of 
allowing those members who are obliged to 
travel to another town for their support to be 
relieved by the lodge nearest to them if they are 
taken ill, or altogether to transfer themselves 
from the lodge of which they were originally 
members to another lodge. Trades' Unions 
however are not countenanced by the order, and 
a member therefore who has lost his employ 
through a strike for wages is not entitled to a 



travelling card. They are entirely a self-govern- 
ing society, and not only for tte most part have 
Ihey answered the end proposed and bo as (o 
satisfy their members, but their example through- 
out the country has been of good effect. To 
use their own words : — " The lodge is always 
considered as sacred ground, and no sooner 
do those, who in any other place might meet 
together as enemies, enter into its precincts, 
than their had feelings seem to vanish as if by 
magic, and in their stead the desire to promote 
the well being and happiness of all reigns pre- 
dominant. There -are mingling together men of 
all nations, all creeds and every grade of politics, 
and all behaving in a respectful and friendly 
manner towards each other. 'I'he prejudices 
which are engendered by being bom in a differ- 
ent land, the sectarian feeling which is apt to 
prevail amongst rehgious enthusiasts, and the 
heart-burnings of violent political partisans are 
all for a time obliterated and forgotten by those 
who meet together in the temples of Odd Fel- 
lowship. There must then be some great and 
good moral principle amongst us by the aid oF 
which we can accomplish all this ; there must 
be some powerful and virtuous influence con- 
nected with the ord«r, which neither the slanders 
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of the malicious, the ar^ments of the prejudiced, 
or the sneers of the ignorant can prevent from 
having; a vast and beneficial effect upon the 
destinies of mankind." 

There w a great and good moral principle 
&niong;st you. You have in your lawa practi- 
caJiy recognized the leading truths of the religion 
you profess. Christianity with its pure and 
boty teaching has been, perhaps unconsciously 
to yourselves, the main stay of your success. 
But its influence must not be restricted to your 
place of meeting ; your society will fail in pro- 
ducing the effect you aim at, unless that influence 
extends beyond place or time. At all seasons 
and in all the affairs of life it must be your 
piide. As when assembled together you Lave 
experienced how admirably adapted are the 
principles of your religion to the well-being 
of a society of men, so will you find the same 
result to follow in your own individual persons ; 
for as the same physical law of gravitation regu- 
lates the fall of a meteoric stone or of a feather, 
3D in the smallest things of life the moral law 
of the Creator must be as much obeyed as in 
the greatest. A man who is restrained from 
practising drunkenness or indecency, whilst he 
is in, or because he is in the lodge of his society. 



is not obeying the moral law ; he has done next 
to nothing towards freeing himself from the 
slavery of his appetites. 1 say then to the Odd 
Fellowsof England, attribute the success of your 
" order" to its true- source, its foundation on 
the principles of Christianity ; carry beyond the 
precincts of your lodge the spirit which has 
dictated the formation of your laws ; let it ani- 
mate you in all the affairs of life, — and when this 
shall have been done — and not till then — you will 
be entitled to say that you have everted a " be- 
neficial effect upou tbe destinies of mankind."* 
The above are examples of the manner in 
which the physical comforts of the workmen 
may be increased by the master's care ; but 

■ Hie societieB of Odd FelJans are not earelled. 
Indeed iLey are illegal, iasamucli bb they have secret 
signs and are cdnespoD ding eocieties. Ilie law iheie- 
fore affords no proIeclioD to their membere, in case of 
maL-HdmiD i strati D hy tbceJHceTS of any particular lodgp. 
or in other caBes. This is a serious drairback upon 
their efficiency. But the ailenlion of the House of 
Commons was called to this subject early in the ptcseoi 
■euion ; and as the whole subject of friendly socieiiei 
hubeen refprred to a select Committee, it is to be hoped 
tbkt their labours will he directed towards bringiDj- ilie 
Ordcrof Odd Fellows within the scope of the •' Friendly 
SnciclW Acts," without in any way impairing ifarir 
|n**nt usefulness. 



whilst these are not neglected, he will, if a 
wise and good man, induce them to cultivate 
their intellectual nature. lie will encourag-t^ 
them to form societies amongst themselves, in 
which, after their day's work is over, they may 
have the means open to them of improving 
their minds by lectures, by discussing questions 
of interest amongst themselves, and by the 
u^e of a lending library. I have before me 
the rules of such a society, which the employer 
tells rae has been found to be " invaluable." 
The subscription of each workman is one penny 
per week ; the president of the society is the 
employer, the vice-presidents and committee are 
elected by shew of hands by the members ; there 
are also a treasurer and librarian. In the year 
1837, the society was first established; its li- 
brary then consisted of 335 volumes ; it has 
now 1720 volumes, and the Tiumber of racrabera 
has increased from eighty-two to 327 ; lectures 
upon interesting and instructive subjects have 
been delivered by different members from time 
to time ; and it is now proposed to have monthly 
meetings for the discussion of given subjects of 
importance which, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, " would have a highly beneficial ten- 
dency in not only causing the development of 
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Mtal fwO M CM. which might othemise be 
csaeHbd cvoi from the possessor and be lost 
tttwaetf. bat m promotii^ and perpetuating 
d inendly feeling which is the al- 
n tesnlt of frequent intercourse and 
B of sentiment." This sodety owes 
the masters of the concern i 
Acj ciBed tbe workmen together, explained ta 
tlmn how mch a sodety would promote their 
eomlort ; sketched a plan by which it might be 
frvned, and then left tbe construction and ^i- 
tvre managonent of it to the workmen them- 
mItci; and although the masters have always 
■■nifested a lively interest in the objects of ibe 
nd^. and been anxious to promote its success 
in ererv possible way ; they have been scrupu- 
kmsiy carefiil to avoid interfering' in its ms- 
iMgnneDt, so tbat the workmen might feel that 
the society was pecnliarly their own. And so 
they do : and tbe society has prospered, and bv 
its establishment and success another hond has 
be^i formed to unite the master and men toge- 
ther. Aa it is well observed in the last report 
of the society, " the notion that ' learning is 
dangerous to tbe people' is now almost univer- 
sally exploded, and ihe scriptural axiom ' for tbe 
soul to be wiiboiit knowledge is not good' is u 
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widely established." The only queaiion now is 
as to the best mode of promoting that know- 
ledge amongst the working classes, and surely 
the great object of all wisdom, the attainment of 
truth, is far more likely to be obtained by so- 
cieties such as these in the promotion of which 
the employer has had a part, and in which good 
books are read, and a discussion occasionally 
takes place upon some of the great questions 
which interest mankind ; than for the work-peo- 
ple themselves, with the feelings of men who 
believe that as a class their interests hare been 
neglected, to separate theraaelvcs from their 
employers and to contract a habit of thought, 
which, whenever men of a particular set asso- 
ciate exclusively together, ig always narrow, 
wntracted, one sided, and therefore untrue. 

What more gratifying sight can present itself 
to the eye of an employer than to see, in his fac- 
tory, the Bon working by the side of the father ; 
sometimes even son, father, grandfather, all in 
his employment? Where such is the case, he 
has the best assurance that the work will be well 
performed, the best security that he and his in- 
terests will be really cared for. For if he have 
been a kind and just master to the grandfather 
Uid father, the boy will not be ignorant of it. 
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He will go to his labour with cheerfulness, li«teii 
to advice with readiness, hecause he will have 
known, by their experience, the nature and dis- 
position of the employer whom he serves. But 
for the boy to become a good workman he must 
be intelligent ; to he intelligent he must tie edu- 
cated. There should be schools therefore for 
the children of the workmen, infant schools, day 
schools, Suuday schools. The infant school is 
always popular ; at^the early age of the little 
children who attend there, the struggle between 
self-interest on the part of the parents and their 
duty to their children has not arisen. With 
them the teacher has fair play, and even to seven 
yeara of age, the time when a child leaves the 
infant school, much may he done if he is taught 
in a reasonable manner ; not made a mere read- 
ing, writing, spelling and catechism machine, 
but a thinking creature. At seven years of age 
the child should be removed to the day school. 
If the manufactory is situated in a large town, 
there is no reason why the school should be 
confined to the children of the workmen of the 
particular factory. It is better that it should 
not be so ; and in no instance should the cduca- 
1 be gratuitous. There is no duty in life 
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Toore incumbeDt upon a workman than to spare 
out of his earnings sufficient to educate his child, 
and none the fulfilment of which affords a higher 
gratification. It is wrong, therefore, however 
well-intentioned, for the employer to do roore 
than start the school in the first instance, and fur- 
nish it with apparatus and its general fitting up. 
A sufGcient sum should he required from each 
parent who sends his child there, to make the 
school self-paying, if attended by any consider- 
able number; and this sum would be cheerfully 
paid by every wortman if the school were reallv 
well conducted. Experience has shewn that 
although the parent grudges the smallest weekly 
payment for such instruction as has been too 
commonly given in our schools for the poor, yet 
that, as soon as the standard of teaching is 
raised, the money is at once forthcoming and 
most cheerfully paid. This experiment has al- 
ready been tried under most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, and yet the success has been very 
great. To Mr. Dawes, the rector of King's 
Somhornet the honour is due of having set the 
eiampie of what may be done in this way. In 
the " Minutes of the Committee of Council on 
Bducation for 1647-8" will be found a Report 



of the Government Inspector of the schools nf 
tliat parish. It is so valuable that 1 will extract 

" King's Sombome is a parish of 7500 acres. 
Its population ia 1 125, of whom 160 belong to 
ibe hamlet of Up-Soraborne, about two miles 
and a half from the school ; another ItiO live 
scattered in various parts more or leas remote 
from it, and the remainingSOOIivein the village 
in which the school is situated, distant three 
miles from Stockbridge. The occupation of the 
people 13 wholly agricultural, the growing of 
com and feeding of sheep- The farms are 
large, many of them uniting what used to be 
two, three, or even four farms, and five or sis 
farmers occupying the whole parish. Tlie wages 
of a labourer varies from six shillings to nine 
shillings a week, and the rent for a cottage from 
£2 IDs. to £5 a year. There are no means of 
employing women and children, otherwise than 
on the farms. There ia no squire or other per- 
son resident in the place above the condition of 
the farmer, except the rector. 
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The National Schools consist of 
A boy's Bchoot of 92 taught by a master and 



A girVa ... 93 taught by a mistrces. 
An infant's . . 34 taught by a mistress. 

Making a total of 219 children. 

There are besides tvFo dame schools in the pa- 
rish, containing, together, forty-nine children. 
Of the children who attend the National School 
there are fifty -three belonging toother parishes, 
leaving a total of 215 of the children of the pa- 
rish, or more than one'sixth of its population, 
under education. Of the fifty-three children 
who come from other parishes, twenty-six are 
the sons of labourers and twenty-seven of the 
class above the labourer ; of the latter, seven- 
teen reside in lodgings in the village, that they 
may attend the school, bringing with them from 
home, on the Monday morning, a portion of 
their provisions for the week. The rest walk a 
distance of from two to four miles daily to the 
school. The school is wkoHy self-aupportiiig. 
The children buy their own books, and their 
fees pay the salaries of the teachers. No child 
is admitted to the school free of charge- No 
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aireajs of the school fee are allowed, 
following is the scale of payments. For the la- 
bourers' children '2d. per weet for one and W. 
for every additional child 
For the children of all thot 
bourer and whoae parents i 
rish, six shillings, and for tl 
out of the parish, ten shillings per quarter. 

" The school opened in October, 1842, with 
thirty-eight children, of whom eleven paid by 
the quarter. The following table exhibits its 
subsequent progress. 
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" The teachers at my first visit to the school 
in May, 1847, were a master, a second master, 
a mistress and four paid monitors, two in each 
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school. At niy second visit the monitors had 
been replaced by sis apprenticed pupil teachers. 
The master and mistress have jointly a salary 
of £75 with a house and j'aj'den. The second 
master, a youth of eighteen educated in the 
school haa £30 a year. To these salaries are 
now added the governinent allowances for teach- 
ing the apprentices. In the year which inter- 
vened between my first and second visits, a 
village school, heretofore taught by a dame, had 
been incorporated with the national schools as 
an infant school, and one of the apprenticed 
teachers was constantly employed in it." 

This short extract from the report is sufficient 
1o establish the fact that sucti a school may after 
A few years from its foundation be made self* 
paying. For the results of the system pursued 
in the King's Somhorne Schools, — the personal 
cleanliness of the children, their intelligence, the 
correct emphasis with which they read, their good 
spelling and skill in the expression of written 
thoughts, their knowledge of English grammar, 
geography and English History, and for other 
details I must refer the reader to the account of.^ 
King's Somhorne School in the Minutes of the 
Committee of Council on Education, above re- 
ferred to, and to Mr. Dawea's little hooka upon 



the subject of a self-paying system of National 
Education.* Nor is such a school adapted solely 
to an agricultural parish ; on the contrary, there 
would be less difficulty in carrying it on success- 
fully in a town. " The difficulty of establishing 
a school on anything like a self-paying Byateni, 
has always appeared to me," says Mr. Danes, 
" to be much greater in an agricultural parish 
than in a town where the papulation is not 
extended over so large a surface, and where the 
number of tradesmen, &c. and of those who are 
able to pay such auma as six shillings, and ten 
shillings per Quarter and even larger sums is 
much greater. I have no doubt whatever in mv 
own mind, that in every town of a thousand 
people, there are all the necessary elements of 
a self-paying system." 

The great object which Mr. Dawes has had 
in view has been to abolish the system of me- 
chanical learning which has prevailed for so 
long in our national schools, and to substitute 
in its stead a system which should rouse and 
excite the minds of the children to thought. 
One of the earliest exercises a child i 
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after he has leamt to form words leg-ibly upon a 
slate is " t<3 write down the names of all his 
brothers and sisters, of all the thingi; in the 
house whore he lives, of all the birds or trees or 
plants that he knows, and the like. Another 
stage in his instruction associates qualities with 
things. He is told perhaps to write down the 
names of ail the white or black things that he 
knows, of all the ugly and handsome things, or 
the tall or short ones, or iron or wooden ones. 
And then when the child can write sentences 
OB the uses of things familiar to hia observation 
— he writes of things used for the food of man 
or animals, or used in building a cottage, or as 
implements of E^riculture. Lastly, he is made 
to exhaust his knowledge of such things by 
being told lo write down all he knows about 
them ; all he knows, for instance, about sheep 
or cows or horses, wheat, iron, or copper of the 
village of King's Sombome, or the neighbouring 
downs and hills, of the farms and buildings in 
the parish, in the parish roads, of the river Teste 
which runs through it, of the neighbouring town 
of Stockbridge, of the island of Great Britain, 
of the earth, or of the stin, moon and stars." 
As the children advance, the philosophy of the 
natural phenomena they are daily seeing is ex- 
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plained to them; even their very games and 
made to yield pleasant instnic- 
1 their minds. Thus they arc told in a 
i sort of a. way that the air has 
weight, and how this pressure of the atmosphere 
helped them to pump up water; enabled them 
to amuse themselves with squirts and pop'guns'; 
tu suck up water as they call it through a straw ; 
why the kettle top jumped up when the watiir 
was hoiling on the fire ; why a glass sometimes 
breaks when hot water is poured into it, eiplain- 
ing the reason of the unequal expansion of the 
two surfaces. " These and similar things" Mr. 
Dawes adds, " 1 found so excessively amusing 
to them, and at the same time so instructive, 
that I have scarcely missed a week explaining 
some principle of this nature and in questioning 
them on what had been done before." The 
love of knowledge being thus instilled into the 
minds of the chilJren, when they read thej 
naturally strive to understand what they read, 
for they perceive that the use of reading is to give 
them at other times and by other means what 
their teachers may have taught them. In writing 
they are aware that they have the power of 
telling others who are at a distance, what is 
passing in their owq minds, they leara therefore 
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to express themselveH clearly, to spell well, and 
to write legibly ; and the abject being before 
their eyes, the mechanical part is mastered more 
readily and more cheerfully than is the case 
when the child is unaware of what all the labour 
is for. So it is with their lessons in history, 
^c^raphf and arithmetic, the children see how 
the knowledge of them directly hears upon the 
subjects which have been made interesting to 
their minds. 

In the girb' school also, that to all appearance 
most mechanical of employments, needlework, 
is made conducive to the exercise of their mental 
powers. They are not only taught to sew, but 
to cut out work hy means of paper patterns for 
themselves. " There is no reason " adds Mr. 
.Moseley, the inspector of schools, " why this 
svstem should not be pursued in all schools. 
The exercises of the girls in arithmetic might 
even be associated with this useful object. It 
is, for instance, a good question in the rule of 
three knowing what the length of the sleeve 
of a dress is for a person of a given height, 
to determine what that for a similar dress 
for a person of another height should be ; or, 
knowing how many yards of cloth would he re- 
quired to make the dress in the first case, to de- 
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tenuine how many would make it in the other. 
There cau be uo reason ivhy the girts should 
□ot know that this last proportion is as tbe 
square of the height in the one case to the 
square of the height in the other; that, for in- 
stance, the cloth in a dress for a person four 
feet high is to that in a similar dress for a person 
five feet high as 16 to 35." The same system 
which has been found to work well with respect 
to boys is equally necesBary with respect to the 
girls. Many of them are compelled to labour in 
the fields or in the factory ; upon them in a great 
measure depends tLe comfort of the poor man's 
home ; they will be the mothers of the succeeding 
generatioD, and if they have had themselves ex- 
perience of the value and realobject of education 
they will bring up their children well, and be the 
most effectual aid the schoolmaster can have. 

There is one peculiarity in the King's Som* 
borne schools which distinguishes it from many 
of the national schools. The bible is not used 
as a text hook. On a Friday the lessons for the 
following Sunday together with the psalms of 
the day are read and explained to them, and the 
exercise given to the children to write on a Friday 
night for the Monday morning is generally s 
scriptural one : this interests the parents as well 
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as the children. The first cksa of boys and 
girls go to Mr. Dawes for an hour on alternate 
enings fur scriptural reading and iu- 
ind bis experience of the reeult of this 
5ures him that their knowledge of 
ind the interest they take in it are 
sed by the knowledge they have of 
vn langtiage,aiidof other subjects through 
dium of secular books. In their written 
es, the children of the lower classes write 
out in their own words the substance of any 
simple portion of the gospel iiarrative, or of a 
parable or a. miracle. In the upper classes they 
attempt to draw from such passages of scripture 
the instruction they are intended to convey, or 
they develope with a practical application some 
scripture character. Mr. Moseley upon examin- 
ing the children in exercises of this kind was 
able to record a very favourable impression of 
the resulL 

Not only in the mere teaching are the children 
treated as reasonable beings, but the same sys- 
tem prevails in the governaient of the school; 
the children are trusted ; they are never sus- 
pected of telling a Ue, and they in their turn 
Imal and love their teachers. All is in perfect 
Wmony. The master anxious to teach, the 
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children happy and eager to learn, and the pa- 
rents ready and willing to pay for the benefit 
they see their children are deriving from the 
school. '^ You cannot think " said the mother 
of some of these children to Mr. Dawes, '^ how 
pleasantly we spend our evenings now, compared 
with what we used to do ; the girls reading and 
getting their lessons while I am sewing, and 
their father working with them, and he is so 
disappointed. Sir, if the evening task is above 
him so that he cannot help in it." 

I have dwelt at this length upon the plan of 
Mr. Dawes, because it appears to me to have 
solved the problem whether or not the labouring 
or working man is willing and able to pay for 
the education of his children, if the character of 
the instruction given is such that he can see the 
progress of the improvement his children are 
making with his own eyes, and to have established 
that the efforts of the employer to be availing 
should be directed towards raising the standard 
of instruction given in the school, rather than 
to support it in its inefficient state by means 
of an annual contribution to its funds. If the 
school after the first three or four years of its 
existence does not support itself out of the pay- 
ments made by the boys and girls who are re- 
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ceiving their education there, he may rely upon 
it that there is some fault in the method of con- 
ducting it. 

Of course the most essential matter is to secure 
the services of an efficient master and mistress. 
Unless that is done the school will be sure to 
fail. The master of the King-'sSomborne schools 
was trained to tuition at the Trainiug School at 
Battersea ; and any manufacturer who is de- 
sirous of estabhshing a school and of having a 
fitting master to conduct it;, may upon certain 
terms obtain a master from that establishment 
or send any young man there to be instructed 
whom he thinks adapted for the office of a 
teacher. There are also the National Society's 
Training Institution at St. Mark's College, 
Chelsea; the Training Institution of the Dio- 
cesan Board of Education at Chester ; and 
others at Salisbury and York ; and now in con- 
sequence of the esaminations which are made, 
and the certificates of ability which are awarded 
to schoolmasters under the nsinutes of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, the difficulty of 
obtaining a good master ia much diminished 
from what it once was. There is greater diffi- 
culty in obtaining a good mistress for the girls' 
school ; but there are training schools for mis- 
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tMSHi tim, tai it b to be hoped that no great 
k^ ifc «r imt sB dbpae before this difficulty 
«9 tt^aiw be ■■«& diminished. 

IW M^odb donld be constantly visited. 
TW a^ h mky rf tbe master with the children 
mmi «A (bar pvenu «riD be much increaseil 
vkcfv tUs 11 the pt*aice ; it will give pleasure 
e that their anxiety to 
n to the employer and his 
&H^; sod if a gwid character gained in the 
■cboci veiv to aTaO Ibe child vheo he enter? 
the &ctorT, s benefioal stiniulus to exertion 
TOold be offered to him. Snch visiting ought 
not however to be the visiting of the mere 
patron. There is no reasoD why the employer 
or soiaQ monher of bis family should not lecture 
to the children occasionally, explaining to them 
the " science of common things" aa is done in 
King-'s Somboroe schools ; or why, as the school 
advances, he should not fit up for the use of ibe 
upper classes a laboratory or workshop where 
the children might be taught by experiment the 
philosophy of the business iu which they would 
be afterwards employed. If these things were 
done, there would no longer be any anxiety 
on the part of the parents to remove the chil- 
dren prematurely from the school, for they 
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would Bee that it was to their interest that they 
should remain there. In thus watching over 
his schools I would once more ui^e the em- 
ployer to guard both master and pupils froni 
falling into any merely mechanical learning. 
From the first entrance of the child into the 
infant school until he enters into the factory or 
any other trade, the care of the teacher should 
be to awaken his intelligence; where that is 
done the hunger of the faculties of the mind for 
food will he as certain and as natural as that of 
the stomach, and the mind in the one case be as 
much nourished as the body is in the other. 
Mechanical learning on the other hand is but 
of little use. Of what value ia reading if tlu' 
child cannot explain the meaning of the words 
his mouth articulates ? Of what value is writing 
if he cannot make his pen express what is 
passing in his mind P Of what value History 
when it is confined to knowing the namo of a 
king or of a battle ? Of what value is religious 
teaching which is restricted to reading in this 
way the scripturea or in learning the catechism 
and the collects by heart? Such learning is 
like ao much undigested food; it affords no 
nourishment.* But from the very first, en- 

• In a ■cliool in which the cliildren were compelleii 
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caange the little child to think and to tell 
yon nhat be thinks ; let htm see in reading 
and in nriting the means by nhich he may in- 
crease the knon-ledg-e which has been made 
pleftsanl to him, and the power of imparting it 
10 others or of rememhering it for bis own use 
heicafln ; he will then master the use of these 
tooU to further knowledge with as much ease 
and pleasure to himself as he now learns to eat 
mil ■ boat, or to make a pop-gun. And if 
from bis early childhood, he has learnt that the 
progressive steps he has taken in knowledge 
are not objectless, bwt that they will be of use 
in securing to himself in some measure the 
comforts and happiness of life ; his mind will 
be the belter able to receive and bold fast tu 
the truths of Christianity, for he will be able to 
perceive their object too. Instead of being a 
dull formulary repeated by him at times as a 
parrot talks, his religion will be the practical 
guide of his life, and he will learn to know that 

to IcBrn tbe cbaccli cnlcLhism by beait,a fripnil of mine 
Mked ibe teichpi wbetber ibe cbildreD noderstDod wbst 
tbej were doing ! " Ob 1 " ivBs Ihe answer, '■ if *b 
waited unul ihBi was Ibe case, ibej would nevar leara 
it." The repoitsmada bj ibe ins[wclorB of Bcbools, mra- 
tioQ many aimilar iDilances of Iba parrot-like teaeliiog 
wbich has bitberto prevailed. 
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as ID the infant school his mind first expanded, 
so until death comes the world is one ^eat 
school in which with the example and leaching 
of our Saviour hefore him a man may by prayer 
and labour fit himself for a. spiritnal existence 
after death. 

Experience has shewn that hitherto manufac- 
luters have had two difficulties in the way of 
making their schools efficient, — persuading their 
work-people to send their children there, and 
preventing them from removing the children at 
too early an age. As I have already observed, 
if the school is made efficient, the former evil 
will soon disappear ; the latter will also be mi- 
tigated. In most manufactories, however, the 
presence of a number of boys is necessary to the 
carrying on of the works ; and, where this is the 
case, a plan of employing the boys for three days 
in each week at the business, and allowing them 
in the alternate days to attend the school, has 
been adopted with success. 

I have now gone through the practical sug- 
gestions 1 had to offer to the manufacturer ; all 
have had the advantage of a trial in different 
manufactories, and all have been found to an- 
swer. They might be multiplied ; for, as the 
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attendii^ each case vary, so must 
abo die Beans bj which the employer seeks to 
caiTToat die olject he has in view. But, if the 
s^iirit be there, enoo^ has been stated to render 
it easrlbr an emplojer to give it a substance and 
a fixm appficaUe to his own manufactory. Let 
him look at the sdioc^ and at the factory, and 
the children and the men there; and if he 
then remonber that they have not been called 
into existence for the mere purpose of increas- 
ii^ his wealth, bat for other and higher objects ; 
that he is responsible in some measure for their 
happiness here, and will have to render an ac- 
count of his stewardship over them unto God 
hereafter ; — if these thoughts are present to his 
mind, his judgment will readily bring forth into 
practice, in the most effectual manner, that which 
his heart has already conceived. 




CHAPTER IV. 



1 AoaicuLTUSi 



THE wages which the Agricultural La- 
bourer receives arc so much leas, gene- 
rally, than those paid to the workoien cm- 
ployed in our manufactories, that the Brst con- 
sideration must be, whether k is possible for 
the labourer to give himself food and clothing, 
and to provide against sickness and old age out 
of his weekly earnings. Amongst the ques- 
tions which were sent to tlie various parishes 
in 1834 by the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the administration and practical 
operation of the Poor Laws, it was asked, — 
What in the whole might an average labourer, 
obtaining an average amoant of employment, 
both in day.work and piece-work, expect to earn 
in the year, including harves-t-work, and the va- 
lue of all his other advantages and means of 
living, except parish relief? And what in the 
whole might a labourer's wife, and four children, 
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a g gd famUf, deroi, e^fat, and five respec- 
tmh- (the eldest a boy), expect to earn in the 
TtaoTf ohtainingy as in the former case, an ave- 
rage ai w mt of employment? 

£ s. d. 
The answers to these qneries from 
856 parishes, gave, fw the an- 
nmJ famhigs of the man, an ave- 
nge of 27 17 10 

And die answers from 668 parishes, 
gave* as the annual earnings of the 
wife and duldren, an average of 13 19 10 



£41 17 8 



To the further question, which was also ad- 
dressed to eaidi parish. Could such a family sub- 
sist on the aggregate sum which the father, mo- 
ther, and children earn in^our parish ? out of 899 
parishes, 7 1 answered. No ; 125 answered, that 
such a £unily could harely subsist upon those 
earnings ; and the rest, that they could subsist 
upon them. 

This result would be dispiriting enough to any 
one who was anxious to bring about a better 
alalia of things, did not a narrower investigation 
t 4ilift ' he fitrmers and land- 
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owners of this country were better understood, 
and acted upon, afar more encouraging state of 
things would be speedily produced. With greater 
opportunities of providing for the welfare of his 
men than the manufacturer generally has, the 
farmer in reality does leas. In too many in- 
stances, be looks upon the labourers as machines 
to be employed so long as he wants them, and 
they are able to do the work ; and who, when 
there is no necessity to employ them, or when 
siclmesa comes, are to he thrust inio the Union 

How is this? Is not the labouring man a 
being of the same nature as ourselves ? Has 
he not the same bodily appetites and passions, 
the same reasoning faculties, and a soul ? Has 
he not the same right to the full development of 
that nature? And if the circurn stances which 
surroyind him are adverse to that development, 
ought we not, as Christian men, to aid him to 
overcome them ? Surely our duty tells us, that 
«e ought to do so ; and oor worldly interests 
speak in similar language. Have you ever tried 
to find out what was passing in the mind of an 
English labourer? Speak to one who has been 
uncared for by his master — who has been long 
out of work — whose small stock of household 
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g^oods haying been disposed of, he himself has 
heen forced into the work-hoose, his home broken 
up, his wife and himself separated, and without 
the hope of being ever again able to haye a 
home ; — speak to such a man, and you will find 
that these things have left their mark upon him. 
Trace his after-career. He has become one of 
the ** indifferent characters" of the village ; sus- 
pected, and with truth probably, of being a 
poacher ; if fowls have been missed from a farm- 
yard, he is one of those upon whom suspicion 
falls: at last he is discovered in some offence 
against the law ; he is tried, found guilty, and 
sent to prison ; the education which had begun 
in the Union, is perfected in the gaol, and his 
course of crime continues, until he is removed 
from this country.* Is it strange that this 
should be the result ? Is it not rather the na- 
tural consequence of the treatment to which that 

* At the last Easter Sessions for Buckinghamshire, 
a man who had been found guilty of sheep-stealing, 
upon being asked what he had to say why the judgment 
of the Court should not be passed upon him, stated that 
his reason for committing the crime was that he could 
get no work, and that he was tired of going back conti- 
nually to the Union. He was sentenced to twelve 
months' imprisonment. What can such a man do, after 
his sentence has expired, but steal again ? 
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poor man has been subjeeted ? In the eye of 
God, the crime to which he has been driven is 
to be answered for by those who could have 
prevented his fall, and yet did not do so, rather 
than by hini. 

On the other hand, talk to one who is in the 
service of a kind and considerate master, whose 
pleasure it is to be mindful of the interests of 
those whom he employs; who will try to find 
work for them to do rather than they should be 
turned adrift ; wbo has a kind word always for 
them, and i^sistance ready if sickness overtakes 
them or their families; and you will learn that 
the English labourer is not ungrateful, or nn- 
mlling to repay, as best he can, the benedts and 
kindnesses he may have received. 

The first difficulty which is in the way of im- 
proving the condition of the labourer, lies in the 
fact that the farmers, as a class, are but little 
educated; they cannot see therefore clearly in 
what their duty and thciT interests consist. 
There are many indeed amongst them who cul- 
tivate their land well and are ready to avail 
Ihomselves of any improvement which is brought 
before their notice, and these will generally he 
} be the best masters ; but they form, 
Bofortunately, the exceptions to the rule. It is 
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not wilhin the scope of this Httle work to apecu- 
kte upon the causes which have prevented the 
farmers Trom keeping pace with the general ad- 
vance of intelligence in this country; but it is 
satisfactory to think that they are not so behind 
hand as they were. Agricultural schools and 
colleges have been established for the education 
of those intended to be farmers, and doubtless 
a higher order of men will be produced, who, 
instead of the traditionary knowledge and pre- 
judice they have been used to gather from their 
fathers, will have learnt to carry out into prac- 
tice the researches and experiments which have 
been made in the science of Agriculture, and 
who, by the elevation of mind they will have 
gtuned, will see that the lesson they have learnt 
with respect to themselves is equally applicable 
to the labourer whom they employ, and that it 
is both their duty and their interest to raise his 
condition even as their own has been raised. 

But the relations-hip which exists between a 
farmer and his labourer is a portion only of a 
still wider relationship. The landlord has a 
common interest with them. Indeed, in a coun- 
try parish,there are some times four classes of per- 
sons whose exertions should be applied towards 
making the labourer happier and better than he 
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is. They are the clergyman , the owners of the 
land, the gentry who may reside there, and the 
farmers. The best security that a parish will 
be well governed and the state of the labourer 
improved, lies, in the first instance, in there being 
a perfect understanding between all these. In 
some parishes there arc only the elergyman and 
the farraera ; and here again every clergyman 
has had experience of the amount of good which 
has followed from his exertions when the farniors 
have afforded their cheerful co-operation, and 
what a serious drawback upon those exertions it 
has been when that co-operation has been denied 
him. Let me assume that all these parties are 
ready to co-operate, in what direction should 
they turn their efforts ? 

In the first place, they should prevent every 

n who is able and willing to work from being 

n into the workhouse. Let them not strive 

to shelter themselves from this responsibility, 

1)y thinking that it is impracticable. They must 

not think so or say so, until they have satisfied 

s that they have done all they 

B to prevent this scandal. If they have done 
p^and failed, the legislature must interfere, far 

! New Poor Law and its " workhouse test" 
wu meant to apply to the idle and the dissolute, 
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who would not work, and not to the mdustrious 
labourer and man of good character. It is 
most cruel and unjust to force the latter, under 
the pressure of starvation, into the Union. 

The farmer should feel it to be his duty to 
keep his labourers in employment throughout 
the year. If he be upon such terms with his 
landlord, either by having liberal covenants in 
his lease or otherwise, that he is secure of reap- 
ing the benefit of all the improvements upon his 
land, this, by the joint co-operation of the land- 
lord and the farmer, may be effected. Mr. James 
Chambers, who holds about 6000 acres of land 
in Norfolk, stated to the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons upon the Game Laws, 
that all the able-bodied labourers in his parish 
were employed ; that he had made it a point, as 
far as he possibly could, to employ the old people 
even ; and he added, ''many men in other parishes 
would be thrown upon the parish, but having so 
great a portion of the parish, it is my interest to 
pay them for work done upon the farm." One 
would think that what is true with respect to 
one farmer who holds nearly all the land in his 
parish is equally true when the land is divided 
into ten or twelve holdings : if each farmer in 
that case employed as many people as he coald, 
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the poor's rate he would have to pay would be a 
great deal less than the aranuiit he is liable to, 
when each farmer pursues a different polipy, em- 
ploys as few labourers as he can, and forces 
those who have uo work to do into the Union 
House. Those amongst the farmers who can- 
not look upon the subject in any other view, 
should remember, that the amount in each year 
levied for the relief of the poor, is upwards of 
five millions sterling; and then let them ask 
themselves whether they are not suffering in 
Dioney's worth for not employing upon their 
farms as much labour as they might. 

But the landlord should aid the farmer in this 
object. I know two properties at this moment 
which bear testimony to the talue of that aid 
when it 1* given, and to the evil consequences 
which ensne from the landlord standmg aloof. 
On the one, where the landlord is resident and 
the agent acts under hi« personal control, the 
farms are low rented, the farmers have laid out 
large sums of money upon the land, have kept 
their labourers in steadj employ, and haie them- 
selves saved fortunes ; on the other, the estate 
is under the hands of a London agent, the land- 
lord takes no personal interest in it, the farms 
are high-rented, the land badly cultivated, only a 
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small amount of labour employed upon it, and 
the tenants of many of the farms have failed one 
after the other. 

In those parishes, however, in which conti- 
nuous employment cannot be found for all the 
labourers belonging to it, allotments of small 
pieces of ground for spade culture, and at a 
low rent, will be found to answer. The pro- 
duce of a quarter of an acre thus let out will go 
a great way towards supporting a labourer*s fa- 
mily ; and the wife and children can aid in its 
cultivation. The eagerness with which these 
allotments are sought after in a parish in which 
they have been established for any time, shews 
how much they are prized by the labourer. The 
allotments should be distributed throughout the 
diflferent parts of the village, so that each por- 
tion may be as near as possible to the cottage of 
the labourer who rents it. 

I have already insisted upon the necessity of 
a decent dwelling place for the factory opera- 
tive. It is equally essential in the case of the 
agricultural labourer. Some of their cottages 
are in a wretched state, and the accommodation 
so bad that all comfort is banished and all feel- 
ing of decency destroyed by a whole family, fa- 
ther and mother and grown up children of both 
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BBxeB, having but one common sleeping apart- 
ment. With a view of remedying this evil, the 
Society for the Improvement of the Condition of 
the Labouring Classes have prepared plans and 
specifications for several kiiids of agricultural 
cottages ; and it is gratifying to learn from their 
report, that since the month of June last they 
have received no fewer than 184 applications for 
copies of these, the greater part of which appli- 
cations have been made hy gentlemen who 
avowed their intention of immediately begin- 
ning to raise, iu their respective neighbour- 
hoods, better dwellings for the agricultural poor 
than those which have been so common in our 
villages. This is a duty which the landlords are 
bound to fulfil ; and, unless they do fuliil it, it 
will be vain for thcra to aslt the farmers to do 
their part. The Duke of Bedford has set an 
esample which, it' is to he hoped, will be fol- 
lowed by the other great landowners of Eng- 
land ; he has recently erected a number of 
excellent cottages at Ampthill, and is about to 
extend the same system of improvement over 
the whole of hia large property- 
Ill many parishes there are clubs or societies 
in operation, such as a coal club, a. children's 
clothing club, &c. the piiuciple of which is to 
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induce the labourer to subscribe a certain sum, 
which, with the addition of a larger sum raised 
by subscription from the richer parishioners, 
will be sufficient to secure to him, at a more 
moderate cost than he would be otherwise put 
to, these necessaries of life. Wherever they 
have been established they have been produc- 
tive of great good. At present the labourer is 
very ignorant, and he does not know how to set 
about procuring these things at a cheap rate. 
Those who are better informed and richer, 
therefore, ought to step forward and assist him 
out of his difficulty. And when this is done, 
the labourer, becoming more hopeful, raises 
himself from the state of apathy into which the 
despair of becoming anything better had thrown 
him; and those who have instituted societies 
such as these, have been astonished sometimes 
at seeing the large sum they have been able to 
collect out of the pockets of the very poor. 

A Provident Society should be established. 
The management of these societies is oftentimes 
conducted upon a wrong principle. Sometimes 
it is composed entirely of persons who are igno- 
rant of the manner of conducting it efficiently. 
Its rules are not enrolled ; its tables are badly 
Hructed ; and if it flourishes for a few years, 
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it then often breaks up and its unfortunate con- 
tributors hiive not only lost their past savings, 
but have lost ail hope of investing in safety for 
the future. I know of one instance of such a 
Eociety, the members of which divided the sur- 
plus funds at the end of the year and then began 
again. I know another instance in which the 
rules of the Society have been duly enrolled, 
the tables most carefully framed, the funds of 
the Society completely secnre, and yet from 
the management being entirely in the hands of 
the gentry of the neighbourhood, the number 
of new members have decreased every year, 
nnlil there is imminent danger of the SocietT 
being broken up. It has however done Ihis 
good. The former society has borrowed many 
of its rules and tables, and many nf the ob- 
jects of such a society are now usefully car- 
ried out. It appears to me that the Provi- 
dent Society which would bo most effective 
in an agricultural district, would be one cun- 
mting' entirely of benefit members, but which 
■honld include within its body not only the poor 
nmt but persons of all classes, the tradesmen. 
&nners and gentry of the piace. Its officers 
■bould be selected out of each of these classes. 
Those who are not in such a condition of life as 
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to require the benefits of tlie sodeW might 
forbear them when they aocme, and thos confer 
an advantage on their power n^hbonrs ; or 
should they perceive at any time that a member 
has suddenly ceased to contribute his weekly 
payment, they might inquire into the drcnm- 
stances, and should it be in consequence of his 
being out of work or from any other misfortune, 
there could be no more useful exerdse of charity 
than in making that payment for him. The 
very combination of men of different classes 
assembling together for a common object would 
be productive of great good ; it would give rise 
to a better understanding between them upon 
other and equally important matters. Nothing 
tends so much to the putting away of prejudice 
and uncharitableness, than for men of different 
classes, different opinions and different shades 
of religious belief, to unite in the furtherance of 
a good and useful end. A Provident Society 
such as this has in it all the elements of success. 
Its funds would be secure for its trustees would 
be persons who might be safely trusted; its 
members would be numerous, for whilst the 
class for whose benefit it would be chiefly insti- 
tuted would have the satisfaction of taking a 
•«i its management, it would afford to those 



who might be anxious to contribute in the best 
way they could to the well-being of their poorer 
neighbours an efficacious means of doing so; it 
would be well managed, for amongst the direct- 
ing body would he found men of clear heads 
and business like habits, and who would admin- 
ister its funds fairly and without favor. All 
districts have not the means at hand to consti- 
tute such a society ; but many have ; and in all 
are to be found the clergyman and the farmers 
who might aid the labourers in establishing it, 
or wbo might unite with other parishes for the 
purpose of carrying it on upon a larger scale 
than they would otherwise be able to accomplish. 
If once founded and afterwards conducted in 
the spirit I have suggested, the amount of Poor's 
Rate in a parish would be soon found to be con- 
siderably reduced ; for such a society not only in- 
duces the married labourer to be economical and 
careful, hut it serves as a stimulus to industry 
and providence oa the part of the unmarried man. 
Even DOW, little educated as the j'oung agricultu- 
ral labourers are, and unable therefore to discern 
distinctly their true interest, I think that if they 
were made aware that by the payment of eighteen 
or nineteen pounds they could certainly insure 
L.themsetves eight shillings a week during 
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sickness full pay, and four shillings a week half 
pay ; a weekly allowance of four shillings after 
the age of sixty-five, and the sum of eight pounds 
to be paid to their representatives at their death; 
they would be induced to defer their marriage 
until they had been enabled to save sufficient 
to secure to themselves these advantages. A 
young woman too who was in service might 
easily out of a few years* wages put together a 
similar sum, so as to secure to herself the same 
advantages ; and if two young persons who had 
been able to be thus provident, did then marry, 
they would have guarded themselves against 
some of the difficulties which might otherwise 
beset them; they would have each learnt the 
possibility and the advantage of saving habits, 
and from the increased hope which the accom- 
plishment of any of our plans gives us, they 
would, in all probability, pursue a similar course 
throughout the remainder of their lives,* 
For such a society, however, to be of use, the 



* In Appendix B will be found some of the Tables of 
a Friendly Society which have been framed for an Agri- 
cultural district, and which have had the advantage not 
only of being certified under the ** Friendly Societies' 
Acts/' but of being settled by one of the first scientific 
men of the day. 



funds must be perfectly secure; a poor man 
doea not like to trust his money unless he is 
te sure that it will attain for him the object 
ha bas ID view, and if once deceivei], he will not 
tniat again. Besides, it is most wicked to take 
from him his hardly -earned savings, and then 
ieay him what he is entitled to. Until there is 

effect of making all these societies safe, all that 
can be done in a district is to form one with 
good rules and tables, and get them enrolled 
and certified in the usual way ; and if that is not 
poBsible, then to guard the poor against sub- 
scribing to societies which are not enrolled, and 
against which therefore there is no remedy in 
e of fraud or mismanagement, and induce 
them to put their money into the Savings' 
Bank. 

There is another mode in which the better 
iff in a parish may help the poor. Many who 
lie disposed to do so to the host of their ability 
ire ftightened at the prospect of undertaking 
more than they are able to perform, and in that 
fear do nothing, contenting themselves with 
banding over to the various charities in the pa- 
b a certain sum, or making the clergyman of 
the parish their almoner. This is not sufficient. 
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There is no branch of a clergyman's duties in 
which he requires more assistance than in visit- 
ing the poor, and relieving, comforting, and in- 
structing them when in difficulty. The best 
plan, where there is a body of persons well dis- 
posed to do their duty, as I have assumed there 
will be, is to map out the parish into districts, 
and for each person to take the charge of a 
certain number of families. Wherever this has 
been done, it has proved successful. Moderate 
means have been found to go much farther to- 
wards relieving distress ; the man of bad cha- 
racter has been reclaimed by those who have 
addressed to him perhaps the first words of kind- 
ness he has ever heard ; and if the relief has 
been given by way of loan, or upon the repre- 
sentation that any of the family are ill, it may 
be done in the full security of not being cheated 
or deceived in the matter. It has many times 
happened to a friend of mine who bestows her 
charity often in this manner, to have given a 
weekly sura or allowance of food in times of 
sickness in a family, or where the husband has 
been unable to obtain work, upon the under- 
anding that as soon as the reason ceased, she 
be told of it, that the relief might cease 
1 she has never had reason to repent of 
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the confidence she had put in the integrity of 
the lahouring man. Charity thus given accom- 
plishea a double end : — whilst it reheves dis- 
tress, it raises the moral condition of those upon 
whom it is bestowed. 

In an agricultural parish, with which I am 
acquainted, and in which iLis plan is partially 
carried out, there fell to the lot of a friend of 
mine, a family, the head of which was a man 
who had been a poacher, and who is now looked 
upon with no very kindly eyes by the farmers 
in the neighbourhood. He lias work occasion- 
ally from them, for he is a powerful man, and 
can do a good day's work, and he rents a quar- 
ter of an acre of land aa an allotment, so that 
he is able to get on pretty well, unless illness 
coroes. It happened, however, that his wife was 
confined, and my friend aided the family ; his 
son died, and she comforted the parents. Some 
lime afterwards, when out of employment, he 
applied to one of the (iuardians of the Poor to 
have one of his family of four surviving children 
taken into the Union House, but he met with a 
harsh refusal both from that individual and the 
hoard, and on that occasion became so violent 
that some of the farmers were intimidated, and 
others insisted on striking off his name from the 
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list of persons to be benefited by a gift of 
clothing subscribed for by the inhabitants. As 
my friend was a subscriber, and had recom- 
mended this person as a fit object of the charity, 
she was informed of this resolution, and the 
cause. She begged to have the gift sent to her, 
and promised to speak to the man on the sub- 
ject. She found him much exasperated; he 
had been '^ spoken to like a dog ; " he would 
" never forgive that man." " But have you 
never sinned ? " " Yes, many a time." " But 
do you not then hope God may forgive you?*' 
The man felt the application. ** I don't say 
but what if he were to meet me and say that 
we had both been in the wrong, and ' don't let 
us think any thing more about it ;' I don't say 
but what then I would hold out my hand to him 
and say, I was sorry for what I had said : but 
he never will." " Is his being in the wrong 
any cause why you should lose your best friend, 
your God ? " "I have tried my best to main- 
tain my family, worked hard, and never owed 
any man any thing when I had a farthing to 
pay it with. I had never done him any wrong, 
and did not deserve to be treated so." *^ Did 
Tesus Christ deserve to be scourged ? " " No." 
But the servant is not greater than his master, 
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is he ? " " No, a bit less, I'm thinking," was 
hia answer; and then he added—" Well, what 
is it you would have me do ? " She told him ; 
and M — promised never to act again as he had 
done, — and he has kept his word. M — is now 
a man of some fifty years of age ; his character 
and disposition hardened by the circumstances 
of his life ; but if so much good can be effected 
by kindness towards such a man, how much 
more efficacious would it prove, if shown to- 
wards those who have been used less roughly. 
This, too, is a work which the farmer's wife 
and the squire's lady and th«ir daughters ought 
to engage in ; it is not beyond their physical 
strength, and it is a duty, therefore, the accom- 
plishment of which is as much to he demanded 
at their hands as from men. 

The amusements of the labourer should be 
considered. Instead of advancing in this re- 
spect, we have gone back. There are no longer 
the sports and pastimes in England that there 
once were. The quentin is a game known by 
tradition only now ; the May-pole is not so fre- 
quent as it once was ; the annual ploughing- 
match, in some counties the game of cricket, 
and the skittle-ground, are all the amusements 
the labourer enjoys. Now to fit himself fo' 
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work, a man stands in need of some relaxation, 
some change of occupation ; and unless he have 
that, he will become worn out prematurely, and 
when he does labour will not do so to the best 
advantage. If innocent amusement is not at 
hand^ he will probably be inclined to vicious 
amusement ; if the cheerful out-door sports he 
once had are not encouraged, he will find in the 
skittle-ground at the public-house, or at pitch- 
and-toss, the excitement he craves for. The 
day of the ploughing-match might be made with 
very little exertion, a day of greater joyousness 
than it is ; the Provident Society of the district 
might organize a band out of its members ; each 
village might have its cricket-club ; a little 
ground might be spared upon every farm, where 
the labourers might enjoy their game of skittles, 
a good game enough of itself, apart from asso- 
ciation with the public-house or the beer-shop ; 
and where upon a summer's evening, after the 
day's work was over, the farmer and his sons 
might take part in a friendly game of quoits 
with the labourers in their employ. A lending 
library might be formed in every district at a 
very trifling expense, for the loan of books 
adapted to the comprehension of those labour- 
ing men who could read, and which would make 
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r long winter evenings pass pleasantly and 
profitably away. The hearts of these men would 
be drawn nearer to their employers, were inch 
diings done. 

Much therefore may be accomplished for the 
grown-up labourer as be is. If he Is industrious 
and willing to work, he may be kept out of the 
work-house ; he may have a mora comfortable 
dwelling-place to abide in than he now has ; he 
may be enabled to procure the ueceasarios of 
Bfe at a cheaper rate than when he is unassist- 
ed ; he may foe led into more provident habits, 
. be induced not to contract marriage until 
he has saved sufficient to provide against sick- 
ness and old age ; if want overtake him, he may 
be relieved, and his feeling of self-respect be at 
lie same time increased, and his moral condi- 
ion otherwise raised ; his amusements may be 
lultiplied, and all be turned into a right direc- 
ion. And those who will do those things with 
view of raising the labourer from his present 
abject state, will most assuredly reap the bene- 
fit of their good actions ; they will not only see 
I happy and contented population around them, 
in itself a most blessed thing, but they will find 
their contribution to the County-rate and to the 
Poor-rate diminished ; for both crime and pau- 
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perism would no longer exist to the same fear- 
ful amount that they do now. 

But much more may he done with the gene- 
ration which is to come, than with those who 
have grown up under the present system, llie 
great difficulty which stands in the way of those 
who wish to raise the condition of the labourer, 
lies in his ignorance. The village school, there- 
fore, should be at once put into an efficient state, 
and an effort made to give the boys who attend 
there a better education than they are at present 
furnished with. I have already given an account 
of the King's Somborne School ; * of the prin- 
ciple upon which instruction is given there, that 
of awakening the intelligence of the children, 
instead of teaching them merely mechanical 
knowledge ; of the eagerness of the children to 
go to school ; and of the equal anxiety on the 
part of their parents to send them, and to keep 
them there as long as possible. The result of 
a school so conducted has not only been to turn 
out clever workmen, and intelligent domestic 
servants, but to work out a reformation in the 
whole parish. To quote from Mr. Moseley's 
Report : — " The average annual amount of the 

♦ Ante, p. 88. 



parish rate for the seven years terminating- with 
1835, was £1600, on a. population oF lO^S. 
I'he population hag now increased lo 1125, and 
the rates are reduced to £1000. From a state 
which gave lo it an unenviable notoriety, as the 
opprobrium of the country round, it has emerged 
into a village remarkahle for the orderly de- 
portment of its inhabitants, their regular attend- 
ance at the parish church, the neatness of their 
abodes, the cleanliness of their children, the 
punctuality with which they send them to school, 
and the sacrifices they taake that they may do 

Every clergyman in an agricultural parish 
might do, and ought to do, what Mr, Dawes has 
done. The farmers, too, ought to aid the cler- 
gyman in his efforts to conduct the school upon 
this plan. Unfortunately, however, he must be 
prepared to meet in some cases with their oppo- 
sition, rather than their support. Although a 
farmer is not ashamed to send his children lo 
the National School, if ihe standard of teaching 
is high, and where he can get, therefore, a better 
and much cheaper education for his children 
than he could obtain elsewhere, yet he grudges 
the labourer's child the same benefit. "I havp 
never known," says Mr. Dawes, "a single in- 
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stance of a farmer encouraging- the labourer to 
send his children for a longer period to school, 
however trifting the work for which he wanted 
them. 1 have known instances of a parent wish- 
ing to continue a child, but his employer pre- 
venting biin by requiring his services, when bo 
young, that it would have been far more cre- 
ditable to have employed an older boy. Con- 
science never steps in and saya (or if it does 
they do not listen), ' Now I should be doing a 
very kind act, and only what is my Christian 
dutv to this poor boy, if 1 were to delay em- 
ploying him for six months, and send him to 
school, or enable his father to do so, by giving 
him an additional shilling a-weefc, or even lo 
allow his parents lo continue him as long as he 
is able.' " This is the remains of au old pre- 
judice. If, despite their opposition, the cler- 
gyman persevere, the farmers will acknowledge 
their error, when they have had experience of 
the kind of laboureTS which the school produces. 
]f they cannot understand, after it has been es- 
plained to them, that it is their duty and their 
interest that the labourer should be better edu- 
cated than he is at present, experience will pro- 
bably convince thcin of their truth, and the 
decreased poor-rale will he a touch-stone, the 




accuracy of which they will not question. In 
time, therefore, these prejudices will disappear ; 
and I believe, too, that the association of the 
SODS of the farmer, the tradesman, and the agri' 
cultural labourer, in the same class, will, when 
those children have become men, bring about a. 
far better spirit amongst these classes than at 
present exists.** 

Attached to the school where it is practicable, 
or at a little distance off, there should be about 
a couple of acres of land for the use of the boys. 
Ijalf of it might be under spade-culture ; the 

• In May 1B47, tlie first class of boys it King's Som- 

1 14 years of age, Ihe sod of a journeymBn cttrpenler 
yfltiteoer in aervice, 
labouier, 
" " beershopkreper, 

" '■ ralieiriDg officer. 
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bars tsogfat liov to coldTate it in the best man- 
ner, and the sale of the produce contribute, if 
necessaiy, to the expenses of the school, or be 
applied as rewards to the children who have 
done best: the other acre should be used for 
the purpose of teadiing the boys how to plant 
hedges, drain, set out hop-gardens, and the 
many other matters with which both a farmer 
and a labourer ought to be acquainted. If 
the minds of the children have been properly 
trained, and they have felt a pleasure in listen- 
ing to the explanation of the familiar phenomena 
of every-day life, they will have equal pleasure 
in listening to, and will as readily comprehend 
the leading truths in agricultural science. They 
will then understand why it is that under-drain- 
ing is beneficial to the land, and why it is that 
certain manures are adapted to some lands, 
which would produce an ill effect if applied to 
others ; and when these and other similar truths 
have become known to the labourer, his occu- 
pation will be one of pleasure to him ; he will 
no longer be the mere machine doing the work 
which he has been ordered to do, but the intelli- 
gent workman, viewing the results of every fresh 
experiment made upon the earth with a similar 
interest to that with which a Faraday pursues 
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his investigations in electricity, or an Adams 
works out the existence of a new planet. 

It would be highly desirable to establish in 
each pariah a lodging-house for the young un- 
married labourer. Were a building somewhat 
similar to that of the Workman's Hall, which I 
described in the last chapter, established, the 
young labourer would not be forced into con- 
tracting an improvident marriage, as is now too 
often the case. In such a house be might have 
some of the comforts of a home ; the education 
which he had bej^in lo receive in the school 
might be continued in the winter evenings; the 
books of the lending library might be kept 
there ; and lectures occasionally be given on 
interesting subjects. In moat parishes, at pre- 
sent, such an institution would probably fail, 
from the difficulty of keeping anything like 
order amongst its inmat-PS, — besides, they 
would hardly be in a condition to appreciate 
its advantages, — but let the school be in full 
vigour, and the young men who had been edu- 
cated there would at once perceive its real va- 
lue; a good character obtained at the school 
might be made the condition of membership to 
this parish club, and there would then be no 
nsk of its failure from lack of proper discipline. 
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Thii8 might ihe condition of the agricullural 
labourer be improved. What has hitherto been 
done in that way, bears more the aspect of alms- 
giving than of any a.ttempt to raise him from his 
present state, and to afford him the means of 
developing his higher nature. He has bepn ge- 
nerally looked upon as belonging to the pauper 
class ; as a burden therefore which, like the re- 
pair of the highways or any other local tan, is to 
be borne but grumbled at. Where so liltle has 
been tried to be done, I have found it difficuli 
to make suggestions : those which I have offered 
are what aeera to me to be the most practicable 
and best adapted to the object I have in view. 
If the great body of the clergy would follow 
the example set them hy Mr. Dawes, and seek 
to work out a moral reformation in their respec- 
tive parishes, as he has done in his, the value 
of these and other plans might speedily be test- 
ed ; and although the clei^y might fail in bring- 
ing about a feeling of unity amongst all iheir 
parishioners, and find the prejudices of the farm- 
ers and of others were loo strong to be overcome, 
and although they might encounter opposition 
where they had hoped for support — still, if 
they would keep iheir object steadily in view 
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and persevere in its attainment^ success, in a 
measure more or less, would await their efforts ; 
and, at any rate, they would have the satisfaction 
of feeling that they had sown the seed which 
would yield, in after years, a plenteous harvest 
to their successors. 







CHAPTER V. 
Of those employed in Shops, &c. 

THE principles which I have insisted upon 
in the preceding chapters have been in 
some measure brought forward and practically 
acted upon in the case of the large body of 
young men who are employed in the shops of 
our great towns. Apprenticed or brought into 
the place of business whilst they were still very 
young, with their school education only half 
completed, many of them have been anxious for 
the opportunity of improving themselves, if they 
could, in the higher pursuits of knowledge. 
But the shops were kept open until so late an 
hour that it became difficult to find time to 
gratify this roost natural wish on their parts; 
added to which, there were but few facilities 
at hand to aid them in making the attempt. 
Feeling this to be an evil, they sought a re- 
medy for it : they endeavoured to induce their 
employers to lessen the number of hours of 
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bnsinesa by closing the shops earlier. A com- 
mittee nas appointed ; public meetings were 
held; the hardships of the condition in which 
these young men were placed was felt; after 
some few months the remedy was acknowledged 
to be just both by the employers and by the 
public ; and now any one who passes through tho 
streets of London, or any other large town, will 
see that the shops are closed far earlier than 
used to be the case. There was a little preju- 
dice to be overcome at first ; some employers 
thought it hard that a system different from that 
nnder which they had been brought up when 
young should now prevail ; some of the public 
too thought that they would be prejudiced by 
having only ten or twelve hours during the day 
to make their purchases in, instead of fourteen 
perhaps which they used to have ; but all this was 
to be expected. The proposers of any change, 
however beneficial it may be, will always find in- 
dividuals of this class to oppose them ; the great 
body of both the employers and the public how- 
ever were convinced that it was only right and 
just that the young men who served them both 
should have a greater opportunity for relaxa- 
tion and study than they had heretofore had, 
and their demand was therefore acquiesced in. 



r 
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Happily the bugbear of the rights of capital as 
opposed to those of labour was not here to 
tright^n employers into a refusal of the aid 
which those who were in their employ sought at 
their hands ; and the consequence was that this 
happy change was accomplished without any ill 
will being excited : the employers have benefited 
instead of having suffered from it ; the public 
are satisfied: and the salaries of the employed 
have not been diminished. 

The first step then has been gained, 'Die 
young men of our shops have time upon their 
hands to devote to the purposes of study and of 
intellectual recreation ; the care of the employer 
should now be that they profit by this opportu- 
nity. He should faciUtate therefore the carry- 
ing out of any judicious plan which has this 
object ID view. A large establish ment in which 
there are some eighty or a hundred young per- 
sons engaged should be made by the employer 
to bear as much as possible the aspect of a home. 
All his assistants are under his personal con- 
trol and many of them are of an age at which, if 
they were not with him, they would be still un- 
der the protection of the domestic roof: to 
these the employer stands in the place of a pa- 
rent, and his responsibility is of the same na- 
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tare. With the same aiixiely he should take 
care that they are fortified, bo far as he can 
make them so, against the temptations which 
abounil in a great city and he cannot do so more 
effectually than by leading them to the cultiva- 
tion of their minds, and affording them all the 
means in his power of doing ao to the hest ad- 
vantage. A room or rooms should therefore 
be &ttcd up for them to pass their evenings in ; 
a good library should be establiahed; lectures 
delivered at intervals upou instructive subjects, 
and the formation of classes for the study of lan- 
guages, drawing and music encouraged amongst 
them. These and similar plans have been 
adopted in some of the lar^ mercer's shops in 
London and Liverpool and elsewhere, with per- 
fect success. 

In one establishment in Liverpool, which con- 
sists of 120 young men and women, there is a 
library of 1500 volumes ; London and provincial 
newspapers of all kinds and the leading reviews 
are taken in ; and lectures have been deli- 
vered weekly upon the following subjects : — tho 
right Improvement of Time; VocalMusic; Geo* 
graphy ; History ; the Mohammedan Religion ; 
the British Constitution. The proprietors have 
spared no expense in fitting up the room ap- 
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p r o piiitc d to the Hbranr, both as to its appear- 
ance and comfort, and it is kept up by dona- 
tions from the finn and \fy subscriptions from all 
the assistants in their employ. It is made com- 
polsoTT upon er^ry asdstant in the establish- 
ment to become a member; the subscription 
being an entrance fee of half-a-crown, and ano- 
ther half-crown every quarter paid in advance. 
The library is under the management of a pre- 
sident, two vice-presidents, secretary, assistant 
secretary, two auditors, a librarian and two sub- 
librarians, who are chosen by the members by 
ballot every year ; and they and five other mem- 
bers who are also elected in like manner, ma- 
nage all the details. The proprietors are the 
treasurers of its funds. The comforts of the 
young men are promoted also in other ways; 
and a proper discipline is enforced. Thus the 
street door is closed at eleven o'clock at night ; 
and any one who, without excuse, stays out be- 
yond that time, is, upon the repetition of his de- 
fault, discharged from the establishment. 

But, in many places of business, the number 
of persons employed are not sufficiently large to 
enable the proprietors to organise plans of the 
nature I have described within their own houses ; 
and the expense of taking private lessons is so 



^reat as to be beyond tbe means of an assiEtnnt, 
who would otherwise be most anxious to learn. 
This has led to the forraatLon, in the town of 
Ipswich, of a " Young Men's" Association. Its 
objects are to afford to tbe joung men of that 
town " increased facilities for the attainment of 
intellectual improvement, and for tbe promotion 
of social intercourse, healthful recreation, and 
innocent amusement ;" and the means by which 
it seeks to carry out these objects are to form 
elementary classes in Writing, Arithmetic, 
(irammar and Geography, as welt as more ad- 
vanced ones in History, Composition and Elo- 
cution, Natural History, Chemistry, Modelling 
and Drawing, under the management of compe- 
tent masters ; tn have pleasant monthly meet- 
ings of its members; and to cultivate Music, 
both vocal and instrumental, amongst them- 
selves. A subscription of half-a-crown a year 
entitles a person to be a member, and en- 
ables him to attend the monthly meetings, tbe 
elementary classes, the esaaj and discussion 
classes, and such others as the Committee 
may, from time to time, he enabled to arrange. 
[■'or admission to other classes which may 
involve expensive arrangements, an additional 
subscription is required: bii.t, in all casps, the 
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amount is made as small as the funds of the As- 
sociation will admit. The hours of meeting are 
so arranged as to interfere as little as possible 
with business regulations ; the meetings do not 
commence until after eight in the evening, and 
finish at ten. I am informed by the Chair- 
man of the Committee that this Society is now 
in successful operation ; it numbers between four 
and five hundred members ; and there are six- 
teen classes in full work, conducted to the satis- 
faction of both teachers and learners.* 

And here again the employers will find that 
their duty and their interests point in the same 
direction. The nature of their business is such 
that they are compelled to place great reliance 
upon the intelligence and probity of their assist- 
ants. Shew to me an ill-governed establish- 
ment where the welfare of the subordinates is 
not studied by the principal, and the probability 
is that peculation of some kind or another is 
going on, or at any rate, that there is not much 
zeal displayed on behalf of the employer's in- 
terests. He thinks, perhaps, that he is pursuing 
a prosperous trade, there are plenty of customers 



* There will be found in Appendix C. a copy of tbe 
rules of this Association. 
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to bis shop, he ought to be making money ; but 
when he comes to turn over stock, he finds that 
his profits are not what thev should have been. 
He suspects that he is robbed, but cannot charge 
any one in particular, — for in many shops it is 
quite impossible to check the payments which 
are made at the counter, — and he not only con- 
tinues to lose his money, but is made miserable 
by being compelled to trust those whom eipe- 
rience has shown are not entitled to confidence. 
Nor does the evil stop here-; it is scarcely fair 
upon any young man to cause him to enter such 
an establishment, for it affords a temptation to 
wrong doing on his part, and he may be conta- 
minated by the example which is set before 
him. If the employer had the means of disco- 
vering how the money of which he had been 
robbed was expended, he would find it almost 
invariably to have been spent in dissipation and 
debauchery. Of this fact our criminal trials 
furnish many examples. In such a case a man 
of good feeling would ask himself, " Have I 
done my duty towards this young person ? He 
has become a victim to the temptations of vice, 
and to obtain the means of indulging in the gra- 
tification of animal passion, he has defrauded 
me. Have I, by my example, tried to shew him 
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what his moral duties were ; have I pointed out 
to him that it is his intellect which is his dis- 
tinguishing attribute, and that in the cultivation 
of that intellect he would find the highest and 
the purest good ; and have I afforded him the 
opportunity and seconded his inclination to do 
so?" If he cannot answer these questions satis- 
factorily to himself, his conscience will upbraid 
him bitterly for having contributed to that 
young man^s fall. 

On the other hand, enquire into the present 
working of an establishment such as that I have 
described as existing at Liverpool ; a well ma- 
naged household, and every inducement held 
out to the assistants to occupy their leisure pro- 
fitably to themselves, and you will find that in 
the conduct of it dishonesty is unknown, and 
that just in proportion as the young men who 
are there advance in intelligence and virtue, so 
do they become the more mindful of the in- 
terests committed to their charge. 






CHAPTER VI. 

Domestic Servants 

" TT7"HAT a pla^e servants ai 
' ' mon cry. Few masters a 
consider how much of the evil is to be laid to 
their own account. Scarcely any of them be- 
lieve that an intelligent mind is any advantage 
in a servant. It is thought good that a man 
should be honest and sober, hut that he should 
have hahits and tastes above the low public 
house or the gross pleasures which degrade him 
is thought to be very unnecessary. Indeed it but 
too often happens that when a servant attempts 
to improve his mind and raiae himself to a higher 
grade of mental culture he ia either laughed at 
for his pains or exposed to a still harsher kind 
of disapprobation, and the consequence is a sepa- 
ration of interests ; the kitchen and drawing 
room are like hostile camps, — the one endeavour- 
ing to obtain plunder ; the other to guard agwnst 
it. This is not a wholesome state of things, 
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and as a particular class is never demoralised 
without some peculiar and wide spreading evil 
attached to that class, let us inquire into what 
are the peculiar evils to which domestic servants 
are exposed. 

The first, perhaps the greatest, and certainly 
that to which it is most difficult to find a reme- 
dy, lies in the very nature of the employment. 
Man is a creature of two worlds ; the wants of 
his animal nature are made to stimulate intel- 
lectual exertion, and his virtue and his happiness 
lie in the free choice of intellectual and spiritual 
good in preference to gross animal pleasures. 
Now our domestic servants are taken chiefly 
from amongst the children of our agricultural 
labourers ; they have known in their childhood 
hardship of every kind ; an abundance of food, 
sufficient clothing and a good fire have seemed 
to them to be the chief objects in life : in other 
words the wants of the animal nature have been 
but too severely felt and the culture of the intel- 
lectual too much neglected to allow them to rise 
above a very low grade of mental life. Trans- 
port all at once one of these children of poverty 
to the house of a gentleman of fortune, where 
he finds every thing to supply and even pamper 
his animal nature, and what wonder is it that 
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he should abandon tiimself to the enjoymeiils 
of sense ! He has not to consider how his 
daily bread is to be procured; he has no hard 
labour to do to win it; he has no higher tastes 
10 cuUivate,^in sttch a state of things it is 
scarcely possible that youth, strength and idle- 
ness living to tbe full should not find the senses 
too strong for the scarcely developed reasoning 
faculties, and that the man should become vicious 
he scarcely knows why or how. 

If men servants have these evils to contend 
against, these and other not leas formidable 
ones surround the female servant. Her child- 
hood probably has been like that of the man, 
one of privation ; like him she is suddenly placed 
m a situation where she has the means of gvati- 
^mg to the full the cravings of her appetite ; 
and whilst the body is thus indulged, her intel- 
lectual faculties have been left to slumber eien 
more than the boy's. A fnend of mine visitmg 
a Union Workhouse and remarkmg on the in- 
efficient teaching which was given to the girls 
both in writing and arithmetic, was told by the 
mistress of the school " Why Mn am the gentle- 
men (meaning the Board t>t Guardians) say it 
is good enough for girls" 4nd jet a girl of 
the lower classes has to eiico unter dit&culties axiA 
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dangers at every step of her entrance into life, 
so great that even the better tanght sometimes 
fall. Do not the streets of the metropolis and 
other great towns at night bear testimony to the 
fatal working of this maxim that any or no in- 
struction is good enough for girls ? Why then 
does not some one strike at the root of the evil 
and say that no instruction is good enough for 
girls which does not place them in a situation 
to meet the arts of the seducer and shrink 
from the allurements of vice. We enact laws 
for the protection of females ; why do we not 
see that there is no protection equal to that of 
a firm mind, imbued with a sense of its spiri- 
tual dignity and a proportionate abhorrence of 
vice ! I have in a previous chapter insisted on 
the necessity of an improvement in the dwellings 
of the poor if we would preserve a feeling of de- 
cency amongst their children ; I have enlarged 
too upon the nature of the education which 
should be given in our parochial schools : unless 
both these be attended to, the state of the do- 
mestic servant can hardly be much ameliorated, 
for the efforts of the best intentioned master or 
mistress would be neutralized by minds already 
hardened by ignorance and vice or corrupted in 
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Spite of warnings by the e^il society of their 
own class into which they necessarily fall. 

But female servants have usually to go ibrough 
an ordeal previous to entering into a gentleman's 
service of which few of their after employers 
have any conception. The agricultural labourer 
fannot afTord to keep his girls at home idle. 
Whilst stiil very young his daughter is probably 
seat to work in the fields, or to make hay, to 
glean, to tie and pick hops. There perhaps 
amongst a set of ill-taught boys and young men 
the first lessons of depravity are learned, and I 
have known well-diaposcd labourers say that 
they would rather work harder and lose the 
earnings of their girls than suffer them to go 
where they are sure to find corruption. But at 
thirteen or fourteen years of age the daughter 
of the labourer ia sent to service at a neighbour- 
ing farmer's; and there amongst the grown up 
sons of her master and the farm labourers she 
iigaia runs a. fearful risk of contamination. 

As an example of what may he done towards 
checking this evil, I cannot do better than re- 
late what the conduct was of a truly christian 
clergyman with regard lo the young persons of 
his parish. A Sunday School was carried on, 
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by himself for the boys, and by the female mera- 
bers of his family for the girls ; and in this school 
that sort of instruclion was given which would 
lit the children for the active business of life. 
The Church Catechism was not taught for it was 
beyond their comprehension, nor was the bible 
used as a lesson book; but the great principles 
of the Christian faith were inculcated and made 
the motives of life, and as the young people 
grew up they were e^iercised by reading a por- 
tion of the Scripture at home and giving an ac- 
count of it on the Sunday at the school. The 
children thus taught were conscientious an 
telligent. iVIrs. , being aware of the dan- 
gers to which young girls of this class are i 
posed, whenever any one of her scholars v 
going to service gave her a sketch of what temp- 
tations to evil she would probably have t 
counter, and the best mode of avoiding them. 
The girls too who were put out by the parish 
were visited and looked after, and if they made 
anv complaint the matter was represented in the 
Vestry, and if on inquiry the complaint turned 
out to he well founded the poor girl was re- 
moved from her service. In a short time the 
parish girls of W — were sought by persons 
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from all the places round, who found in tbctn a 
decency of conduct which was wanting elsewhere, 
and the young women thus cared for grew up 
reputable members of society, fulfilling their 
humble duties conscientiously and bringing up 
their children after them to do the same. One 

day, long after Mrs. had been disabled by 

age and sickness from fulfilling these active du- 
ties, she was told that a person wished to see 
her, and a respectable looking woman who had 
a young girl with her was admitted. The wo- 
man had been a Sunday scholar and had brought 
her little daughter to see the lady to whom she 
had owed so much. After introducing herself 
she said to the girl ; " Look at the ludy my dear, 
'ill never see her again, but remember her 
leM, she was my and your best friend for 
she taught me first all that I have tried t« teach 
Amongst the boy Sunday scholars there 
o less gratitude. A soldier one day asked 

< Mr. and upon seeing him asked if 

he had forgotten Ned ? " I have gone 

jhrough the service wilh credit, Sir; have never 
been punished and never I hope disgraced your 

leaching," Mr, looked at the marks upon 

his arm; be was a sergeant; " You have risen, 
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Xed, Iaeei»*nid lie; "^ Yes, l%r," was the reply, 
^ I slmild hKwt been ashamed to show myself 
to joa without this sign of my good conduct." 

These ftcfes speak as to the results of early 
tcadring; not that of a daily school, but of two 
hours onee a week being devoted to counsel and 
instraction in the duties of a Christian. Is 
there any master ot mistress who cannot afford 
time enough to do something of the same kind 
for his or her domestics ? A few simple words 
explanatory of thdr duties and their destiny, 
addressed to seryants, even broi^ht up as they 
are now» would not be lost; and if, as it is to be 
hoped may be the case^ they will in future be 
better taught in thdr childhood than they have 
been, or are now, the master's duty would be- 
come an easy and a pleasant one, for he would 
rather have to reason with a friend than com- 
mand a menial. 

But this teaching by the master will be but 
of little avail, unless a good example is set to 
the servants. We are, many of us, too apt to 
lose sight of the one great touchstone to judge 
ourselves by, and to justify the commission of 
any action which we see our superiors in rank, 
fortune, or intelligence do with impunity. The 
less firm the character is, and the less developed 
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the intelligence, the more danger is there that 
this will be tbe case ; and that danger is still 
further increased, when a person ia placed in a 
situation in which bis owd will is made almost 
entirely subservient to that of another. It is 
almost absurd sometimes to see how the female 
servant copies the dress of her mistress, and 
the man his master's manners. And in greater 
things the influence of their example may also 
be traced. Rely upon it, that the habits of the 
drawing-room will be reflected below stairs. If 
there be extravagance in the management of 
the house, the servants will likewise be extra- 
vagant. If truth he violated by either the mas- 
ter or mistress, the servants will toll falsehoods 
too. If the debts of trades-people are not paid, 
there will be a lack of honesty in the kitchen. 
If bad temper be shown on the part of the mas- 
ter and mistress, the servants will become on 
bad terms with one another. If the former 
spend their time in frivolity, the latter will be 
induced to pass it in idleness or vice. The 
servant's justification for all this wrong doing 
will be, " Master and mistress do so, why 
shouldn't I;" and thus, without strength to eman- 
cipate himself from the slavery to which lonp 
submission to the will of another has reduced 
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him, the moral character of the servant sinhs 
lower aud lower, until he becomes utterly cor- 
rupt. 

As much liberty of action as is consistent with 
the proper performance of hia duties should be 
allowed to the servant. The aim of the master 
should be to avail himself of the willing assist- 
ance of an intelligent being, rather than of the 
compulsory labour of a slave. It is the master's 
interest to do so, for he will find the work far 
better done than if he were to pursue an oppo- 
site course ; it is his duty also, for whereas in 
the one case the service may be made beneficial 
to the character of the servant, in the other, 
the tendency is to degrade him. So soon as all 
independence of will is crushed in a man, and 
he no longer has the inclination to pursue what 
is good for its own sake, the work of moral de- 
terioration goes rapidly on. It would be easy 
in every household, and at but small cost to the 
comfort of either the master and mistress, that 
each servant should every day have some por- 
tion of it to himself, and during which he might 
pursue any occupation which would not interfere 
with the pursuits of others in the house. 

I feel almost ashamed to urge upon the mas- 
ter and mistress the propriety of using kind 
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language to their domeEtica, so much a matter 
of course it ought to be that in addressing those 
who are rendering a service to us, we should 
be kind. Yet to scold servants is the usual 
process by which an attempt is made to make 
them better. Nay, sometimes although the ser- 
vant is not to blame for the mistake which ex- 
cites the master's displeasure, lie is nevertheless 
scolded, and is made the object upon whom the 
ill temper of the master vents itself, as if to bear 
that were part of the consideration for which he 
receives wages. The effect is to wound unne- 
cessarily the feelings of a sensitive man, and to 
still further brutalize one who is indifferent. It 
was only the other day that Miss JefFeries was 
murdered at Briato! by her female servant. It 
appeared in evidence, that ahe had been in the 
constant habit of ill-using her servants, so much 
so that the cries which were made by the mur- 
dered woman were tiiought by the neighbours to 
proceed from the servant, whom her mistress was 
ill-treating. Her servants had left her one after 
the other ; until at last one who was more de- 
graded than the rest, revenged herself by beating 
out her brains with a stone. This was, happily, 
an extreme case ; but in majiy, many others, in 
which the domestic servants have been treated 
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unkindly, the results have been most deplotsble. 
And yet it is 80 easy to add " if you please " to 
a request ; to speak in a gentle tone of voice ; to 
be thankful when what you have asked for has 
been done : moreover, the service is then per- 
formed with so much alacrity and cheerfulness. 
Unkind lan^age expressed in a harsh voice is 
listened to certainly, and obeyed; but it is 
obeyed through fear, or some other equally low 
motive, and if a stronger motive comes there 
will he no obedience. A reason also might 
generally accompany the request. When it 
does, the necessity for its performance is more 
gtrongly impressed upon the servant; his em- 
ployment is no longer so purely raechanical, 
and he increases therefore in intelligence. 

There should be in all iarg-e establishments a 
kitchen Ubrary ; and not only by a judicious se- 
lection of the books of which it consists, but also 
by assisting the servants in any pursuits they 
may be disposed to follow, the master and mis- 
tress may do a great deal towards inducing 
them to pass their leisure time with advant^^e 
and profit to themselves. Surely this is much 
better than, as is to be seen at almost every 
house in London, for the women to he in the 
evening standing at the area steps in idle gossip 
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or even lees reputable talk -with their maie ac- 
quaintance, or to be grumbling over their situ- 
ation and lot in life below stairs. The servant 
who feeb that it is her duty as an intellectual 
being to do all she can to improve her mind, and 
who gladly seizes upon every interval she can 
spare from manual occupation to discharge that 
duty, ia far more likely to feel the obligation 
she is under to her miBtress to perform her or- 
ders, than one who cannot feel that she has any 
need for mental culture. She will perform them 
too in a more satisfactory manner. It would 
startle many a head of a family to see summed 
up the amount which the ignorance of his ser- 
vants costs him. A friend of mine, who treats 
her servants always as rational beings, encou- 
rages them in every v^ay to improve themselves, 
to read instructive books, to learn languages, 
to draw, &c. and who is always ready to explain 
to them any particulars in religious knowledge 
which they may find a difficulty in understand- 
ing, has always experienced this result. Some 
time since she had put up in her house a warm- 
water apparatus. The furnace consuming a 
larger quantity of coal than she had expected it 
would, she sent to the tradesman wlio had 
erected it. His answer was, that there had been 
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an invention, the effect of which was to reduce 
the amount of fiiel consumed, but in so many 
instacces in which he had availed himself of it, 
he had found that the servants were unable to 
manage it, that latterly he had ceased to use it. 
My friend, however, had it put up; esplained 
ita use herself to the man servant who had 
charge of the furnace ; saw that he understood 
it, and the result has been that it has answered 
quite well, and in the item of coal alone there 
has been a saving of £5 a year, which would 
otherwise have been entirely wasted. 

Servants should be encouraged to save. 
There is no class of the community who are in 
the receipt of higher wages for the work they 
render than are domestic servants ; and yet 
tliere are none who live so for the present and 
are bo utterly careless of the future. It was re- 
cently ascertained that of a thousand inmates of 
a large metropolitan work-house, nearly one- 
third had been servanlH. This is a fact which 
is not surprising, it rather follows in the train 
of those evils I have been considering. A be- 
ing whose bo(ii!y comforts are for the most part 
obtained without any hard work on his part ; 
independence of chnracter has almost 
left him from the constant habit of followiug 
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blindly, in great things and small, the mere will 
of another, and who has not sought to improve 
his intellectual nature in any way, will be sure to 
be improvident, for he does not see the necessity 
or acknowledge the duty of being otherwise. 
Before, therefore, providence on the part of do- 
mestic servants as a class can be expected, the 
evils I have been considering must be made to 
disappear. Still, in many families, where the re- 
IstioDship of master and servant is rightly un- 
derstood, it happens that the latter is not induced 
to save as much as he would otherwise do, from 
there not being at hand the ready means of do- 
ing BO advantageously. Very recently, how- 
ever, a society has been established in the 
metropolis, by investing in which servants will 
not only be sure of a good return for their mo- 
ney, but will be guaranteed against all loss. It 
is called " The Servants' Provident and Bene- 
volent Society," and provides for government 
annuities or yearly provisions in old age, of not 
less than £4 and not more than £30 a year; 
for endowments of not less than £10 nor more 
than £50 for apprenticing or placing out their 
children at the a^ of fourteen or twenty-one 
years ; and for assurances of any sum not above 
£10 at death. It has in contemplation also a 
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home or model lod^g-house> for male servants 
of good character ; a registry for servants ; and 
a self-supporting dispensary for servants in 
London.* These objects are all wise and good ; 
but a society such as this, to be really effectual, 
must be supported by the masters and mis- 
tresses, and that not merely by an annual sub- 
scription on their part — that is easily done — 
but at home, by their example and precept, 
pointing out to their servants the necessity of 
providence, if they would make for themselves 
a respectable old age. 



I have now concluded the observations I had 
to make upon the different classes of the em- 
ployed whose condition I proposed to consider. 
Throughout I have endeavoured to keep one 
principle steadily before me, namely, the right 
of every human being to the full development 
of his entire nature, and the duty therefore of 
those in immediate relation to him to aid him in 
the accomplishment of this object. I have in- 
sisted further that where any class or any indi- 



* In Appendix D. will be found a letter ** from a 
servant in London to a servant in the country/' which 
explains very clearly what the objects of this society are. 
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viduala of a class are ia ho degraded a. Etale as 
not to seek the cultivation of their intellectual 
powers, it is our duty to lead them to do so and 
to prevent the aucceeding- generation from con- 
tinuing to be what their fathers and mothers 
are, — and I have pointed to the state of Ireland 
at the present moment as an instance of the ill 
effects which follow an infraction of this duty. 
1 have investigated the causes which have led 
to the general feeling of distrust which at pre- 
sent onhappily exists between the employers and 
employed ; I have urged upon the former the ne- 
cessity of acknowledging a higher responsibility 
than the mere payment of wages for services 
rendered, — and have shown what may be done 
by an employer who ia well iiicliued to aid the 
working man without in any way infringing upon 
his proper love of independence. I have insisted 
further that if after the employer has done all 
he can do, there he still a,ny portion of our po- 
pulation who are unable to work out the true ob- 
ject of life, the legislature as the representative 
of Society is hound to interfere, and enact laws 
which may remove restrictions upon labour, and 
facilitate the emigration of those who are desi- 
rous to employ in another country that strength 
of body and of mind for the exercise of which 
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no field 13 open to them here. — I have stated 
my belief that if these things were dooe, pauper- 
ism might be greatly diminished a 
come almoHt unknown.* 
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* la Ihe •• Timea " of Match SSnd ia (bU year willlw 
fonad Bome coireapondence addressed by Mr. Fieldcn to 
ilie EdiloT of that paper upoD die woikitig of the " Ten 
Hours Bill," nbicli Bhawa ihc stale of feclitig in tbe 
Manufacluriag diatiicts with reipect to Lliat mcEiauie. 
1 hat act abridges compulBOTitj (he hours of labour in Ihe 
case of women and young persona. As a icmporary mea- 
sure adapted to a state of circumBtancea in wliich llie 
parents are neglectful of their datiee,it may be eipediant, 
but it ahould be home in mind that it is but patchwork 
legislation at the hcst, and seeks to remedy a bad result 
wilhoat touching the means which led to ic. If the pa- 
rent* were properly educated there would he no necessity 
to guard their children against their wrong doing; and if 
manofacturers acted from a higher motive than mere mo- 
ney-getting, they would not tempt the parents to sacrilice 
thehealthof their children for the money payment they 
may receire. Some of llie workmen indeed are adTocatea 
for the extension of the measure to all, under the belief 
thattheywouldget as high wages as they do now for 1*66 
work, — and these seek to avail themselves (as is shown 
in the correspondence Z have referred to) of ibo provi- 
sions of an Act of rarlLantem which does not profess to 
limit the hours of work generally, but only in particular 
And they are aided in theic attempt by sotnewho 
call themselves their friends. Now this appeara to me 
to be altogether wren e ; and I believe that if it were put 
to any intelligent woiLman in a weil ordered factory and 
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In my treatment of the subject, I have tried 
to apply to the particular relation of life I was 
conaidering, the motives wMch Christ told the 
world should universally g;avem us in oitr con- 

who haJ confidence in bia emplojrBr, hs would wish to 
teniaia perfectly unfettered aa (o llie number of boura be 
migbt have to work. The higliegt cIbsb of wotkeia in 
t)ie world nonld reaist gncb legtBlation sa alnvery. Sup- 
pose a limit were put upon tbe invea ligations of the man 
ofacience, or tbat tbe aatronoDiei was told tliat he muat 
onljpaas a certain number of bours in bis observatory, and 

daring a certain portion of tbe day: or even if the bar- 
riatet or phyaician were thus roatricled,— would it be en- 
dured by them 1 If sucb legialation tben would be unwise 
with respect to tiiese, is it not equ ally unwiae witb respect 

to raise tbe condition of a body af men, is it rigbi to ii 






iQ tbeiD wbicti interferes witb Ibeii 



freedom of action ? Even if tbe workmen of England in 
one united body were to demand such a measure, that 
would not make it either rigbt a: expedient. It wonid 
only afford canae of regret and alarm tbat their feeling 
of self-dependence was at ao low an ebb. The real 
mischief is that tbe working men as a body bave not con- 
fidence in their employers. If tbcy bad Ibey woulil 
cheerfully work long hours at lim ea, for they would know 
that the aeasoHs of manufacturing industry are sometimes 
prosperoQS, sometimes BdverBB,a9 is the case in almost 
every occupation of life in whicli man ia compelled to 
labour. But they do not believe aa a body that the em- 
ployers ate prepared to adjust their wagea fairly in ac- 
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duct towards our fetlow-men ; for it is in Chris- 
tianity, real, practical Christ ianity, constantly 
and undeviatedly acted upoQ, and made as much 
our g^ide through life, as the compass is the 
mariner's in his course throug-h the ocean, — that 
the remedy for the present evils in our social 
system is to be found. 

In our homes and around us, we may daily 
witness the beautiful results which follow an 
observance of the laws which rule the mate- 
rial world. Each new discovery in scici 
hailed as a great boon, and no sooner 
truth established, then the practical worker 
to adapt the teachings of the philosopher to im- 
prove the comforts, conveniences, and ornaments 
of Ufe> If an attempt be made to act in con- 
travention of those laws, failure is inevitable; 
and the man who knowingly makes the attempt 
is looked upon as either a madman or a foot. 

The laws of the moral world have not only 
Iwen left to us to discover; they have been made 
the subject of revelation to us by the Being by 
whom we are created, and tbey are not less cer- 

cotJnDce wilh lb? amotint of InbouT Ihay peTFann ; and 
the coofideace which is ibua wnnling cannot be brongbt 
:e by legisIotioD. It ia bcyoad tLe proviDce 
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tain, therefore, in their operation than the laws 
which govern the material world. If sought 
aft«r, and adapted to the wants and exigencies 
of the individual, or of society, the results will 
be as successful, and still more glorious; if dis- 
obeyed, or an attempt be made to act in oppo- 
sition to them, confusion will as surely follow. 

There is confusion in this country now. The 
working man, instead of being looked upon as 
a being whose spiritual eiiatence ends not with 
his life on earth, and whose object in this world 
should be to fit hiraself for happiness in the life 
eternal, has been regarded as a mere machine 
or animal, — a money-getter ; and with respect to 
whom, so long as his employer and the country 
have become enriched by his exertions, it mat- 
ters but little that bis own cocidition should have 
become degraded. This is a contrary doctrine 
to that which God has taught us ; and its false- 
ness is shown in the sad results it has produced, 
—results, the evil of which can only become 
aggravated so long as this teaching prevails. 

Is then this false doctrine to continue to per- 
vade society F So long as it does, it is vain 
that we call ourselves first among the nations 
of the earth, or date our claim to be a Chris- 
tian people so many ccntartes hack, or boast 
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that upon the dominions of ant sovereign the 
sun never sets. 

Of what avail la our greatness, if our con- 
Gcience tell us it is undeserved? In what con- 
dition now are the first among nations in former 
times, Egypt, Greece, Rome? 

Of what avail is our Christianity, unless it 
influences every relationship of life ? gives the 
tone to our manners, and dictates our laws? 
Spain can lay claim to a still higher antiquity. 
In what state is that power now ? 

Of what avail are our conquests, unless we 
introduce in the place of the customs of the 
people we come among a true and righteous 
civilization ? Barbarous countries have heen 
subjugated by nations who gloried in a high 
state of civilization. With what result ? 

No; the so-called greatness of England will 
prove the source of her weakness and her fall, 
unless the false customs and prejudices which 
prevent her from seeing and following the truth 
be resolutely plucked out. Let her recognize 
the dignity of human nature; the high deve- 
lopment it is capable of ; the duty which we 
owe to ourselves and to one another in striving 
to attain it ; that Christianity is the means hy 
which alone it can be accomplished, — and then, 
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not only would her own people be a happy peo- 
ple, bat it would be her glorious privilege to 
point out to the worid by her example the per- 
fect results which follow from an obedience to 
the laws of God. 
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THE design of this Institution, like that of 
the Birmingham General Provident 
and Benevolent Institution, with which it 
is af&liated, is to promote the general welfare 
of the Working Classes, by instructing them 
in the use and privileges of those laws of the 
realm which have been instituted for their espe- 
cial benefit ; by teaching them to act on those 
principles of mutual assurance and support, which 
are now so generally adopted by the more opu- 
lent members of society, and by guarding them 
agtunst the many plausible but ruinous schemes, 
through vhich they are too often deceived; thus 
enabling thera to practise those lessons of Mo- 
rality and Religion which they are taught in the 
Church and the School, and to combine Tem- 
perance, Prudence, and Justice, with Charity and . 
Brotherly Love ; that while all are united " to 
bear each other's turdens," every one shall 
" provide for his own household," and prepare 
against the natural evils and emergencies of 
time, more especially Sickness, Old Age, and 
Death, without endano-erinif the far more im- 
portant Ci 
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It embraces: — a Medical Attendance Club; — 
a Life Annuity, Sick Pay, and Funeral So- 
ciety i — an Independent Annuity and Endow- 
ment Society; — and a Benevolent Fund; — every 
Member being at liberty to subscribe to one or 
all, according to his ability or inclination, nith 
the exception, that persons insuring pay in sick- 
ness, roust also insure medical attendance, if re- 
sident in Hull. 

The following- are some of the peculiar and 
distinguishing features and advantages of the 
Institution : — 

lat. That the Society being enrolled, the 
Members are enabled to partake of the full be- 
nefit of those laws of the realm which have been 
instituted for their especial protection. 

2nd. That the Tables of payments are cal- 
culated on scientific principles, anA graduated 
according to the age, from the most approved 
data: and being divided into ten Classes, every 
person is at liberty to insure from Two to 
Twenty Shillings per week in sickness, from 
One to Ten Shillings weekly in old age, and 
from £3 to £30 at death, according to their 
wages or inclination. 

3rd. That the Management is niurerf.' thus 
the experience of men of business and figures 
is brought to aid the practical knowledge of the 
Members ; by embracing, also, various objects 
in one Society, they are more immediately 
brought under the notice af the Members, and 



r 



a considerable saving, both of time and money, 
IB eEFected. 

4th. That Children being admitted while in 
the Schools, and transferred as tbey grow older 
to the Adult Branches, are "trained in the 
way they should go," and a. connection com- 
menced in childhood is continued through life. 

5th. That the Society, instead of providing 
for one member of a family only, and excluding 
the women, the children, and the aged, as is the 
general custom, is open to both seses, and to 
all ages and trades ; and thus numbers are 
enabled to provide for themselves in sickness, 
who have hitherto been compelled either to re- 
sort to parochial and gratuitous assistance, or 
contract debts which, they are unable to pay. 

6th. That the Schools, and not the Public 
House and Hegr Shop, being the places of 
meetings, temptations to intemperance are 
avoided, and those evil habits prevented which 
it is often impossible to cure. 

7th. That all payments are included in one 
sum, and no Extras ever demanded for Feasts, 
Fnnerals, Secretaries, or useless Paraphernalia. 

etb. That all funds are invested by the Trus- 
tees, either in real or Government Securities, 
bearing a high rate of interest, and that a state- 
ment of accounts is published annually, and 
presented to every Member free of expense. 

9th. That several Surgeons being employed, 
Btld every patient ' -the privilege of choos- 
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ing and changing his medical attendant, that 
confidence of the patient, and that prompt and 
regular attendance of the Surgeon, are insured, 
which are often essential to the preservation of 
life. 

10th. That its Menihers are enahled to in- 
sure Annuities and Endovrments, without loss 
of principal or interest, in the event of death or 
inability to continue their payments ; and that 
by estra payments for a few years, they can be- 
come independent of their contributions to any 
assurance, and thus not only prevent the possi' 
bility of losing the benefit of their Club in old 
age, from inability to continue their payments 
through life, but leave a larger sum, to their fa- 
jniliea at death, than they have paid into the 
Club. 

11th. That by the Benevolent Fund cases 
of unavoidable distress among the Members will 
be relieved, widows assisted, orphans educated 
and apprenticed, in long illnesses the sick pre- 
vented from becoming paupers, and, in a word, 
" help extended to those who have endeavoured 
to help themselves," 

!2th. That the Society is and will he affi- 
liated with similar Institutions in various 
towns in the kingdom, so that a Member re- 
moving to such tovms will possess the same ad- 
vantages with regard to medical attendance, 
making and receiving paynaents, Sec, as be en- 
Joys in Hull. 



Pay in Sickness for Life, and a Sum at Death ; all 
contributions ceasing at the age of 65. 

Tbis Tslile is divided into 10 Classea,' and shews the pajmenlB la 
be made twice in every coJendBr months vntil the aqe of 65^ to 
insure from Two to Iwisty SniLUNOt weekly in Sicinesb fob 
Life, and &ani £3 to £30 at Death, according to the Clan, with 
the privilege of receivins one-third of the fiiaeral moDe; at the deatli 
of one Wife or Hnsband, should, he or she die before lie Member. 
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Table I.— Cotitifiued. 
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ptioDS, and by aubscriptifms of not 
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Mse by the Secretary, and shall be 

T general or comtnittee meeting. 

sirous of aiding the Association, 

e Secretary, and to be elected 
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nbgcription for the support of such 
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liident, six vice-presidents, treasurer, 
tcretary, acting secretary, and twelve 
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mmittee for general business. This 
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■ management of lectures and classes, 
irrangement of recreations ; 

mmittee to be open to any Member 
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)F THE Ipswich Yoi 
Association. 



THE objects of this Association shall he 
to afford increased facilities for intellec- 
tual improvement, social intercourse, healthful 
recreation, and innocent amusements. 

i. These ohjects shall he carried out by the 
following means : — -By the delivery of lectures, 
and the establishment of classes under compe- 
tent masters in the various departments of 
science, literature, mechanical and the fine arts, 
by hiring or otherwise providing ground for out- 
door recreation, and by instituting periodical 
meetings of the Members, or by any other plans 
calculated to attain the objects of the Associa- 
tion that may he within its means. 

2. That as the ohjects of the Association are 
purely social, no lectures or discussions of a 
theological or political character shall be at any 
time allowed in connection with the Associa- 



3. That funds shall be raised by subscriptions 
□f 2s. 6d. per annum from all ordinary Mem- 
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bers, by donations, and by suliscriptionB of not 
less than 10s. per annum from Honorary Ment- 

4. That all persona desirous of joining the 
Association aa ordinary Members, shall be no- 
minated by two Members, on forms furnished 
for that purpose by the Secretary, and shall be 
elected at either general or committee meetiogs. 
Gentlemen desirous of aiding the Association, 
to give notice to the Secretary, and to he elected 
08 honorary Members at general or committee 
meetings. 

5. Each Member shall be entitled to attend 
any of the Free Classes, and enjoy all the other 
privileges of the Associatioa ; but for attend- 
ance at such other classes as may be beyond 
the means of the Association to foruish free, an 
additional subscription for the support of such 
classes will be required. 

6. The officers of the Association shall con- 
sist of a president, sis vice-presidents, treasurer, 
honorary secretary, acting secretary, and twelve 
committee-men. Theso together shall consti- 
tute the committee for general business. This 
will be formed into two special committees — 
one for the management of lectures and classes, 
the other for the arrangement of recreations ; 
but each committee to be open to any Member 
of the general committee. Not less than five 
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for the general, and tbree for the special com- 
niiclees, shall form a quorum. 

7. There shall be a. general meeting of the 
Slemhers the last Wednesday in June, at which 
the committee shall give an account of all re- 
ceipts and disbursements, and report on the 
general state of the Society. 

8. At the general meeting, the treasurer, 
aecretaries, and the committee, consisting of 
ei]ua! numbers of honorary and ordinary Mem- 
bers, shall be elected by ballot : six of those 
who form the elected committee, and have been 
longest in office, to retire annually, to be eli- 
gible for re-election. The names of honorary 
and ordinary Members nominated to serve, to 
be in separate lists ; so that equal numbers shall 
be taken from each list. 

9. The committee shall meet at least once a 
month, for the transaction of the business of 
the Association. They shall keep accurate mi- 
nutes of their proceedings, and conspicuously 
place in the rooms of the Association all bye- 
lans which they may enact, and have power lo 
fill up any vacancy that may occur in their own 
body. They shall, fourteen days previous to 

h g m eting, prepare a list of six names 

p n h y consider eligible to serve on 
mmi wh ch list shall he suspended in the 

ind may be added 



to by any Member, previona to the meetinfr. 
Three-fourths of the commiltee shall have 
power to expel for misconduct, should o 



10. That thepresident, or twovice-presidenta, 
in conjunction with five committee-men, may, 
at any time, call a special genemi meeting. A 
special general meeting for any specific purpose 
shall aUo he called on a requisition to the com- 
mittee, signed hy one-fourth of the Members. 

11. General meetings shall alone have the 
power of altering the laws ; but notice of any 
intended alteration must be given to the Secre- 
tary three months prior to such general meet- 
ing, and copies of it placed in all the rooms 
used by the Members of the Association. No 
proposition for breaking up the Association 
shall be carried into etfect, unless sanctioned bv 
two General Meatiugs. 



Letter from a Servant ik Lonjion to a 
Servant tn the Country. 
Dear Fbiend, 

I MUST have a little talk with you about the 
Servants' Provident anc Benevo- 
lent Society, which ia established for the 
benefit of Servants. I have joined it, and think 
it better suited to promote our real interest? 
than any thing I ever heard of before. Other 
institutions have seemed to promise great ad- 
vantages to our class ; but many of them have 
I fear promised more than they can perform. 
I do not say that the people who conduct them 
intend to cheat us ; but they have not g^one on 
sound calculations. A fellow-servant of mine 
has been subscribing his five shillings a year for 
some years to one of these institutions ; and I 
know that he reckons upon getting- a good pen- 
sion when he is 50 or 60 years old. I tried to 
show him that, witli such small payments aa he 
and the other servants were making to his So- 
ciety, the pensions which it could grant must be 
very few, while the applicants must be very nu- 
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merous; that there must be an election before 
any pensioners could be put upon the list, and 
that his chance of success must be a very bad 
one, among so many. I found however that he 
was so pleased with the nation of getting £20 
a year when he should be 60, by paying 5s. a 
year till that time, that all my arguments went 
for nothing. So he will go on deceiving him- 
self, and fancying that he has found out a cheap 
way of providing for his old age, without making 
any sacrifice while young and hearty. I am 
sorry fur him, but he will have nobody but him- 
self to blame. Those who planned his Society 
never promised that all the subscribers should 
have pensions. My poor friend has misunder- 
stood this ; or perhaps, having rather a turn for 
gambling, he reckons too ohd ! n h g d 
luck at an election. H m h w f 

does no good to himself m d g d m 

more successful Candida h h c 

not so had as that of an 1 p f 11 w wh n 
I met yesterday : he told m h h d b pay 
ing his half-crown f m n h p 

set of people whhdj fud h by 

could do nothing w th h pi H wan d 

to know what hdh ra fhhlf n 
I reminded him th t ad nd 

public meeting om h ng d ba he 
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people who had his money could not pay the 
expenses themselves-. He shook his head, and 
said he must put up with his loss. 

There is no doubt that we. Servants, ought to 
make provision for the future ; our incomes are 
good, and our expenses few when we are in place ; 
and if we were to put enough by then from year 
to year, we certainly should be above poverty in 
our old age. But to do this we want persons lo 
manage our affairs who understand business, 
have time at command, and are above all sus- 
picion of any motives of personal profit. We 
have IB our own class many raen of sterling in- 
tegrity, and good aonnd understanding ; but they 
are not, generally, very clever in money calcu- 
lations ; and the very nature of service prevents 
them from attending to details of management. 
But unless these things are well looked aAer, 
and placed in safe hands, all must go wrong. 
What is the use of paying away money on wrong 
calculations ? If £5 a year is the fair market 
price for me to pay for my annuity of £20 a 
year, what is the use of my paying only 5s. a 
year, and expecting that it will bring me in the 
annuity ? It is clear that twenty persons must 
pay Ss. a year for one to get the annuity of 
£20 ; and either I should get it at the expense 
of nineteen fellow -servants, or (which is much 
more likely) one of them would get it at my 
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expense, and the expense of eigliteen others. 
ITiis is like putting into a lottery, where blanks 
are many and prizes few. 

Now, the Sehvants' Provident and Be- 
nevolent Society is raaujiged by persons who 
understand these things. They can have no 
motive for undertaking the work but a. wish to 
do good; and it is so managed that they could 
not make any profit of our money for them- 
aelvBH, even if they were mean and bad enough 
to wish it. You know all about the Savings' 
Banks, for you have been putting into one for 
many years. Capital things they are 1 and I 
bless the day that my first master, on paying me 
my first wages, said to me, " John, put some of 
this money into the Savings' Bank. Your wages 
are ngt very large at present, and I know you 
want to give something to your sick mother ; 
but begin with depositing a crown, or ten shil- 
lings, and next quarter you will be able to put 
a little more to it," Well, I followed his advice, 
and now I have got a tidy sum. But last month, 
when 1 went to make a little addition, (it was a 
£20 legacy which I received from my first mas- 
ter,) the accountant said to me, " You have 
nearly got as much in the Savings' Bank as you 
can receive any profit from." I was rather 
startled at this ; but he explained that though 
one may continue to pay into a Savings' Bank 
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as long as one pleases, one can only get interest 
on £150. It struck me, that if I were sixty, 
find out of place, I could not live on the interest 
of £150, which would be only £4 17s. 6d. a 
year ; and, if I once began to touch the prin- 
cipal, it would SDoa melt away. Just at this 
time I met with the papers of the Servants' 
Provident and Bekevolent Society, 
This, said I, is the very thing 1 want : so I 
proposed for an anuuitj at once, and was ac- 
cepted. 

Did you ever hear of the Act of Parliament 
to enahle Mechanics, Servants, and others with 
small means, to purchase " Government De- 
ferred Annuities?" Yoa know what an an- 
nuity ia — your uncle received his £25 a year 
from aid Lady B. for the last sixteen years of 
his life, — that £25 a year was his annuity. 
You remember that by his mistress's will, it was 
ordered that his anniiitj should not commence 
til! he was sixty years old. She died when he 
was fifty-five, so the commencement of the pay- 
ment was " deferred," that is, put off until five 
years after her dea.th. His was therefore a 
" deferred annuity," It is a sum to be received 
yearly, after a person shall have reached some 
specified age. ITic Act of Parliament enables 
persons like you and me to purchase " deferred 
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annuities," by paying down certain fixed sums 
year Ly year, whilst we are in health and youth, 
to entitle ourselves to receive certain annuities, 
that is, yearly payments, in our more advanced 
ago. If you look at the Tables which are print- 
ed in the paper which I send you, you will un- 
derstand all this. You were thirty last birth- 
day. Now, turn to Table No. I. and find your 
age in the first column. You would like Ut se- 
cure an annuity of £20 a year : when would 
you hke it to begin ? If you want it to begin 
early you must pay so much the more for it. 
For instance, if you wish to begin it when you 
are forty-five, jou must pay £13 9s. every 
year for the next fifteen years, or £165 lis, 6d. 
down. But you cannot afford this ; and, besides, 
you do not want your annuity to begin so early. 
Suppose we defet- it five years later, and you 
secure an annuity of £20 to begin when you 
are fifty. This difierence of five years makes a 
vast difTerence in the annual payments ; instead 
of £13 93. they will only amount to £8 6b. 6d., 
and if you put it off another ten years, till you 
are sixty, the sum to he paid by you will be re- 
duced to £3 1 Is. 6d. I have spoken of a £20 
annuity, because that particular sum is given as 
an example in the Table; but you may have an 
annuity of any amount, not less than £4 a year. 
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nor more than £30 a year. You may learn all 
particulars by calling, or writing lo the Secre- 
tary, at No, 8, Cork Street, Rond Street. 

When I first saw this Table, I took it to the 
Actuary of our Savings' Bauk, and asked his 
opinion about it. He told me that the cakula- 
tiona were sound and safe, for the Table had 
been issued by the Government some years 
since. He said, very few people know any thing 
about these Government Annuities ; and the 
inquiries which must be answered by those who 
wish to have them are so numerous, and the 
papers issued by the National Debt Office are 
30 perplexing, that a man must serve an ap- 
prenticeship before he would know how to fill 
them up. Now, then, 1 said, I see the use of 
this Servants' Society, for it saves us all this 
trouble and perplexity ; it gives us all the need- 
ful instructions, and saves us all the expenses of 
getting our aunuities. This the directors un- 
dertake to do in all cases; and, farther still, 
they promise that if they meet with public sup- 
port they will employ the money which they 
receive from honorary subscribers in reducing 
the amount of our yearly paj-ments; that ia to 
say, in paying for us a part of our yearly pre- 
miums. They will never, under any circum- 
stances, pay for us more than half of a yearly 
premium ; but would it not be a glorious thing 



for you, if, by paying only £2 13s. 9d. a year 
from now till you are fifty-five, you could secure 
an annuity of £20, to begin then and continue 
as long as you live ? This may really be the 
case, if our masters and mistresses, and our rich 
fellow-servants will only subscribe liberally to 
so good an object. But my advice to you is, — 
Don't contract for an annuity which requires a 
much larger premium than you could contrive 
to pay yourself. You must not expect the di- 
rectors to pay the full half of your premium 
every year. 

You may also secure a smalt sum payable at 
your death, for funeral expenses (See Table 
No. 3), or an approntice-fee for your child (See 
Endowment Tables 4 and 6) ; and be aure you 
look at the Notes attached to those tables. 

But you were always a cautious man, Thomas, 
and I think I hear you say, " This is all very 
fine ; but how do I know that this grand-looking 
Society won't become bankrupt, as many banks 
and clubs have, and leave us poor fellows in the 
lurch ? " That was the first question that 1 
myself put, and uncommonly pleased I was 
when I understood that the Society gives us 
what is called "Government Security" for 
our money. The Society does not promise to 
pay our annuities from ils own funds, but 
ranges with the Government, 
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vemmeat to promise that our annuities shaB 
be duly paid; — so, instead of depending' on thcfl 
Society for our annuities, wc depend on 
vemment and the public funds, and if the SotM 
ciety were to become bankrupt, our little a 
tics would still be safe. I like the idea of th« 
public funds being pledged to me ; it gives me 
a stake in the country ; and I am sure that my 
share in the public funds will be taken care of, 
because mine can't be injured without injury to 
all the shares of the rich and great folk who sit 
in Parliament and make the laws. But what is 
to become of my money, if, after paying regu- 
larly for some years, I die without reaching the 
^;e, whatever it may be, at which my annuity 
was to begin ; or if I become unable to make 
any farther payments ? In all these cases, the 
money actually paid will be returned. If you 
look towards the end of the printed paper which 
I have sent, you will see the following words : 
" If a servant were to die, or to wish to have 
back his money, at any time before the annuity 
begins, the whole noC onfj/ of his payments, but 
also of all the payments made h/ the Socteli/ 
on hin behalf, will be returned to him or to his 
family;" i, e. to him if alive; to his family, if he 
be dead. I said jus^t now, that, if the Society 
is properly supported, it will pay part of each 
Member's yearly premium, perhaps as much as 
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half: at any rate, whatever it pays becomes the 
property of the Servant in whose Dame the an- 
nuity has been purchased ; and, therefore, if you 
die, or become unable to pay your annual pre- 
miums before the annuity is due, you or your 
family will get back — not only what you have 
paid yourself, but also what the Society has paid 
for you. If, instead of purchasing an annuity 
for yourself, you choose to secure one for your 
wife, you are quite at liberty to do so : and then, 
if it pleases God tba.t you should die, and she 
should be left a widow, you would at least have 
the comfort of knowing that she would not be 
destitute in her old age. 

In particular cases, the Society will grant 
loans, or even giits, in order to keep up the 
yearly payments ; and if a person cannot part 
with the whole sum at once, the otEce will re- 
ceive small instalments from time to time, as 
may be roost convenient. 

The Directors mean also to open a respect- 
able Lodging-house, or Home for Female Ser- 
vants out of place, with a good register-office 
attached. How many poor servant-girla have 
been ruined for want of such a " home " as this 
Society proposes to establish I I could lell a 
sad tale of poor girls ruined for the next world, 
as well as for this, through being thrown out of 
place, without a home to go to, or a friend to 
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advise with. Perhaps they might have con- 
tinued respectable here, and been happy here- 
after, if there had been a good, safe, "home" 
to fly to, and such kind, good, wise adriaers to 
trust to as the matron and chaplain of this new 
" Servants' Home" are likely to prove. 

There is also to be a Home, or Model Lodg- 
ing, for Male Servants ; and why not ? We 
Men-servants are often forced to lodge in places 
which any Christian must loathe, because we 
can't get a respectable lodging. We are obliged 
to stop at public-houses, and other places of 
temptation — driven, as I may say, to beer- 
houses, Sunday-taverns, penny theatres, and the 
like, for want of a decent lodging, such as the 
Model liodging-houses now provide. To each 
Home, both for males and females, a good re- 
gistry is to be attached. This will be a great 
blessing to servants as well as masters. I well 
recollect, Thomas, when you lost your last place. 
You had lived in only two places before that, 
and had capital characters from both places, but 
your third master was alwavs changing his ser- 
vants, — he dismissed you one night in a huff, 
and refused to give you a character. What was 
then the use of your former good characters, 
without a character from your "last place?" 
The Servants' Registry would then have served 
you a good turn ; for you might have registered 
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there all your previous characters, and not 
merely your character from your last plac«. 
There is also to beaSelf-supportingDispeniiary 
for Servants in London. So, you see, the Ser- 
vants' Provident and Benevolent Society is likely 
to do much good to Servants. Let us, there- 
fore, pray that it may please God to bless it and 
all its founders and governoTS ! 

L Your Friend and well-wisher, 

I John Thomas. 
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ANNUITY TABLE. 

TABLE No. I. — Showing the different Payments required at the 
different Ages in the Birthday Colamn, to secure a Government 
Annuity of £^ a Year for Life, after attaining any of the Ages 
written in large letters at top of the other Columns. 
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133 I 





6 14 





90 3 


6 


3 11 


6 


63 11 






39 


137 13 




6 3 




93 11 


6 


3 15 




65 IB 


6 




40 


133 9 








■97 1 




4 










41 


137 8 





6 19 




100 14 


6 


4 5 




70 19 


6 




43 


142 11 




7 10 




104 10 





4 10 


6 


73 13 


fi 




43 


147 18 







6 


108 8 














4* 


153 9 




a 13 




112 9 


6 


5 3 




79 5 







45 
46 


159 4 


" 


9 9 
10 6 





116 11 
121 1 





5 10 


6 


83 4 


6 










11 5 




135 13 





6 7 




B8 10 







48 






13 7 




13U 6 


6 


6 17 




91 16 


6 




49 






13 13 




155 4 








95 5 


6 




51 






15 4 


6 


140 5 


^ 


a 

B 14 


6 
6 


98 17 







53 














9 11 




106 a 







53 














10 10 





110 8 






54 






















55 















^ItYft 





^ J 


■ 




















J 


r 


■ 
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APPENDIX D. 



ANNUITY TABLE. 



TABLE No. II. 

Showing the present Bum required to purchase a Government Annuity 
of £20, to commence immediately and continue for the remainder 
. of life. 



^i 






1^ 




S^ 




sSS* 




£4 

a-" 


Amoont 


• 




Amonnt. 


J55 


Amoant. 




Amoant. 


Mt: 






Mu 




Set: 




&r 




<» 






<5 




^5 




-*5« 




£ s. 


d. 


£ «. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s, d. 


15 


377 15 


6 


29 


346 9 5 


4vS 


297 7 10 


57 


219 3 8 


16 


374 4 


1 


30 


343 18 10 


44 


292 12 6 


58 


213 15 9 


17 


370 16 


7 


31 


341 5 5 


45 


287 12 6 


59 


208 6 2 


18 


367 14 


6 


32 


338 9 5 


46 


282 7 10 


60 


202 14 4 


19 


364 19 11 1 


33 


335 9 11 


47 


276 16 


61 


196 17 5 


20 


362 12 


2 


34 


332 6 9 


48 


271 4 


62 


190 14 11 


21 


360 10 


5 


35 


328 19 11 


49 


265 1 4 


63 


184 8 


22 


359 


4 


36 


325 9 11 


50 


259 4 


64 


178 1 


23 


357 12 


6 


37 


321 17 7 


51 


252 18 11 


65 


171 14 2 


24 


356 4 


7 


38 


318 2 11 


52 


247 1 8 


66 


165 7 5 


25 


354 15 


3 


39 


314 6 7 


53 


241 5 11 


67 


159 9 1 


26 


353 3 





40 


310 7 9 


54 


^35 12 7 


68 


153 12 


27 


351 1 


8 


41 


306 5 10 


55 


230 1 5 


69 


147 16 2 


28 


348 17 


1 


42 


301 18 6 


56 


224 11 8 


70 


142 2 6 



^ ' APPENDIX D. 19 

ASSURANCE TABLE. 
TABLE No. III. 

Showing ihe Pajments required lo aeeure tlie sum of £10, payable 
at Death. 


M 


Yearly 


Half. 

Y«.ly 


?:;s 


li 

39 
40 

42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
4^ 
46 
49 

52 
53 
34 
55 
56 
57 

59 
60 


Yeirly 
Pajintnt. 


Y-'rly 


s. d. 

1 S' 

1 9 

1 10 

S 

if 

a 5 

2 8 
2 9 

2 11 

3 

3 e 

3 3 


16 

17 

19 
» 

tl 

S3 

25 
86 

38 
31 

3a 

S* 
35 
3« 
ST 

sa 


I. d. 

3 111 

4 » 
4 3i 

4 4^ 
4 5 
4 6 

4 9 

4 11 

5 1 

5 4 
5 5 

5 lOJ 

^1 


2 5J 

SI 
LP 

3 111 

3 SJ 
3 31 


.. d. 

I 2 
I E 

1 3 

1 3 
1 3 

1 41 
1 4i 
1 5 
1 5 
1 G 
1 6J 


s. d. 

T 9j 
8 (ti 

8 64 

8 9J 

9 Of 
9 44 

li> 3J 

11 5^ 

11 10 
IS 3i 

12 9 


i. d. 

3 6 
3 6| 

3 7 

ii!t 
If 

\l 

5 1 

Hi 

5 10 

6 Ot 


fc- ^ 
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APPENDIX D. 



ENDOWMENT TABLES. 



TABLE No. IV. 

Showing the Payments required to secure for a Child 
ike sum of £10, payable on its attaining the age 
of 14. 



1. .1 








Child's Ag 
next 
Birthday 


Yearly 
Payment. 


Half- 

Yearly 

Payment. 


Qaarterly 
Payment. 




£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ «. d. 


1 


11 4 


5 lOf 


3 


2 


12 5 


6 5f 


3 3i 


3 


13 8i 


7 2 


3 8 


4 


15 2| 


8 


4 1^ 





17 Of 


9 


4 7i 


6 


19 3i 


10 3 


5 3i 


7 


12 1^ 


11 9f 


6 ij 


8 


1 5 Si 


13 lOi 


7 2f 


9 


1 10 6^ 


16 Sl 


8 9 



N.B. — The payments under Tables IV. and V. will 
be returned if the child die before attaining the spe- 
cified age, or if the payments fail to be continued. 
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TABLE No. V, 



The same, payable when the Child attains the age 

of 21. 



V 












5P >» 


Yearly 


Half- 

Yearly 

Payment. 


Q 


qarterly • 


Child 

ne 

Birtl 


Payment 


Payment. 




£ 5. 


d. 


£ «. d. 


£ 


s. 'd. 


1 


6 


n 


3 4 





1 8f 


2 


7 


1 


3 7f 





1 loj 


3 


7 


n 


3 11 





2 Oj 


4 


8 


2 


4 2f 





•2 If 


5 


8 


91 


4 6| 





2 4 


6 


9 


6i 


4 ll| 





2 6i 


7 


10 


4^ 


5 4i^ 





2 9 


8 


11 


4 


5 lOf 





3 


9 


12 


5 


6 5f 





3 3f 


10 


13 


8i 


7 2 





3 8 


11- 


15 


2f 


8 





4 li 


12 


17 


Of 


9 





4 7i 


13 


19 


3i 


10 3 





5 3i 


14 


1 2 


H 


11 9| 





6 1^ 


15 


1 5 


H 


13 lOi 





7 2| 


16 


1 10 


6h 


16 8i 





8 9 
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